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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SAMUEL 
WRHITEREAD, ESQ. MEMBER FOR BED- 
FORD. 

HE Fnglish nation has long been 
T noted for creduliiy, and nolwith- 
standing the imvositions which have 
been repertediy detected, a cry is easily 
raised, and before the treachery is dis- 
covered, its authors carry on their pur- 
poses with impunity. [n no period of 
our history have these practices been 
pursued with greater ardour and with 
greater success, than under the long 
administration of the present premier. 
The burdens, which were annually im- 
posed upon the subject, however they 
might impoverish one class of the peo- 
ple, teed to attach more sirongly 
another to his measures, and so many 
were gainers by the most wasteful ex- 
penditure that ever was known in any 
country, that it was easy to give cur- 
rency to any report for the day, and to 
preach up aconfidence, which cannot 
be placed but with fraudulent intentious 
in any human being. The pen of a fu- 
ture historian will record these facts to 
the astonishment of posterity. It will 
scarcely gain credit that under a consti- 
tution like ours, such flagrant abuses 
could prevail; and the next generation, 
instructed ini the tricks played upon the 
credulity of their fathers, will be upon 
their guard against similar deceptions. 
There are circumstances alse to mitigate 
in some degree, the censures on our con- 
duct, which must at times escape the 
lips of our children. 

At the close of the American war the 
nation grew indignant at the measures 
which had been pursued, and the ine- 
vitable consequence in the loss of our 
colonies. Its eyes were opened to the 
abuses which prevailed in every depart- 
ment of government, and it was eager 
for a reform. A youthful. champion 
appeared, in whom seemed to be re- 
vived the eloquence and spirit of his re- 
vered father. In the measures, for 
which the country loudly called, he 
took the lead, was raised in consequence 
to the highest post, and dizzy at the 
height which he had thus attained, he 
forgot or betrayed those to whom he 
owed his elevation. From a supporter 
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of the people he became an obsequious 
tool of the oligarchy which predomi- 
nated in this country : he entered into 
all its measures, and opposition was 
gradually reduced to such a stale of in- 
significance, that a farther depression 
was deprecated by the ruling party. 

The peace which followed the unsuc- 
cessful atiempt to reduce the colonies 
to an obedience to a parliament, in 
which they were not represented, was 
accompanied wiih the return of com- 
merce, and to the youthful minister 
were ascribed benefits in which he had 
no concern, aud which uo miuister, 
however depraved he might have ‘een, 
could have prevented. The premier had 
cried out loudly for reform : to satisfy 
the nation something must be done, and 
leaving the great objects of universal 
desire, he seized upon the finances as a 
fine subject for his declamation, and a 
pt in which he was under no appre- 
rension of detection. Millions were to 
be saved by the nation : its debt was to 
be paid off: plenty was to crown the 
cottage of the peasant, and all these 
gifts im embryo were ascribed to the 
eavenly minister. In vain did cooler 
heads express their fears of the conse- 
quences of so much confidence: too 
many were interested in it, and party 
motives were ascribed to every one, whto 
did not fall in with the prevailing delu- 
sion. 

The explosion expected by every one 
acquainted with the continent, took 
place in France, It was a subject to. 
exercise the talents of a real statesman, 
but what was to be expected from a 
boy taken from college to be placed in’ 
Lincoln’s Inn ; and who, after a few 
terms spent in that pistrinum of genius, 
unexpectedly found in his hands the 
reins of government. To him the his- 
tory of France was unknown: diplo< 
macy he had not studied: to manage 
the House of Commons was the extent 
of his politics, and thrown into such 
connections, with every one to prey 
upon his ignorance, he could not pogsi- 
bly acquire an extensive knowledge of 
mankind. The French revolution wag 
too vast a field for his contracted optics ; 
and embarking in it without knowledge 
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of the state of parties in France, or the 
strength and ability of continental allies, 
Ire became the dupe of every power on 
the continent, and of every intriguant 
which the republic vomited from iis 
shores. 

The war with France displayed the 
extent of the premier’s capacity, which 
was seen in his negotiations with Jews, 
and contractors, loan-jobbers and bank- 
direetors. ‘The resemblance of money 
was coined in profusion, the finances 
were prosperous, and this was mistaken 
for the prosperity of the nation, as if 
the diminishing of the property of each 
individual could add to the prosperity of 
the whole. It is not to be wondered at 
that this species of prosperity should be 
a favorite theme with the too!s of ad- 
ministration, for they were enriched by 
the immense sums which circulated 
through their hands. Among _ those 
who had joined, apparently with the 
greatest eagerness, in Mr. Pitt's finan- 
cial plans of reform, was Mr. Dundas, 
his most intimate friend and colleague, 
now Lord Viscount Melville. No one 
was thought more conversant in the 
managing of a House of Commons : In- 
dia was under his direction; and from 
the influence, arising from such a situ- 
ation, he became as it were, and was 
even stiled, the lord of Scotland. Offices 
were heaped upon him without end ; 
and, had it not been his interest to be 
the second in administration, he might 
have vied in power and consequence 
with his principal. So firm seemed they 
both in their seats, that nothing could 
shake them; the people might be aston- 
ished at the increase of their burdens, 
and in every district see fortunes raised 
upon theirexpenditure : yet all inquiry 
was nugatory, and the two heads of ad- 
ministration might flatter themselves 
and not without reason, that no one 
would be hardy enough to attempt, or 
if he were, have power to explore the 
labyrinth of their financial arrange- 
ments. 

- Time, however, produced what the 
most sanguine wishes could not have 
expected. A change of administration 
took place, and the new one was treated 
by the two colleagues, now in opposi- 
tion, with the utmost’ contempt, as a 
mass of ignorance and imbecility. For- 


tunately for the country, iu this sup- 
posed mass of ignorance and imbecility 
was a noble admiral, one of the greatest 
honours of the English flag, who, hav- 
ing valiantly fought the enemies of his 
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country abroad, had the resolution and 
courage to enter upon a much severer 
contest, and to attack the domestic 
enemy, a much more dangerous enemy 
to the happiness of a2 country. In the 
course of an active liie, from the time 
of entering the service till he became 
first lord of the admiralty, Lord St. Vin- 
cent had witnessed the abuses that had 
prevailed in the naval department : and 
now, like another Fercules, he stept 
forward determined to cleanse the Au- 
gean stable. The resistance made was 
natural : every one engaged in pecula- 
tion, every one interested in lucrative 
jobs, every one who wished to turn his 
place into a sinecure, ali who had enrich- 
ed themselves, or were in the way to 
enrich themselves by the plunder of the 
public, were his enemies. The papers 
teemed with abuse on the gallant admi- 
ral, who still sailed a direct course, and 
a universal panic seized the agents of 
corruption. Through his means an act 
of parliament was passed for a commit- 
tee of naval inquiry, and the commis- 
sioners under this act diligently em- 
ployed themselves in pursuing the inves- 
tigation into the various abuses and 
their sources in different branches of the 
naval department. In the course of 
this inquiry, they were led from less to 
more flagrant abuses, and at last it arose 
to those who had held the highest offi- 
ces in the state, and the conduct of the 
two colleagues Mr. Piit and Lord Mel- 
ville was involved in suspicion. Matters 

ressed, and a change of administration 

ecame necessary. Mr. Pitt urged it in 
the House of Commons, and Lord Mel- 
ville travelled in haste, with his proxies, 
from Scotland. The easy Addingten 
was thrown with contempt from his 
seat, and Lord Melville, obtaining the 
object of his wishes, hoped, at the head 
of the admiralty, to put a stop to those 
inquiries which had created in his mind 
so much uneasiness. 

But unhappily for him, and happily 
for the country, the blow was struck, 
and it could not be recalled. The com- 
missioners did their duty with firmness 
and integrity. The rank of the delin- 
quent did not screen him, and both he 
and his agent sheltered themselves under 
the provisions of the act, to avoid the 
necessary consequences of a plain and 
explicit avowal of their conduct, The 
tenth report of the commission, which 
will ever be renowned in English his- 
tory, was brought into the House of 
Commons, was ordered to be printed, 














and the country which had heard only 
indirect allusions to the guilt of the de- 
linqueni, was astonished at the clear- 
ness of the statement and the manner 
in which it had been detected. To ob- 
tam justice for the country was, how- 
ever, 2 most arduous.task. The delin- 
quent was first lord cf the admiralty, 
his cullearne first lord of the treasury. 
The aitack on one was an attack on 
both, aud it required firmness, resolu- 
tion, courage, independence and inte- 
griiv to enter into a conflict in which 
nuliing would be spared by the defen- 
dats to preserve themselves from de- 
struction, and by the weight of num- 
bers and ihe influence of authority to 
overwheim their adversary. 

At this critical moment the country 
was not without asupporier of its rights, 
and in the House of Commons was an 
individyal, formed as it were by nature, 
for the arduous task to be accomplished. 
The notice given by Mr. Whitbread, 
that he should move the House to take 
into consideration the conduct of Lord 
Melviiie, as exhibited in the tenth re- 
port of the naval commissioners, was 
hailed by every independent man as an 
auspicious omen, and received by the 
country with universal applause. The 
name of Whitbread is well known in 
the annals of benevolence ; and, if the 
poet is right, that when a person stands 
forward on a great public question, 

Quo patre sit natus, 
Omnes mortales curare et qu@rere cogit. 
his pretensions from birth, parentage, 
and education are called for, no one can 
produce them with greater propriety 
to a well-formed mind than the mem- 
ber for Bedford. 

The pride or the contempt of ancestry 
is equally worthy of ridicule. In Eng- 
land we appreciate descent with tole- 
rable justice, and no one hesitates to 
seta St. Vincent or a Nelson, who first 
ennobled their families, above the peer 
who has no merit in himself and claims 
our attention only for similar actions, 


performed by a remote ancestor. If 


esteem is to follow parentage, assuredly 
the nearer one is in the line of descent 
to him who is most worthy of esteem 
in that line, the greater must be the 
value which we should fix to the de- 
scent of an individual, and the praise 
of a father adds to and receives lustre 
from the praise of a son. ‘This senti- 


meat is deeply impresssed on all who 
have had that real advantage of birth, 
to derive their origin from a man of a 
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noble and elevated mind, a mind in- 
dependent of its statidn in life; and 
which, whether abounding in wealth 
or oppressed by poverty can, both by 
example and precept, form to virtuous 
energy a rising chzracter. A son who 
has received from his father the gift of 
an excellent education, will, though it 
was unaccompanied by those of for- 
tune, on which the world sets the most 
value, ever bless his memory; and if 
on looking round a spacious domain 
he can add, these were the acquisitions 
of a parent ever attentive to my wel- 
fare, and never forgetful of that of 
others, whose honourable industry, 
virtue, and talents were crowned with 
success, and whose prosperity did not 
narrow his heart, but enlarged only 
his power and his wish to indulge in 
benevolent actions, such a son will not 
want for musty rolls of parchment to 
confer honour on hisname, but delights 
in looking up to his father, as an ever- 
pleasing incitement ,to proceed in the 
paths of virtue, integrity and patriotism. 
The family of Mr. Whitbread’s father 
was little superior to that which gave 
in the last century a chancellor to Fng- 
land, and an earldom to the Hardwicke 
family, and in so doing mixed the blood 
of the shopkeepers of Dover with that 
of the chief families of the united king- 
dom. His father lived at the Barns at 
Cardineton in Bedfordshire, and the son, 
after the usual education for business, 
was sent to London, and qualified him- 
self in the situation of an apprentice, for 
his future extensive concerns. The life 
of a man in trade, who is pursuing the 
path to wealth, cannot be expected to: 
furnish many anecdotes, and some great 
establishment must bring him forward 
to the notice of the public. His rise 
in the world was seen in the erecting 
of the brewery in Chiswell-street, an 
establishment at the time, far superior. 
to any England had ever witnessed, and 
in which such care had been taken in 
every department, that it still remains 
a monument of superior skill and indus- 
try, and is not surpassed even now by 
those which have adopted the latest 
improvements, In this situation he ac- 
cumulated a large fortune; public esti- 
mation gave it in the round sum of a 
million at least, but in nothing is the 
public more deceived than in those cal- 
culations, and a landed property may 
he very extensive, when the proprietary 
derives liitle advantage from its rents. 
The fortune was large enough to set 
3R2 
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him on a footing with the country gen- 
tlemen of the first landed property in 
England: and the affection he retained just as 


for his native place, at which after his 
father’sdeath he spent much ot his time, 

ve him the opportunity of ingratiat- 
wg himself with the town of Bedford, 
which was happy to return frequently to 
parliament such a representative, and to 
Possess a patron ever studious to pro- 
mote its interests. His noble benefac- 
tions during life, and bequest at death, 
to this town, live in the grateful me- 
roory of every inhabitant, and naturally 
secured the seat to his son. In parlia- 
ment ine did not often speak, but when 
he did, was listened to with attention ; 
and his remarks on the inequality of the 
land-tax, on a corn bill in relief of a 
great scarcity: in 1788, and-on the loan 
of that year, and on the evasion of the 
receipt tax, display that soundness of 
judgment which was a principal feature 
in his character. Thus application, and 
industry, and talent, raised him in the 
course of fifty years, toa height which 
few atiain. In the city he was known 
as the first brewer aud one of the most 
opulent men of his times; in Portman- 
syuare bis mansion displayed the ele- 
gance of the man ofrank ; and at Car- 
dington, or Bedwell Park he was the 
country gentleman, distinguished by 
his liberality and hospitality ; every 
where he carried with him the satis- 
faction of an honest conscience and a 
benevolence which was not diminished 
by the increase of fortune. 

The brewhouse, erected by Mr. Whit- 
bread was an object of universal admi- 
ration and curiosity, and in the year 
1787 attracted the attention of the king 
and the royal family. 11 is needless to 
say that every thing was done by the 
proprietor to give satisfaction to his 
royal visitors ; that the brewhouse was 
shewn in its usual form, with only those 
accommodations under foot, that were 
necessary for a female party ; and that 
magnificence and elegance were reserved 
for the repast inthe interior of the man- 
sion. The visit, however, did not escape 
the notice of a satyrical poet, who de- 
lighted in placing in a ridiculous light 
the minutest acuions of his sovereign, 
and conceived that much wit was dis- 
played in endeavouring to bring into 
contempt the man of malt and the ad- 
miration excited by the powers and 
structure of a steam engine. ‘The pub- 
lic, however, could not in this instance 
be deluded ; the man of malt they inter- 


preted a man who had acquired his pro- 
perty by malt, which appeared to them 

Taudable as to acquire the means 
of living by the rents of an estate : and 
little hesitation shall we feel in these 
days, to set the lowest man of malt 
far in worth and honour above the peer 
of peculation. 

After an honourable life Mr. Whit- 
bread died in the year 1796, at his house 
in Bedwell Park, Hertfordshire, univer- 
sally respected, and in the 76th year of 
his age. His first wife was Harriet, the 
daughter of Mr. Hayton, an eminent 
attorney in London, to whom he was 
married in 1757, and who died in 1764. 
The present member for Bedford and 
two daughters were the issue of this 
marriage. Of these danghters the eldest 
was married to Mr. Gordon of More- 
Park, Hertfordshire, in 1789, and the 
younger to Lord St. John, of Bletsve. 

In 1769, Mr. Whitbread married a 
second time, and allied his name to 
that of the present Marquis Cornwallis, 
whose sister gave to him one daughter 
of whom she died in child birth in 1770. 
This daughter was afterwards married 
to Captain Grey, the third son of Lord 
Grey. 

From such a father as we have de- 
scribed, no one can doubt that Mr. 
Whitbread, the present member for Bed- 
ford, received the best education which 
this country can afford; an education, 
which if in some points deficient, is in 


many respects well adapted to young . 


men of great expectations, and far su- 
perior to what prevails in most foreign 
countries. At Eton he formed an in- 
timate acquaintance with Lambton, af- 
terwards member for Durham, and Grey 
the present member for Northumber- 
land, and this was kept up in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where, Mr. Whit- 
bread after a short stay at Christ Church, 
Oxford, was happy to join his old 
schoolfellows, who were at Trinity col- 
lege, and he was admitted at St. John’s 
college, the college adjoining. Tlere 
he stayed till he took his degree of Ba- 
chelor of arts in the year 1785, after 
which he went a very extensive tour on 
the continent, accompanied by Mr. 
Coxe, fellow of King’s college, a gen- 
tleman whose description of this tour 
and other writings prove him to have 
been well-qualified for the charge. The 
appointments, on this occasion, were 
agreeable to the liberal turn of mind of 
the father, and Mr. Whitbread in study- 
ing men and manners in such company, 
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was enabled to appreciate the advan- 
tages of his owu country, and to inves- 
tigate the political relations of the 
courts of Europe, and to cultivate a 
taste for those arts, which adorn the 
residence of a country gentleman. 

After his return from the continent, 
he entered into a matrimonial connec- 
tion with the sister of his friend and 
schoolfellow Mr. Grey, to whom he 
was married at Falloden in Northumber- 
land on January 26, 1788. In politics 
the two friends were united, and they 
joined the banners of opposition in par- 
liament, Mr. Grey more frequently lead- 
ing the attack on the minister. Mr. 
Whitbread did not speak often, but what 
he spoke was always to the purpose, 
and upon his father’s death, to his par- 
liamentary occupations were added those 
of the house in Chiswe!ll-street, and of 
an extensive landed property, labouring 
uuder many incumbrances. Possessing 
in the house at Chiswell-Street the chief 
concerns, which he still retains, he 
could not but be well conversant with 
business, anda very important part of 
the trade of this country, and the erect- 
ing of an elegant mansion with the set- 
tling of so complicated affairs as were 
left by his father, gave full employment 
to an active mind, which at the sane 
time was fully attentive to the duties of 
parliament. 

Confidence is obtained by slow de- 
grees, and when after repeated trials it 
is well placed, cannot easily be shaken. 
Mr. Whitebread’s conduct was such as 
gradually to raise him in the estima- 
tion of his‘qwn. party, and to give him 
in the appreheusion of the other the 
character of one of the heads of the 
opposition. ‘To these every one would 
look, when Lord Melville became so 
marked an ebject of public inquiry ; 
and, as it was certain, that no one of 
Mr. Pitt's, and very improbable that 
any one of Mr. Addington’s party, 
should take the lead in bringing. for- 
ward any charze against the delinquent, 
Mr. Whitbread was of ¢ourse among 
those few, whom the public would 
expect to move upon such an occasion. 
Those few, probably, were only four in 
number, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, and Mr. Whitbread. Mr. Fox 
would naturally decline it on either 
of two grounds: as the head of oppo- 
sition he might be said to bring it for- 
ward.ouly as a party question, but the 
natural generosity of his temper, in 
which he differs so much from his 
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an ist, would sway more strong- 
ly with him, and he would have been 
sorry to deprive a younger friend of 
the honour of such an undertaking. 
Mr. Sheridan’s wit, in which he is un- 
rivalled, might excite too much laugh- 
ter in the house, and, as he caanot hold 
a tight rein upon it, and besides a great 
degree of attention was requisite to 
many parts of a complicated question, 
no one of his friends could possibly 
wish him to undertake so arduous a 
commission. The precipitation of Mr. 
Grey, in diverting the aitention of the 
house from a question, in which so 
much caution was requisite, to a tri- 
fling charge against the printer of a 
newspaper, in which he was so com- 
pletely foiled, forbids us to imagine, 
that he could have pursued that steady 
course, which alone could bring his- 
efforts to a successful conclusion. 
The knowledge of business, which Mr. 
Whitbread possesses, enabled him to 
develop the mixtly accounts of Mr. 
Trotter and Lord Melville: the ease of 
access tohim, a point in which Eng- 
lish politicians are in general sadly de- 
ficient, would naturally lay open new 
sources of information: his applica- 
tion and sound judgmens ensured cau- 
tion ‘and accuracy in bringing forward 
the charge, and in every step of its pro- 
gress: a mode of spesking suited to 
the solemnity of the occasion, a firm- 
ness and decision not to be diverted by 
accidental circumstances, a willingness 
to conceile, where it could be done 
with propriety, aud a desire to obtain 
justice forthe couatry without any ma- 
lignity to the delinquent, these well 
known qualities in his character marked 
him as the fittest persom to pursue the 
most important measure, in which the 
country has for a long time been inte- 
rested. 

Neither the expectations of the pub- 
lic nor the concretions of his friends 
were deceived. - What appears the sim- 
plest aud the fittest mode at-the conclu- 
sion of an affair is seldom that, which 
wili be employed by any, but those of 
a sound judgment and experience in 
life. Mr. Whitbread persuaded in his 
gwn mind of the guilt of thedelinquent, 
ind the misconduct of his collearue 
Mr. Pitt, took the whole in the right 
point of view, and saw nothing to sa- 
tisfy completely the ends of justice, but 
an impeachment of the one and a cen- 
sire of the other. ‘The leading points 
of the ¢enth report were laid before the 
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house in a masterly manner, and it 
agreed to Mr, Whitbread’s resolution, 
that Lord Melville had been guilty of 
a violation of the law and a high breach 
of duty. A question, carried by a ma- 
jority of only one, shewed the wisdom 
of the course which Mr. Whitbread 
now pursued; aud he very prudently 
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contented himself with the resolutions, 


being respectfully laid ‘at the foot of 
the throne. The holidays following im- 
mediately prevenicd farther pursuit, 
and it was evident, that all Mr. Piti’s 
friends would resist to the utmost of 
their power. A person guilty of a high 
breach of duty was not fit to sit in the 
king’s councils, and asthe minister had 
nol advised his exclusion, a vote of the 
house was requisite to enforce it. This 
would have been the next step, if Mr. 
Pitt had not prevented it byhis tardy ad- 
vice tothe king, and consequent dismis- 
sion of Lord Melville from his ofiice of 
counsellor. A prosecution of the delin- 
quent for his crimeswas necessary,and an 
impeachment, a criminal prosecution or 
a civil prosecution divided the house. 
Mr. Whitbread would have gone stea- 
dily to his purpose: the civil prosecu- 
tion was gained, but Mr. Pitt interfered, 
and thought a select committee to exa- 
mine farther into the tenth report 
might extricate his friend from his 
troubles, and deliver him from farther 
shame and disgrace. The sciect com- 
mitte appointed by the minister him- 
self met, but, instead of relieving the 
culprit, fixed the guilt more strongly 
upon him. A motion for impeachment 
was necessary. Lord Melville in per- 
son defended himself before the house 
of commons but injured very materia!ly 
his own cause, and Mr. Whitbread 
brought forward, on the strongest 
grounds, the motion for impeachment. 
The house would not accede to it, but 
taking a different course from what 
Mr. Whitbread had so wisely pursued, 
voted a criminal prosecution. In either 
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case the delinquent wou!d be fairly tried, 
but the difficulties on that, which the 
house then chose, tended to, prove only 
the superiority of Mr. Witbread’s judg- 
ment. 

A few days ago tothe great surprise 
of those who are not acquainted with 
the motives for inducing the friends of 
Lord Melville to prefer, upon reflection, 
a trial by impeachment, i. e.by his peers 
to that in a court below; a new turn 
has been given to this proceeding, and 
that course which our patriotic com- 
moner strenuously and laudably endea- 
voured to have persued, has been adopt- 
ed by those who before opposed it. 

After Mr. Whitbread had apparently 
disposed compleatly of the affair of Lord 
Melville; it remained to bring forward 
Mr. Pitt’s conduct to the notice of the 
public. This was done with equal jud; - 
ment and propriety and, if Mr. Whit- 
bread did not obtain, as what cou!d be 
done against so much power, the cen- 
sures, which the case required, the 
friends of Mr. Pitt were compelied 
to allow the illegality of his conduct, 
and to bring ferwrad, that which he 
himself was above demandiug from the 
house, a bill of indenmity. Thus has 
Mr. Whitbread conducted himself in a 
very arduous post, and in every part 
of it has merited the thanks of his coun- 
try. These thanks have been conveyed 
to him in the most flattering terms, 
from various counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs, and to the applause of his fe!s 
low citizens, he has the satisfaction of 
uniting the testimony of the mens con- 
scia recti, the consciousness of recti- 
tude, and an ardent zeal for the true 
interests of his country. Let us wish, 
that his example may be emulated by 
others, and that we may have more 
such members in the house of commons, 
who can perform great public duties, 
and contented with the character ofa 
representative, not desire the post of an 
ofticer in the executive goverument, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To t/e Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Srk. 

I should be glad, through the 

Medium of your interesting Maga- 

zine to receive such information 


which may be in possession of any 
of your subscribers, respecting the 


late Mr, Joseph Collier, the Cele- 
brated ‘Tim Bobbin, Author of the 
Lancashire Dialect, &. Yours, 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 
Manchester, 
June 13th, 1805, 

















On the Combustion 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

I should be glad to be informed 
through the medium of your enter- 
taining and instructive Miscellany, 
under what strange perversion of 
common sense and sober judgment, 
the merchants of London acted when 
they erected in the centre of their 
Change, the statue of one of the 
most worthless profligate princes 
(Charles I1.) that ever disgraced the 
English throne; and who behaved 
particularly severe and tyrannical to 
the City of London, by arbitrarily 
hanging up one of her most upright 
magistrates, Alderman Cornish. As 
I have never been able to develop 
the reason of this judicious selection, 
I should be obliged to any of your 
ingenious Correspondents for an Elu- 
cidation. Yours, &c. 

June 10, 1805. ConsisTENCyY. 
——E 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Str, 

PERMIT me, through the medium 
of your valuable miscellany, to ask 
if a translation into English has ever 
been made of an-old Sanscrit book, 
called Siry Bha’ gwat, which Sir. 
William Jones. read.in a Persic ver- 
sion, and by which he said he was 
inexpressibly amused, as it comprized 
almost the whole of the Hindoo re- 
ligion, and contained the life and 
achievements of Crishen. Sir Wil- 
liam added that it was the most en- 
tertaining book,on account of its no- 
velty and wildness,that ever he read. 
1] am Sir, &c. PercontTaTor. 

age 
ON THE OBSERVATION OF SUN- 
DAY. 

THE compromise between the 
Bishop of London and the fashiona- 
ble world, is truly interesting. The 
ladies are to retain their concerts on 
the Sunday evening, but the foot- 
man’s thundering knock at the door is 
to be dispensed with, in compliment 
tothe day, ‘The porter, and in those 
houses where a regular porter is not 
kept, a person hired for the same 
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purpose, is tostand by the door half 
open, and on the arrival of every 
carriage is to receive the name from 
the footman, and to announce it in 
a moderate tone of voice to the 
feoctman within the house. Thus 
the neighbourhood of a fashionable 
concert will enjoy some repose one 
day in the week; andif the fashion 
were toextend to every day in the 
week, a fashionable croud might be 
assembled together without injury 
to the public. One lady wished for 
a different sort of compromise, and 
she threatened to begin her concerts 
between twelve of the Sunday night 
and one of the Monday morning. 
te ee 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag, 
Sir, 

AS the fact of the combustion of 
bodies from excessive drinking is not 
generally credited, I beg to offer 
two cases which not long since oc- 
curred, ‘The one was of a woman 
at Massachusets in America, she 
was considerably advanced in years, 
her body was consumed in the short 
space of an hour anda half. This 
awful circumstance took place on 
the 16th of March 1802, .and is well 
known to many individuals as an 
undoubted fact. The scientific will 


find a particular detail of the cir-- 


cumstance in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine, No. 53. . The other case was 
that of a woman at Paris, she was 
celebrated as a hard drinker, and 
was uncommonly fat. In the even- 
ing she retired to her apartment, 
About an hour after midnight, the 
neighbours smelt something very of- 
fensive, like the burning of an ani- 
mal substance. They entered the 
chamber of this woman and found 
her nearly reduced to ashes, a small 
portion only of the hips, the thigh, 
and the right leg remaining. Thus alk 
the other parts of the body had in 
the course of three hours disappear- 
ed. A more detailed account of this 
case was published in the Journal de 
Physique, for January, 1804. 
I remain, Sir, &c. P. 





—— 
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Fo the Editor of the Universal. Mag. 
SIR, 

THE expressicn of Erasmus on a 
bedy of men, which existed in his 
tune in England is well known, and 
it is supposed that this body is not 
extmct. Doctorum genus quiddam 
tndoctissimum, qui nihil sciunt ultra 
Dovoberniam, For the sake of the 
Memery the sentiment may be put 
into jambics, with very little alter. 
ation of the words. 


Est doctorum indoctissimum quidnam genus 
Ultva qui Doroberniam nihil sciunt. 


lam, Sir, &c. 
a 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Str, 

ALGERNON Sydney in his preface 
to the first edition of the discourses 
concerning government, says, “ The 
history of France written by the Pre- 
sident De Thou, with a spilit of 
freedom that might have been worthy 
of those who had lived before the 
violation of their liberty, has been so 
generally valued by men of all ranks 
in that nation, that it is hard to find 
a book on any important subject, 
which has had so many editions.” 
This historian Thuanus as he was 
also called, was all his life-time em- 
ployed about the state, and was not 
the worse received at court for the 
liberality demonstrated in his works, 
Though Philip de Comines in his 
writings expressed so much hatred 
to tyranny, he was not the less 
esteemed by the emperor Charles the 
fifth. It is however, remarkable, 
that no statesman of modern date 
has taken up the cause of freedom 
in the same temperate and rational 
manner from a virtuous.impulse, for 
this cannot be thought the motive 
which influenced some of the mi- 
nisters of Louis the XVI, in joining 
the besiegers of the Bastile in 1789. 

Yours, &c, 
—— 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 
IT has excited considerable sur- 
prise in me, that an evil of consider- 





On Base Silver. 


able magnitude has not been hitherto 
checked, if not altogether prevented. 
It is notorious, that we are daily in- 
undated by floods of small pieces of 
silver from Franceand the Low Coun- 
tries, in the name of shillings and 
sixpences, but particularly the lat- 
ter. Almost every neutral ship that 
arrives in England, brings one more 
or less of this cargo. Nota private 
sailor quits those places whence 
these pieces of coin are brought, but 
knows the advantage of bringing 
them. ‘They make cent per cent 
profit of the traffic, as a sir sous 
piece is in real value only three pence 
English money; and such in change 
is very readily taken, under the idea 
that however small the quantity of 
metal they contain, it is neverthe- 
less good silver, which is niore than 
can be said of the generality of the 
current coin of this value of our own 
country. The trifling measure taken 
some time ago to controul this traf+ 
tick so disadvantageous to the course 
of exchange here, ’tis plain has not 
altered the purpose; and we are at 
this time actually selling our com- 
modities ‘and. manufactures at the 
diminished price by this kind of pay- 
ment (as far as it goes,’ and that 
is to no trifling extent) of one half 
of what it should be. 

What can be the reason of our 
neglecting to coin small silver for 
domestic purposes? Bullion is plenty 
enough at present; and if it were not, 
it would be better that we gave three. 
pence instead of six-pence to one 
another, than. let our neighbours, 
our rivals, our enemies have the 
advantage of such deficiency. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that these 
observations will have their due 
weight should they fall under the 
eye of those with whom the remedy 
lies. 

These are times when nothing 
of a nature affecting our national 
economy ought to be passed over 
unnoticed, we stand in need of 


evéry reformation, of every aid to 

help us through our unparalleled 

Ian, Sir, Yours, 
NUMISMATUS 


difiiculties, 
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To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

HAVING your Magazine for April 
put into my hands by a friend, | im- 
mediately referred to page 342, spe- 
cifying to be “corrections of the 
Bible,” hoping therein to find some 
difficult passage elucidated ; but was 
much disappointed at. discovering 
three very futile objections: that 
from the New Testament may have 
some semblance of justness; let it 
then rest. Concerning the other two, 
I would ask, in the first place, from 
whence the minute critie obtained 
his reading of sheaves of corn for 
foxes? Dove, in his Vindication of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, says, that no 
word in the Hebrew language is ever 
made to signify two contrary things, 
and what more so, than fox anda 
sheaf of corn. Your critic’s version 
renders the chapter more confused ; 
for itis said expressly that they (the 
foxes) were sent into the standing 
corn; but to say, that sheaves of 
corn were sent into the corn, isa 
mere jumble, Let us now proceed 
to the criticism on the Ist of Kings, 
chap. xvii. verse 6th, and here I per- 
ceive no ground for objection to the 
received translation: cannot the 
Almighty influence any of his crea- 
tures to fulfil the designs of his pro- 
vidence? undoubtedly ; — ergo, he 
could influence the naturally rapa- 
cious bird to convey sustenance to 
the prophet. I find the root of the 
word orbino signifies to darken, from 
whence obviously branches either 
exactly or metaphorically, evening, 
raven, apd Arabia, or, as it is in 
your extract, Oreb: the first as be- 
ing the time of darkness, the second 
from its colour, and the third fiom 
its relative situation to Judea. I 
have also consulted the Septuagint, 
in which I find the common reading 
is supported as well as by the Vul- 
gate and Beza. Before I conclude, 
permit me to intrude on your pa- 
tience, whilst I quote the conmment 
of Poole on each passage on the ra- 
vens: * God names and chuscth the 

Vou. IL, 


ravens for this work, partly to suc- 
cour the prophet’s faith against hu- 
man infirmity, by the credibility of 
the thing, there being many ravens 
in those parts, and those delighting 
to reside near brooks of water, and 
that sort of birds being apt and ac- 
customed to seek provisions, and 
carry them away to the places of 
their abode: and partly to shew his 
care and power in previding for the 
prophet by those birds, which are 
noted for their greediness, in mono- 
polizing provisions to themselves, 
and for their malignity and unnatu- 
ralness towards their own young; 
that by this strong and noble experi- 
ment he might be taught to trust 
God in those many and great diffi- 
culties to which he was likely to be 
exposed. Obj. they were unclean.— 
Ans, they were unclean tor meat, but 
not for the touch; but however that 
ceremonial law was over-ruled by ne- 
cessity, and the lawgiver’s dispensa- 
tion.”—On the foxes, “* Of which 
there were great numbers in Canaan, 
as appears from Nehemiah, Psalms, 
Canticles, Lamentations, Ezekiel, so 
that divers places there have their 
names from the foxes which abound- 
ed there, as Joshua, xv. 28. xix. 42. 
1 Sam. xiii. 17. Add to this, some 
learned men conceive that the He- 
brew name, schual, is more general, 
and contains not only the foxes, but 
another sort of creature, called 
thoes, whereof there were so many 
there, that sometimes two hundred 
of them have been met together in 
one company, as some who have 
lived in those parts have recorded ; 
but infidels are much scandalised at 
this history, and pretend it incredi- 
ble, that Samson should catch so 
muny foxes together, so nice and de- 
licate is the faith of these men in things 
concerning God and Scripture, that 
can devour things ten times more diffi- 
cult and absurd concerning the pro- 
duction of the world, and of men, 
&e. but there is no cause of wonder 
here, for any man that is tolerably 
wise ; for it isnot said, that Samson 
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caught them all, either at one time, 
or by his own hands, for being so 
eminent a person, and the judge of 
Israel, he might require assistance 
of as many persons as he pleased, 
and all his people would readily 
assist him; nor can it at all perplex 
any man’s reason or faith, ifsit be 
allowed that God, who made the 
world, aud by his singular provi- 
dence watched over Israel, and in- 
tended their deliverance at this time, 
could easily dispose things so that 
they might be taken; he chose to do 
this exploit, not by his brethren, 
whom he would preserve from tie 
envy, and hatred, and mischief, 
which that might have occasioned to 
them, but by brute creatures, there- 
by to add scorn and contempt to 
their calamity; and particularly by 
foxes, partly because they were fittest 
fur the purpose, being creatures very 
fearful of fire, and having such tails 
as the firebrands might most conve- 
niently be tied to; and not going 
directly forward, but crookedly and 
jnvolvedly, whereby the fire was like- 
ly to be dispersed in more places 
between two tails, That the foxes 
might not make too much haste, nor 
run into their holes, but one of them 
might delay and stop another in his 
course, and so continue longer in the 
place where they were to do execu- 
tion, Fle let them go, to wit, suc- 
cessively, at several times, and in 
diyers places, with great ease and 
discretion, so as they might not hin- 
der one another, nor all run into the 
same field; but being dispersed in 
all parts, might spread the plague 
further, and withai might be kept at 
a distance from the fields and vine- 
yards of the Israelites. It is not 
worthy of our inquiry, what became 
of these foxes, whether they were 
burnt by the firebrands, or run into 
holes, or were taken and killed by 
the Philistines. The truth of this 
history is notably attested by a cus- 
tom of the Romans, which it is very 
probable they had from the Pheoi- 
cians, upon this oceasjon, for every 
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year they had asolemnity in April, the 
very time of Canaan’s wheat harvest, 
wherein foxes were let loose with 
burning torches fastened to their 
tails." —I have thus trespassed on 
your time, as I wish to vindicate as 
much as I can our English Bible from 
the charge of incorrectness, as I con- 
ceive such minutia of criticism give 
a handle to infidelity and scepticism, 
already too prevalent. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

London, 15th May, 1805. 

LT 
AN ACCOUNT OF BINFIELD, IN 

BERKSHIRE, THE EARLY &ESI~ 

DENCE OF POPE. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

1 HAVE lately taken an oppor- 
tunity, in the course of a rural ex- 
cursion, to visit Binfield, in Berk~- 
shire, the interesting haunt of Pope 
in those youthful days which first 
presented to his fancy the mirror of 
poetry, bright in a thousand fascie 
nating colours. 

The father of the poet, it will be 
recollected, retired to this spot from 
his presumed avocation in the Strand 
about the time of the Revolution, in 
1688, in consequence of the mortifi- 
cations to which the Roman Catholic 
party was subjected by the accession 
of William. Pope, I believe, was 
born in 1689. It is highly proba- 
ble, therefore, that this estimable 
author first looked upon the world, 
of which he was to form so shining 
an ornament, in this sequestered 
Berkshire hamlet. If the birth- 
place of Homer were au object of 
such serious contention, ought not 
the neighbourhood that produced his 
inimitable translator, to be deemed a 
spot poctically hallowed? Yetlbelieve 
that Iam now the first claimant of 
this honour for the village of Binfield. 

I was guided in my little researches 
hy the clerk of the parish, a man 
now in his 79th year. ‘the mother 
of this ancient villager was semstress 
to the family of Pope’s father; and 
has often tuld her son, as he informed 
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tus, that she used “ to make Master 
Pope’s shirts for him when he was 
quite a child.” “Ah,” added the 
clerk, ** she said she had lost a rare 
family when they went to hive with the 
poet at Twickenham, for they were 
amazingly good kind of people — 
though Romish !” 

Pope was consigned, according to 
Johnson, te the tuition of an aunt 
ull eight years of age, ftom whose 
judicious direction he imbibed so 
successfully the first rudiments of li- 
terature. Asitseems the fashion of the 
day to celebrate all the worthy fe- 
males of a poctical family, may we 
not pause to pay a tribute of regard 
to this matronly lady, whose learning 
and talents could be of no meana 


‘cast, since her pupil was enabled to 


lisp in numbers, not of infantine sim- 
plicity, but of polished elegance ?— 
But my spiritual “historian of the 
plain” assured me that there was a 
person retained in the house (proba- 
bly a priest) by name Obadiah Wal- 
ker, during the childhood of the 
poet, who assisted in the preparatory 
parts of his education. ‘* As he 
grew older, one Elijah Fenton, who 
used to be continually in the family 
of Sir William 'Trumbal,* took much 
pains in instructing him;” so that, if 
the traditional authority of my intel- 
ligent though unlettered clerk be ac- 
cepted, Pope was not left so much 
at his own discretion in the choice 
of childish studies as his biographer 
imagines, 

After an absence of four years, 
Pope returned, at the age of twelve, 
tu Binfield, where he remained, with 
few intermissions, till he was twenty. 
It was here that his elevated imagin- 
ation gave being to the ‘* Pastorals,”’ 
the ‘* Essay on Criticism,” the “ Ele- 
gy,” the * Rape of the Lock,” the 
major part of “Windsor Forest,” &c. 
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The village stands on the confines 
of that picturesque range of wood- 
land scenery so feelingly delineated 
by his pen. Its houses are numer 
ous, but widely scattered ; the sur- 
rounding country possesses those in- 
equalities that produce a perpetual 
variety of prospect; if more stately 
mansions meet the eye than the rural 
sentimentalist would deem desirable, 
it must be observed that they are 
chiefly of a more modern date than 
the days in which Pope “ warbled 
his native wood-notes” amid these 
shades. 

“The Lodon slow with verdant alders 

crown’d,” 
shapes her silent course near the vil- 
lage; but that imagination must be 
vivid indeed that could describe such 
a figure as 
“ Oit in her glass the musing shepherd 
spies 
The headlong mountains, and the down- 
ward skies,”’ 
from the few humble undulations 
that stand reflected on her waters. 

The house to which Pope’s father 
retired is situated in a romantic part 
of the parish, and adorned with some 
acres of pleasure ground. It has 
undergone considerable alterations 
since the time of .its illustrious in 
mate.. A new front has been erected, 
and new out-houses formed; and, 
what is of more consequence than 
either, anumber of ancient trees, the 
early pride and pleastre ot the poet, 
which surrounded the dwelling, and 
shed a poetical solemnity on it, have 
been felled and destroyed! -Three 
apartments and a staircase alone re- 
main in the same situation as when 
Pope’s family tenanted the habita- 
tion, and those appear to be un- 
touched in every particular. It is 
evident from these that the house, in 
its original state, was highly respect- 


* Sir William was born and died jn the adjoining parish of Easthamstead. The 
reader of Pope will recognise Sir William Trumbal as one of the poet’s —— 


ers ; und to whom Spring, the first pastoral, was accordingly dedicated. In 


stham- 


stead church is to be seen the epitaph written for him by the pen he had so success- 
fully patronised. It is pleasing to observe that the attainment of fame and fortune had 
etfected no alteration in Pope’s senuments, 
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able. It is now occupied by a Mr. 
Neate, who seems no favourer of 
‘inspired song,” by the contempt 
with which he treats the memorials 
of departed genius. Each of the 
three rooms is utterly neglected, and 
the chamber, in which tradition says 
Pope slept when at Binfield, is assign- 
ed to the inferior domestics! Some 
fond, enthusiastic persons would re- 
gard these silent witnesses of the 
prime aspirations of genius, with the 
tenderest veneration; and place a 
bust of the poet in the chamber con- 
secrated by his morning visions. 
Such, possibly, would have been the 
conduct of Sir William Jones, who 
thought of hiring the tenement once 
inhabited by Milton, for the purpose 
of a classical jubilee. But ail have 
not the weak feelings of Sir William 
Jones, 

A path through a coppice leads to 
a cluster of Jarge and old beech- 
trees on the brow of a hill, well 
known in the neighbourhood by the 
title of Pope’s Wood. On one of 
these venerable trees (which are 
within the verge of the royal forest) 
are cut the words “‘ kere Pope sung.” 
The exact period at which this sen- 
tence was indented I could not dis- 
cover, but was pleased to find that 
the partiality of the Gower family 
(who have a seat at the distance of 
a very few miles) has renewed and 
preserved it with scrupulous atten. 
tion, From this point the country 
is seen to much advantage ; 
‘¢ Here hills and vales, the woodland and 

the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again; 
Not chaos like together crush’d and bruis'd, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confus’d!”* 
Lines of florid description conceived, 
perhaps, on this very spot! Here, 
probably, while standing amidst the 
ruins of the tempest, he chalked out 
the desolate figures of his “* Winter;” 
and here, on a luxuriant evening of 
« Autumn,” his ardent fancy heard 
* Beneath the shade a spreading beech 
displays, 

Hylas and Aégon sing their rural lays.'’ 


Fond as had been his youthful fancy 
of these scenes, it appears remark- 
able that Pope very seldom visited 
Binfield in his latter years. No in- 
stance of his presence, when univer- 
sally celebrated, is alive in the tra- 
ditions of the neighbourhood, His 
father, on quitting the village in 1716, 
or the following year, sold the estate 
to Mr. James ‘Tanner, a man inti- 
mately recollected by my aged com- 
parion, who had often heard him 
speak with high esteem of every 
branch of the family to whose habi- 
tation he had succeeded. 

The church of the hamlet stands 
on a rural eminence. Its pulpit is 
adorned with the highly-wrought iron 
frame of an hour-glass—{ormerly the 
constant attendant of the parish 
priest, and regulator of his tedious 
sermon. The font likewise bears 
evident marks of antiquity. It is 
lined with lead, and, from its size, 
was constructed in those primitive 
days in which entire immersion was 
deemed a necessary part of the bap- 
tisimal benediction. In different parts 
of the rustic edifice are suspended gar- 
lands, composed of cut paper and rib- 
bons, symbols of simplicity which had 
been borne before the corses of such as 
died in a state of celibacy, in those 
less fastidious times when Pope could 
find an apt scene for pastoral song 
in these recesses of Windsor forest. 

The church likewise contains the 
ashes of Mrs. Macaulay Graham, 
who resided for some years in this 
village, aud here finally quitted those 
scenes of turbulence of which she 
was so well calculated to be the his- 
torian, On a marble slab, orna- 
mented with much delicacy, is in- 
scribed this epitaph of exemplary 
modesty : 

Catharina Macaulay Graham. 
Obiit Junii 22d, 1791, 
Merens conjux posuit. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


A PEDESTRIAN, 
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FINAL REPLY TOTHESTRICTURES 
AND OBSERVATIONS OF Z. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

YOU having inserted so much of 
what Z. has been pleased to say, I 
am sure you will allow room fora 
final answer. This has been nearly 
written a very long time; but has 
been interrupted by many engage- 
ments of much greater importance ; 
and lately by a rheumatic fever; 
which would allow me no time but 
for business, or occasional amuse- 
ment; not for notice of the remarks 
of Z. 

I think the imputation of acrimony 
is not merited, when | was anony- 
mously attacked in a publication, 
which might have escaped my eye; 
and when the dead as well as the 
living were improperly introduced 
into that attack. Had | been ut- 
terly unknown to the public, the 
attack would still have been inde- 
corous. ; 

Z. says, that he was ignorant of 
the then recent death of Mr. Bloom- 
field’s mother: so much the better; 
but how was | to divine this, if I 
supposed Z. to read the xewspapers? 
Be it so then: but was the manner 
of commenting on my inquiry con- 
cerning her name, delicate; or 
likely to have been at all pleasing 
to her, if she hud been living? 

As to my justification for stating 
her maiden name, in the instances 
to which I have referred, Newton, 
Thompson, Sir Wm. Jones, Cow- 
per, &c. and in most instances, I 
believe, where there was no peculiar 
reason to the contrary, the maiden 
name of the mother has, (as I be- 
fore said,) been mentioned in an 
account of her son. 
such a woman, the parent of such a 
poet, have a just interest, and the 
public has one, that der name should 
be mentioned. If it were strange to 


inform myself of her name, where 
I could best ascertajn it, let that 
strangeness stand against me in all 
its turce. 


lf it-is strange that I 








Final Reply to the Strictures and Observations of Z. 


The family of decent. 
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should say, that I had done so, 
leave to posterity and to future cri- 
tics and biographers all the benefit 
they will derive from the connection 
which Z. deemed necessary to, be so 
publicly made of this enormity, so 
long after the fact. My residence 
was known; and a private letter 
to me would have been more deli- 
cate, in a circumstance which con- 
cerns a private family. By what he 
says of ‘“abushing vanity,” he seems 
to ascribe this minuteness of detail, 
with which he is so angry in stating 
the inquiry, to vanity, but where is 
the vanity of this? 

He says, as much “as is wanted 
of the names of the parents will 
generally speak for itself:” but has 
he forgotten, that the family name 
of the father of course generally ap- 
pears, by stating that of the son; 
but that of the family name of the 
mother, almost equally of course, 
does not generally appear by stating 
her son’s name. 

Z. appears to class his observa- 
tions among ‘“ critical essays, pubs 
lished in the form of propositions.” 
He does not strike me to have at- 
tained to the dignity of the author 
of a critical essay; at least so far as 
appears from these productions, 
And what he has stated, is no other 
wise in the form of propositions than 
every thing, written or said, must 
he, if it has any meaning or inteili- 
gibility whatever. 

Z: is angry with what I have said 
of the strictures, which he now, 
more modestly, calls. observations, 
that he wishes to have it uuderstood, 
as an attack on the freedom of in- 
quiry. But inquiry may be very 
fine, and yet very candid, and very 
And when subjects rise up- 
on us, on every side, of the most 
interesting and iinportant nature, 
those who love inquiry best, are 


most desirous of seeing that an in< 
quiry to which the public js made 4 
party, is sufficiently important in 
itself, and probably decorous in the 
T-love the freedom of in- 


manner. 
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quiry, and the use of the press, so 
sincerely and ardently, that I am 
one of those who would not check 
even the abuse, gross as that abuse 
is, by any means which would fetter 
its use. But I, therefore, think it 
the more necessary to check the 
abuse by the proper use of the press 
itself; just animadversion in reply to 
crude, indecorousy and unjust cen- 
sure. I «o think, this increas- 
Ing torrent of petulant and abusive 
censure, and silly ridicule under the 
name of criticisin, such as appear- 
ed in too many instances, and among 
others, against Mr. NaTHANIEL 
Bioomriktp, a poet of most un- 
questionable gemus, and against me 
his editor, inthe New ANnuaAL RE- 
view, and such trifling remarks as 
those of Z. uttered with such an 
air of consequence, iperiously 
require being thus checked, lest it 
should bring the very name of crit?- 
cism into undeserved contempt: if re- 
views and reviewers, and soi-disantcri- 
tics of whatever description, wheiher 
signing themselves X. or Z. are to be 
respected, it must bein them, as in all 
other instances, by care being taken 
not to merit disrespect. This case is no 
distinguishing feature of the present 
tines: and with pain I observe, that 
while at no period since the revelu- 
tion the liberty of the press has becn 
at, so low an ebb in this country as 
of late years, the L’vense of the press, 
where it should be most likely to 
take place, in papers calling them- 
selves critical, has become great be- 
yond example, Z, however, though 
taking so much, can bear little liber- 
ty in others. And he accordingly 
disrelishes my jocularity on the sig- 
nature Z, He says it ‘‘ cannot.aspire 
to the consequence of a pun.” No 
certainly : if it could, it would be 
untranslateable ; but, I believe, ac- 


cording to the universal language of 


science, throughout Europe, and far 
beyond, the remarks | made on the 
signature would be translateable and 
understuod as tur as any algebraic 
symbols are known. But when Z. 


Final Reply to the Strictures and Observations of Z. 


says, that “in the alphabet wheré 
C. and L. hold a part, Z. he asserts, 


“will ever be deemed a necessary let- 


ter,” he is not quite sohappy. What 
C, L. is, has appeared in this contro- 
versy, and out of it: what Z. is iw 
this controversy, | hope by this time 
appears; and so appears, as per- 
haps to suggest no great curiosity of 
knowing what this same Z. may be 
out of it. What Z.’s paper of obser- 
vations has done “ for the encourage- 
ment of modest merit,” isnot greatly 
apparent; but it has done much * to 
* abask vanity,” if it has pro 
duced the effect for which it is well 
calculated, of abashing his own. 
He is mistaken in supposing the 
statement in the Mirror to have been 
made by me. It was rot made by 
ne. It was made by Mr. Pasx, 
a gentleman who has a deserved 
share in more than one branch of 
the fine arts. In mentioning him by 
name | am not going too far: as he 
is mentioned by name, and thestate- 
ment published, but not by me, in the 
eighth edition of the Farmer's 
Boy, which is just come out. ‘There 
every one may see whether in my 
preface I did not give as complete 
an idea of the nature and extent of 
the corrections, as the general reader 
would have had by see:ng them par- 
ticularised in the preface. I did not 
imagine 1 could quote the lines of 
the MS. which I suppose he had 
never secn. But 1 said, if he had 
quoted me as he ought to have done, 
it would have appeared } had stated 
the nature of the incorrectnesses, 
Why I did not publish them at the 
foot, or in the margin of the poem, [ 
have now said. . And leaving Z. to his 
own, it does not appear very consistent 
with my ideaof gentlemanly and mane 
ly feelings, to impute to me any other 
reasons. Indeed, I know not that he 
does impute any other, but he repre- 
sents theseas frivolous. Let it be con- 
sidered, that, acting for another, and 
not for myself, I have been in many 
instances obliged to give way to the 
publisher, where | should not have 
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yielded had the publication been my 
own. ‘The preface to the eighth edi- 
tion is published against my will: 
mutijated and disjointed, as any 
one may see, who will look to the 
seventh. Ido not believe the pub- 
lisher would have liked these incor- 
rectnesses at the foot, and in the 
margin. And I have some doubt 
what effect they would have had on 
the first appearance of the poem bee 
fore the public. Extraordinary me- 
rit, though ultimately perhaps sure, 
is often far from an immediate pass- 
port to fame. I knew, for it had 
been candidly stated, that the MS, 
had been offered to several principal 
booksellers, and not accepted. 1 felt 
no additional hazards were to be 
created in prejudice of a production 
against which there were such proofs 
already of prejudice and inattention. 
Mine was, therefore, not merely a 
scrupulous solicitude not to offend, 
what 1 might suspect would be the 
notions of the printer or bookseller, 
or of fastidious readers, on the ele- 
gance, or ‘inelegance,’ as Z. is pleas- 
ed to phrase it, ‘of the lineal for- 
mation. ‘Though, as times are, that, 
in the outset, was a circumstance of 
some moment, it might now, indeed, 
safely be published in that manner, 
if the author, or his publisher, chuse 
todo so. I had said, that what the 
state of the MS. was might be seen, 
*“ ] believed, pretty exactly.” Z, 
quotes these words in italic. But the 
manuscript is not in my possession : 
the statement was not of my making : 
and Ido not chuse to say more in 
any instance, than | know or believe, 

What was said of the sonnet, { re- 
garded, and still regard, as disre- 
spectful to me, who prefixed it to 
the Farmer's Boy, and unhecoming 
toward the lady who is the author 
of it. My sensibility, therefore, on 
this occasion, is, I think, what it 
ought to be. 

Z, speaks magnificently of his “ cri- 
tical analization.” Your readers will 
judge whether he has produced any 
thing answerable to this pomp of 
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diction. Thus much I will assure 
Z. in parting, that | am not accus- 
tomed to female or male correspon- 


‘dents whose observations resemble 


those of his. Care. Lorrr. 
Foston, near Bury, Sugolk, 
May 27, 1805. 
RE 
A SYSTEM OF COSMOLOGY; IN- 

TENDED AS AN INTRODUCTION 

TO THEGENERALSTU DY OF HIS- 

TORY. 

Media. 

Sreaso divides all Media into 
two parts, Media Magna and Media 
Atropatia, or Otropatanea, which 
was derived from Atropas, 2 governor 
of that province for the king of Per- 
sia, who defended it against Alex- 
ander, and upon the downfall of the 
Persian empire, seized it for him- 
self, and transmitted it to his poste- 
rity. Artahazanes. was descended 
from him, and we find another of 
the same name reigned in Strabo’s 
time, the kingdom being held even 
then by the same family. According 
to Poiybius, this country extended 
on one side as far as the Pontus 
Euxinus, and on the other to the 
Caspian sea, was very fertile, and 
plentifully supplied with all sorts of 
provision, and its Inhebitants a brave 
and warlike people, but very differ- 
entin their manuers from those we 
have been lately describing, being a 
barbarous and inliuman race, origin- 
ally much iatermixed with the Scy- 
thians. The great change which the 
face of a country sometimes under- 
goes, from the more improved or 
neglected degree of cultivation in 
diflerent ages, may in some measure 
account for the contradictory de= 
scriptions we sometimes meet with 
in different authors, respecting the 
same country. Notwithstanding the 
fertility ascribed to the soil of this 
province by some authors, according 
to others, it wasa cold barren coune 
try, allotted on that very account to 
Shalmanezer, alier the conquest of 
that kingdom. 

‘The metropolis of this part of Me- 
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dia, was Gaza, situated in a spacfous 
plain between Ecbatana and Artox- 
ata. 

Media Magna was bounded by 
Persia, Parthia, Hyrcania, Atropa- 
tia, and the Caspian, called also the 
Hyrcanian sea. ‘The most remark- 
able cities were, Ecbatan, Laodicea, 
Aspanica, Regnia, Arsacea. Fice 
batan, the metropolis of ai’ Media, 
and the seat both of tle Median aud 
Persian monarchs, was built by De- 
joces, the same that is called in the 
book of Judith, Arphaxad, the first 
prince that reignea in Media afier 
it had shaken off the Assyrian yoke. 
As the account given us by Herodo- 
tus is extremely curious, it may not 
be unacceptable to the reader, though 
it is so very incredible, that we can- 
not but suppose he must have em- 
bellished it with the effusions of his 
own imagination, ‘The walls of this 
city, he says, were seven in number, 
all of a circular form, and graeually 
rising one above another. The royal 
palace and treasury were within the 
innermost circle of the seven. The 
first of these walls was one hundred 
and seventy-eight furlongs in circum- 
ference, with white battiements ; the 
second, black ; the third, of a purple 
colour; the fourth, blue; and the 
fifth, of a deep orange ; but the two 
innermost, serving more immediately 
for the security of the royal person, 
were embellished with every possible 
ornament, the one covered with sil- 
ver, and the innermost of the two 
with gold, Elowever this might have 
been, that it was a city of the first 
note in antiquity, not inferior to 
Nineveh, or Babylon, we have suffi- 
cient evidence from the baok of Ju- 
dith above alluded to, and to which 
we will refer the reader for the par- 
ticulars, ‘This city is always called 
Ecbatana of Media, to distinguish it 
from another of the same name in 
Syria. 

The northern parts of Media, ly- 
ing between the Caspian mountains 
and the sea, are very cold and bar- 
sen, which is further confirmed by 
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the accounts we have of the present 
inhabitants, who it is said, make 
their bread of dried and pounded 
almonds, and their drink of the juice 
of certain herbs, The snow lies on 
the mountaius for hine months in the 
year, but the southern parts are 
productive of all sorts of grain, and 
the necessaries of life, and the country 
is so pleasant, that it is called the 
garden of Persia. All the provinces 
that are more remote from the sea, 
have the air much purer, and the 
soil much drier, though liable to 
heavy rains and violent storms, espe- 
cially in the spring and autumn; 
whereas those parts which are situ- 
ated between the mountains and the 
sea, are swampy, and full of marshes, 
and dreadfully infested by venomous 
insects, Besides the cattle and game 
of all sorts, with which the inland 
provinces abound, some of them have 
for many ages been remarkable for 
the various excellent wines they pro- 
duce ; those travellers who have 
been most minute in their observa- 
tions and inquiries, and the best able 
to report them, have reckoned sixty 
different kinds of grapes, all of an 
exquisite flavour, and to be found 
there at this day, 

While we are treating of Media, 
it may not be amiss to say some- 
thing respecting the Caspian sea, 
which is its boundary on the north, 
as there are some things of a very 
particular nature attending it. This 
large body of water was called the 
Caspian, or Hyrcanean sea, with 
respect to the situation it bore to the 
Caspian and Hyrcanean shores, both 
which it washed, so that each of 
those nations claimed a right of giv- 
ing it theirown name. ‘The ancients 
had but a very imperfect knowledge 
of its true situation and extent. ‘The 
Persians cal! this sea Hiulsum. or the 
sea of Astracan, the Russians give it 
the name of Gnalinskoi. It receives 
the river Wolga, which is like a sea 
itself, and near two hundred others, 
without any visible increase or diini- 
nution, Nor is it ever observed te 
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ebb, or flow; this has of course given 
rise to many speculations,’ and some 
have imagined, that it must have 
some subterraneous communication 
either with the Black sea, though 
an hundred leagues distant, or with 
the Persian gulph, which is near two 
hundred leagues distant from it. 
Father Avril, a very ingenious and 
philosophical man, and one of the 
more modern travellers, is of the 
latter opinion; and alleges in proof 
of it, that opposite Xilan, in Persia, 
there are two immense whirlpools, 
which with an incredible rapidity, 
and horrible noise, suck in, and swal- 
low, whatever comes near them, and 
are consequently caused by some 
great cavity in the earth. He adds, 
that every year about the latter end 
of the autumn, a great quantity of 
willow leaves are observed floating 
on the water, by those who inhabit 
the coasts of the Persian gulf, and 
as this tree is no where to be found 
near the Persian gulf, and on the 
other hand the eoasts of the Caspian, 
towards the province of Xilan, are 
covered with them, he very reasona- 
bly concludes, that there must be 
some subterraneous intercourse be- 
tween these two seas, the leaves be- 
ing conveyed through fissures from 
the one to the other. This sea is salt, 
like others, notwithstanding the opi- 
nion of the ancients to the contrary, 
and its freshness in some parts, near’ 
the shore, is owing only to the im- 
mense quantity of water which is dis- 
charged by all thesé rivers into it. 
It is neither of a different colour 
from other seas, nor without various 
sorts of fish. 

The ancients, by the assistance of 
the fabulous history of their heroes, 
have assigned many different origins 
for the name of Media, not worth 
troubling the reader with, it will be 
quite sufficient to follow our original 
plan, and derive it from the patri- 
archs. It no doubt, therefore, took 
its name from Madai, third son of 
Japhet, as in Scripture the Medes 
are constantly called Madai. 

Vou, IIL. 
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Their government was monarchical, 
like all other primitive nations, and 
they seem to have had kings of their 
own, in the earliest times. Some 
have been of opinion, that one of the 
four kings who in the days of Abra- 
ham invaded the southern coasts of 
Canaan, reigned in Media. ‘The 
Medes were once a very warlike 
race, but in process of time became 
one of the most effeminate nations in 
Asia, In war they used’ the same 
armour as the Persjans, whom they 
are said to have taught the art of 
war, especially to handle with dex- 
terity the bow. Polygamy was not 
only allowed by them, but they weré 
bound by law to maintain at least 
seven wives, and those women were 
looked upon with contempt who 
maintained fewer than five husbands. 
In war they poisoned their arrows 
with a bituminous liquor called naph- 
ta, whereof, there was great plenty 
in Media, Persia, and Assyria. It 
is described as burning the flesh with 
such violence, that water rather in- 
creased than extinguished it, and 
that dust alone could put a stop to 
it, and in some degree allay the vio- 
lent pain it occasioned. ‘This is ex- 
tremely singular, if the liquor was 
really nothing more than a solution 
of, or impregnated with naphta. 
And though it must certainly be of 
a very combustible nature, from the 
description we have of it, as given by 
naturalists, without ignition, all sul- 
phureous substances as such merely, 
tend rather to the cure of wounds, 
but itis more of an oil, therefore, its 
evil effects must be similar to those 
of oil of thyme or cinnamon, which 
would bring on a dréadful inflamma. 
tion, if applied to a fresh wound. 
We have the following description of 
it in Mr. Nicholson’s Chemical Dic 
tionary. Naphta, he says, is a fine 
thin fragrant colourless oil, which 
issues out of white, yellow, or black 
clays in Persiaand Media. It burns 
with a bluish yellow flame, and is as 
inflammable as ether, and like it dise 
engages gold from aqua regia. Isis 
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not decomposed by distillation; yet, 
if long exposed to the air, it changes 
colour, becomes thick, and degene- 
rates into petrol. Its smell is very 
different from that of vegetable oils; 
it dissolves resins and balsams, but 
not elastic gum. It dissolves the es- 
sential oils, but is itself insoluble in 
spirit of wine or ather. 

The ideas of the inhabitants of this 
country concerning friendship and 
filial piety, we are told, led them to 
throw the bodies of their friends, 
parents, and relations, to a number 
of large dogs, of which they had a 
famous breed, not only when dead, 
but even when at the point of death, 
and looking upon it as dishonourable 
to die in their beds, or to be laid in 
the ground. ‘This is told by good 
historians, but it is really incredible, 
that any mistaken notions and pre- 
judices should so far get the better of 
nature, 

The Medes are charged by some, 
with being the first people that made 
eunuchs, but it is certain that infa- 
mous practice was in use by the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, long before 
it could possibly have been thought 
of by either the Medes or Persians 
om their then early state. 

The laws and religion of the Medes 
were much the same with those of 
the Persians, which will be given, 
therefore, when we enter on their 
affairs. Of their arts, trade, and 
learning, we know little. ‘Their 
country abounded with many excel- 
lent productions, but whether they 
made use of them in a commercial 
way is unknown. Neither do we 
find any mention made by the an- 
cients of their arts or sciences. Dur- 
ing the short time of their monarchy, 
they seem to have applied their 
thoughts only to war. 

It might naturally be expected 
from the great affinity in manners, 
laws, customs, and religion, between 
the Mees and Persians, besides the 
proximity of their situation to 


one another, that the account of 
Persia should follow that of Media, 
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which joined Persia on the north : 
but that would be to enter the heart 
of the Greater Asia, before we had 
given an account of those nations, 
which were situated west of Persia 
on the southern side; and the reader 
will recollect, that, our march has 
been conducted on the northern side 
of Asia Magna, as bounded by the 
Black and Caspian seas, and Mount 
Caucasus: when we say bounded, 
it is to be understood of that part of 
Asia known to the ancients as Asia 
Magna : for the extent of the conti- 
nent of Asia, beyond Caucasus, con- 
sisting of Great Tartary, is as large 
as all the countries we are now 
speaking of together. It was impossi- 
ble to bring these distant countries 
into view at once, wherefore hoping 
by the assistance of the maps, which 
every student of history ought per- 
petually to have before him in his 
studies, the reader will be able to 
avoid obscurity, we will go back a 
little, and bring up our account of 
the western people, by beginning 
with Syria. 
Syria, or Assyria. 

Tits country was named Assyria, 
from Ashur, one of the sons of Shem; 
for we find according to Moses, 
“‘ out of the land of Shinaar went 
forth Ashur, and built Nineveh, and 
the cities of Rhoboth, Calah, and 
Resen, between Nineveh and Calah; 
the same is a great city.” Gen. x. 
12, which fixes the true time of the 
foundation of the Assyrian kingdom, 
which must have been about that of 
Babel; so that we may reckon the 
people of Syria as true aborigines. 

This country was bounded on the 
north, by part of Armenia and Mount 
Niphates ; on the south, by Susiana ; 
on the east, by part of Media, and 
the mountains Choatra and Zagros ; 
and on the west by the Tigris. A 
certain part of this country was call- 
ed Actiabene, from whence we find 
that the whole region had often ob- 
tained that name. It was the chief 
province of Assyria, and in this parts 
near the ‘l'igris, stood the famous 
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and so much celebrated city of Ni- 
nus, as called by profane writers, or 
Nineveh, in Holy Writ. The ex- 
tent and greatness of this city is suf- 
ficently described by the prophet 
Jonah. According to Diodorus Si- 
culus it was four hundred and eighty 
stadia in circumference, or forty- 
seven English miles, It was sur- 
rounded with lofty walls and tow- 
ers; the walls were two hundred 
feet in height, and so very broad, 
that three chariots might drive on 
them abreast; the towers were two 
hundred feet in height, and fifteen 
hundred in number. Tat excellent 
historian was however undoubtedly 
mistaken, or we may rather attri- 
bute the error to his transcribers, in 
placing Nineveh on the Euphrates, 
since all other historians, as well as 
geographers, who speak of this city, 
tell us in express terms, that it stood 
on the 'figris. It was ruined by the 
Medes, as had been foretold by the 
prophet Nahum, chap. iii, for Stra- 
bo tells us expressly, that Ninus, 
upon the downfal of the Syrian, that 
is, the Assyrian empire, was utterly 
ruined. Jt may be necessary here 
to prevent the reader from falling 
into any mistake, as if Syria and 
Assyria were two different places ; 
to observe that Syria is merely a 
contraction for Assyria, these two 
names being confounded and indif- 
ferently used, for one and the same 
country, by all the ancient writers, 
The original name of Syria, that is, 
in the first of all languages, the He- 
brew, was Aram, from Aram, the 
youngest son of Shem; and under 
that denomination, it was of very 
wide extent, including Syria and 
Mesopotamia, which was the Aram 
Naharaim, or Syria of the two 
rivers. In all probability, Aram 
had the start of his brother Ashur, 
in settling in this country, which did 
not obtain the name of Assyria till 
Ashur eclipsed his brother, by build- 
ing Nineveh. 

The province of Apolloniatis, lay 
east of Adiabene, so called from its 
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metropolis Apollonia, situated be- 
tween the rivers Gorgus and Silla. 
Artemito, lay east of Seleucis. The 
origin of these cannot certainly be 
reckoned among the early events we 
are now taking under consideration, 
their names being obviously derived 
from the Greek ; most likely they, 
with several others, were founded by 
Seleucus, one of the generals of Alex- 
ander the Great, who divided the 
empire between them on his death. 
Seleucus built the city of Antioch, 
on the river Orontes, which soon 
became the metropolis of all the 
east; for not only the Syrian mo- 
narchs, but the Roman governors, 
to whose cate the eastern provinces 
were committed, when Rome became 
the mistress of the world, chose it 
for the usual place of their resi- 
dence ; and in the christian times, 
it was the sce of the chief patriarch 
of Asia. Besides Antioch, Seleucus 


built Seleucia, so called from his . 


own name ; Apamea, from his wife 
Apamea; and Laodice, from his 
mother Laodice. Apamea and Se- 
leucia stood on the same river with 
Antioch. From these four cities, 
that quarter of Syria was called ‘Te- 
trapolis, or the country of the four 
cities; this appellation we often meet 
with in different writers, though the 
true name of that tract was Seleucis, 
which was given to it by himself ; 
for Syria, under the kings of the 
Macedonian race, was divided into 
three parts, viz. Syria, properly so 
called, Coclo Syria, or the ITollow 
Syria, and Syria Palestina. ‘These 
observations may perhaps be rather 
uninteresting, but for the reasons 
just above mentioned, are necessary, 
to obviate that uncertainty which is 
so apt to arise in the mind of the 
voung student in history,with respect 
to the identity of places, which bore 
so many various appellations, 
Among the rivers of Assyria, the 
Tigris may justly be reckoned the 
chief, not only because it washed all 
the western skirts of the country, 
and the other rivers fell into it, but 
3T 2 
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also because all the greatest cities, 
Nineveh, Otesiphon, &c. were situ- 
ated upon it, 

The modern name of Assyria, is 
Curdistan, or the country of the 
Curds. Syria, we are informed, is 
a very pleasant country, and the fer- 
tility such, that almost the whole 
of it may be called a. garden. It 
abounds with all things. It is mostly 
a plain country, covered with a deep 
rich soil, and therefore cultivated 
with the greater facility and less la- 
bour. There is a remarkable circum- 
stance in the account we have of 
the Orontes, which indeed, ifwe may 
give any credit to it, may 1n a great 
measure account for the above- 


mentioned surprising degree of fer-. 


tility of this country, as the water 
of that river must on the supposi- 
tion, contain some strong alkaline 
salt, which operates very favourably 
zS a manure; we are told that the 
waters of the Orontes are not fit to 
drink, and that the fish, which, not- 
withstanding this circumstance, live 
in it, are equally unfit for food ; 
this does net go down much more 
easily than the fish bones would, if 
the water is in general so destruc- 
tive to animal life. 

There are two very remarkable 
vallies, with salt pits in this country, 
one near Aleppo, the other in the 
neighbourhood of Palmyra, they 
continually shoot forth salt in sur- 
prising abundance. There are also 
several medicinal waters. ‘The ce- 
dars of Lebanon deserve also some 
notice; there are but few of them 
now standing; they are near a chiis- 
tian monastery caJled Canobine, not 
far from Tripoli. They stand in the 
midst of snow, near the. highest part 
of Libanus. In this part the snow 
is said by some writers to continue on 
the ground nearly the whole year ; 
others assert the contrary; this may 
very possibly be owing to the difler- 
ent degrees of severity of the wea- 
ther, at the several seasons different 
travellers have been there. Of the 
old trees there are now only sixteen 
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standing, the largest of which was 
found to measure twelve yards about, 
its branches spreading thirty-seven 
yards round, and about five or six 
yards from the ground, the tree di- 
vides itself into five main branches, 
each equal to a great tree. There 
is a circumstance, in the account of 
these trees, from whence this.extract 
is taken, which deserves notice: as 
they spread out to a great distance 
at top, with a broad flat head, al- 
most like an umbrella, the weight of 
snow that would lodge upon them 
might undoubtedly break their 
branches, as in some seasons the 
snow falls in immense quantities ; to 
prevent this, they are reported to 
have the extraordinary faculty of 
preparing themselves against it, by 
stretching their branches upwards, 
till they form a cone; thereby ex- 
posing the smallest surface possible 
to the heavens, and by that means 
preserving themselves from ruin. 
This certainly at first sounds too 
much of the marvellous, though upon 
reflection it seems capable of, being 
physically accounted for. The fibres 
of that wood may. possess an uncom- 
mon degree of contractibility, and 
the extreme cold on the mountain 
of course tends to draw them to- 
gether, which must mechanically 
raise the branches from their hori- 
zontal position to a more erect one, 
and so, by degrees, to a perpendicu- 
lar, when their natural. attraction, 
on being brought su much nearer to- 
gether, will complete the work of 
forming the cone. At the foot of 
the largest of these trees,, there are 
four stone altars. Upon the day of 
the transtiguration, the patriarch of 
the Margnites repairs, to them, at- 
tended by a number. of bishops, 
priests, and monks, and ofliciates 
pontifically in honour of the Virgin, 
threatening those who injure the 
trees with an anathema. 

In respect to the form of govern- 
ment which prevailed among the 
Syrians, all we know is, that they 
were auciently governed by heads of 
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families, called kings, and that there 
were great numbers of them is cer- 
tain; as also, that they continued 
under, this form of government, to 
the days of Saul, appears from the 
kings of Zobah, and the petty kings 
in Mesopotamia being summoned to 
attend Benhadad in war, no fewer in 
number than thirty-two, as we find 
in 1 Sam. chap. xiv. As this simple 
and natural form obtained among 
their neighbours in Canaan, and 
other places, there can be no doubt 
that all these nations were at first 
divided into many small kingdoms. 
Concerning their laws we have no- 
thing to build upon, they were in all 
likelihood few, and depended upon 
the arbitrary will of the prince ; for 
all their kings affected to claim di- 
vine honours, and set themselves 
above all the gods of the people they 
vanquished ; sometimes even requir- 
ing that no other deity, besides 
themselves, should be worshipped, as 
we find in 2 Kings, xviii. and Ju- 
dith, iii. It would be vain, therefore, 
to look for any settled form of law 
amongst a people labouring under 
such despotism. 

We are also pretty much in the 
dark as to their religion ; in general 
we know, that they, like the rest of 
the surrounding nations, were idola- 
ters, and of the most detestable 
description, and that it was with the 
greatest difliculty that the knowledge 
of the true God was preserved 
amongst a very small portion of his 
creatures, 

Their customs, arts, manners, and 
trade, must have differed but little 
from those of the Babylonians. 

Conclusion. 

When the writer first. conceived 
the plan of distributing cosmological 
information among the students of 
history, through the medium of one 
of the most useful periodical publi- 
cations, the Universal Maguzine, it 
was his intention to have conducted 
the reader round the habitable globe; 
describing, in the first place, those 
parts only which were known to the 
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ancients, with the origin of the first 
spread of mankind over the world ; 
and secondly, to have traced the 
origin of the inhabitants of those 
tracts of country, which have since, 
at different periods, been discovered, 
and have added so largely to the ge- 
netal population, The design, it 
will be readily granted, is in itself 
extensive, and attended with some 
difficulty, not only requiring consi- 
derable information, but much judg- 
ment, in selecting the best, from 
amongst the numerous and different 
accounts and conjectures of the se- 
veral authors, however respectable, 
who have treated of this subject. 
He is by no means so vain, as to flat- 
ter himself that as far as he has 
gone, his success has been equal to 
the importance of the subject; on 
the contrary, he is conscious of ma- 
ny imperfections, and whatever de- 
gree of merit, if any, may attach to 
the attempt he has made, must be 
left to the candour and liberality of 
the reader; at the same time it is 
with regret he perceives, that as the 
subject opens before him, it discos 
vers a more extensive view, than he 
at first imagined ; requiring much 
more time, and greater room, than 
could be solicited in a Magazine, 
the principal object of which is va- 
riety. Fearing, therefore, that his 
readers, particularly those less at- 
tracted by such subjects, may begin 
to think him tedious, he will desist 
from further trying their patience, 
together with that of the editor, 
thinking himself highly favoured al- 
ready by the indulgence shown to 
his repeated communications. To 
those readers, however, who may 
view his efiorts in a more partial 
light, he feels an apology due, for 
the abrupt manner in which he, for 
the present, takes leave of them; beg- 
ging them to accept of his promise, 


that at a future period, and perhaps ° 


in somewhat of a different form, he 
will recommence his task, with re- 
doubled efforts, and recruited vigour, 
on @ subject, in itself not unenter- 
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taining, and certainly of great use, 
to regulate our ideas, and give us 
some notion of the moral and _poli- 
tical characters of the different peo- 
ple and nations, whose history we 
may be perusing; so that it may be 
called in some respects, the outline, 
or skeleton of history; being to his- 
tory, what osteology is to ana- 
tomy; for the first spreading of 
mankind over this our globe, their 
settling in different parts, of vast 
extent, and at a great distance 
from each other, and the original 
cause of that similitude we so of- 
ten discover between many of 
them notwithstanding their remote- 
ness, being the ground work and 
subtending power of all those cu- 
rious and intricate scenes, which 
history discovers to us, bears a con- 
siderable analogy to the office of the 
bones, which subtend the muscular 
flesh, and thereby give due action 
to that curious vascular system, 
from whence arises those wonderful, 
and never sufficiently to be admired 
phenomena, which adorn, and in so 
many different ways exhibit, the na- 
tural functions of the microcosm. 
ee eee 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Srr, 

ALLOW me, Mr. Editor, to in- 
trude on your numerous readers 
some mention of a grievance, which 
mahy may deem too obvious to be 
worthy the notice of a Miscellany so 
respectable as yours. I mean, sir, 
the lotteries ; concerning which se- 
ductive enticements are every day 
thrust into our hands in this popu- 
lous city. 

This mode of raising money for 
the public exigency is, comparative- 
ly, an introduction of late years to 
our columns ef ways and means; 
and has, I believe, in no country 
been carried to such an extent as in 
this. I have recently witnessed more 
than one scene of domestic misery 
in consequence of this dangerous 
system, to describe which the pen of 
poetry would be too cold. In one 
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instance, the wife of a reputable 
tradesman died broken-hearted ; in 
another the wretched parent lived 
to deplore his infatuation over six 
destitute babes !—~I need not observe 
that the mode of gambling termed 
insurance produced the ruin of these 
miserable people. 

It may be said that the laws for- 
bid, under heavy penalties, the nefa- 
rious traffic of insurance; so they 
do; but, alas, they cannot prevent 
it! It is carried on to an inconceiv- 
able amount during the drawing of 
every lottery, and in each of those 
fatal days involves the beggary of 
hundreds. 

The wise Chinese, weare told, are 
as careful to prevent the evils of im- 
morality as to punish them when 
committed. Happy were it if our 
legislature would condescend to cos 
py, in this point, the simple virtue’ 
of these remote people. Too fre- 
quently, I fear, may the abandoned 
victim of public justice trace his 
first deviation to the consequences 
of that authorized gaming-school, 
the lottery. 

Laudable measures have been 
adopted, by the watchfulness of our 
government, to curb the licentious- 
ness of the pharo-table and the dices 
box ; but can it be imagined these 
will be effectually operative while 
the same government Licenses the 
destructive vice of gaming in another 
form? Indeed there appears some 
injustice in prohibiting that in pri- 
vate which is rendered in public 
source of legislative emolument. 
While government derives a branch 
ef the revenue from the toleration 
of an error in the hands of the mul- 
titude, is it to be supposed the afflu. 
ent individual will regard with dread 
the performance of the same impro- 
priety, though in a less rational mo- 
dification. 

The licensed stews, abolished in the 
reign of Henry, I cannot but think a 
harmless institution, compared with 
the gigantic evils of a licensed sys- 
tem of gaming. 











The ill effects of this custom seem 
incalculable. In a mercantile coun- 
try it is peculiarly improper.—The 
young tradesman learns to look with 
disdain on the slow, but certain and 
honourable profits of industry, when 
accustomed to contemplate the im- 
mense sums to be attained by the 
evolutions of chance. He turns his 
calculations to other probabilities 
than those of commercial inter- 
change ; and while he does so, pe- 
nury steais upon him, attended by 
every degradation that indolence can 
communicate. 

Supposing the lotteries to produce 
half a million annually to govern- 
ment, we are not without many skil- 
ful financiers who could surely de- 
vise some better means of raising 
that sum than by a toleration of the 
public propensity to gambling. 

It may be said the schemes are 
equitable ; and the sums hazarded 
inconsequential ; while those to be 
acquired may soften the wants of the 
decayed, and assist the rise of indus- 
try. All this may be possible; the 
schemes are undoubtedly just; but 
could we mark the progress of the 
prizes, both high and low, I fear we 
should seldom see them add to the 
permanent happiness of their posses- 
sors—and still it is gaming; still the 
germ of a destructive vice is scatter- 
ed far and wide, and its fruits can 
hardly fail to enlarge every item of 
the catalogue of human miseries. 

Submitting these cursory obser- 
vatigns to your indulgence, I am, 
sir, yours, 

A constant ReEaDer. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Str, 

THROUGH the medium of your 
impartial Magazine, permit me to 
defend myself against the illiberal 
attack of a critical reviewer for 
March 1805, in his notice of the 
Life of Bonaparte, if it is not con- 
trary to your practice to listen to 
complaints against other periodical 
writers. Though I trust I am not 
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blind to my own faults, and am tho- 
roughly convinced of the mediocrity 
of my talents, I am not willing that 
they should be underrated by parti- 
ality or malevolence. A critic who 
writes from an honorable motive, 
never descends to falsehood and mis- 
representation, nor asserts more than 
he is able to prove; he dwells not 
merely on the faults, without saying 
a word about the merits of an au- 
thor; and in order to give a candid 
account of the books he reviews, 
selects examples both of the one and 
the other. ‘The critic of whom I 
have to complain, accuses me of 
giving little else than a collection of 
stories, which have been known by 
heart fur many years; to him they 
may he familiar, but I deny that 
they are generally so, and even sup- 
posing it to be the case, is an histo- 
rian to be precluded from stating 
facts, merely because they are well 
known at the time in which he 
writes? If this is the case, posterity 
must be content to read romance ; 
though I have not omitted to relate 
facts merely on account of their no- 
toriety, I have also produced others 
not so generally received. That the 
story of the massacre at Jaffa was 
copied word for word from Sir R. 
Wilson’s narrative, I positively deny, 
for it is much compressed from his 
account. The fact of the cannon 
balls tearing up the ground under 
the feet of Bonaparte’s horse, the 
critic may have read exactly in the 
same words, but it is somewhat sin- 
gular if he did, for I translated it 
myself from Petit’s account of the 
battle of Marengo. The critic’s se- 
verity on my statement of the ex- 
pensive materials from which my 
book was composed, he would pro- 
bably have spared, had he consi- 
dered, that the term applied not to 
the price of each separate article, 
but to the expence of the whole: it 
would be rather an odd method of 
depreciating the value of a library, 
to say that it consisted of books not 
worth mose than six shillings a 
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volume, one with another. I re- 

t it again, that the collection of 
books from which my Life of Bona- 
parte was composed, is not generally 
attainable, because it is expensive, 
and, therefore, not easily purchased. 
The reviewer asserts, that the Ma- 
terials for Thinking, is a book ut- 
terly unknown, because it has not 
come under his cognizance, it was 
not, however, unkuown to his pre- 
decessor, who honored it with his 
notice. The gentleman, without 
knowing any thing about me or my 
concerns, attempts to prove by a 
very curious deduction, that my 
own pecuniary emolument was the 
only object I had in view, when I 
published; the price of the book is 
@ sufficient answer to such an “insi- 
nuation ; for though I sold the whole | 
edition of 500 copies; it only repaid 
me the expence of printing, &c. and 
the second edition 1 have given 
wholly to my bookseller, to print at 
his own expence. That the book 
contains no great depth of argument 
or novelty of remark, may possibly 
be true, it only aims at being a 
faithful record of facts, without par- 
tiality or prejudice. The remainder 
of the reviewer’s remarks, which re- 
late solely to opinions, I leave to 
the judgment of my readers, who 
will decide between us: all I have 
intended, is to guard them against 
his misrepresentation and calumny. 
The gentleman, if he deserves that 
name, has treated me throughout 
with much apparent contempt, which 
I must tell him gives me very little 
uneasiness, because he neither seems 
entitled to do so, by his talents nor 
his celebrity, and because’ I well 
know how undeservedly the praise 
and censure of reviewers in general 
is bestowed. I have never sought 
to propitiate them by any means 
. whatever. I live at too great a dis- 
tance from the literary world, to 
have either friends or enemies among 
those who compose it; literature is 
the amusement of my life, and I 
have sought to make my studies 
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profitable to others, though never 
to myself, beyond the pleasure they 
afford me. I am not an author by 
profession, and, thank God! I am 
not a reviewer by trade! Though it 
should be the study of those who set 
up for the guides of the public taste, 
and the public morality, to foster 
and support men of independent for- 
tune, who devote themselves to lite- 
rature, yet they seem rather to turn 
it into a craft which they wish to 
keep to themselves, and deter all 
others from venturing to understand. 
From the candour : and liberality with 
which you have hitherto treated all 
I have addressed to you, I am in- 
duced to hope you will give this let- 
ter a favorable reception, and by so 
Reset you will greatly enhance the 
\kindness I have already received. 
W. Burpoy. 
Tynemouth, June 8, 1805. 
a 
Dzsirous at all times of obliging a 
learned contributor to the Univer- 
sal Magazine, and not less anxious 
to be thought impartial among our 
literary disputants, we are induced 
to yield to the request of our Oxo- 
nian correspondent, contained in 
the following letter, after having 
thought to lay the subject aside. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

I HAVE just received my copy of 
the Universal Magazine for the last 
month, and am very sorry that you 
express an unwillingness to insert my 
last reply to Ordevex. I put it to 
your eandour and sense of fairness. 
whether I am not entitled to its in- 
sertion, and whether, in strict truth, 
I trespass on the pages of your valu- 
able Miscellany, more than any 
other controversialists. who write on 
subjects of a more private nature, 
and in no wise connected with sub- 
jects of a public nature. I certainly 
did not, nor dol intend to take up 
my pen again on the subject of that 
letter, whatever may be the conduct 
of my adversaries: and upon this 
condition, and this assurance, I will 
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still, hope ghat you will consider it 
not unworthy a place in the Maga- 
zine. G.N. 





MR, NOTEGORE’S REJOINDER TO 
ORDEVEX. 

Facit indignatio versus. Juvenat. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag, 
Str, 

I PREFIX this motto, by way of 
commentary, upon that which de- 
corated the reply of Ordevex in your 
last number, because I am of opi- 
nion, that nothing but the most un- 
raly anger could have fabricated so 
ludicrous a parody, and, indeed, if 
at the outset of your correspon- 
dent’s letter, J was amused with this 
supposition, my conjecture on this 
point was most decidedly established, 
as I proceeded with the perusal of 
his Diatribe, and had unerring tes- 
timony of his virulent eruptions, 
and his malignant spleen. I am of 
opinion, that the variety of different 
judgments which prevail in the 
world, like the wind. blowing at vari- 
ous times, from various quarters, 
and with various degrees of violence 
and temperature, is certainly pro- 
ductive of a salutary agitation. If 
all men thought alike on all subjects, 
their pursuits would flag like fire .or 
want of opposition; and that enli- 
vening diversity which appears in 
human life, and is found to promote 
the ends of usefulness and advan- 
tage, by mutually supplying detects, 
and by stimulating to cheerlul exer- 
tion, would sink into the dead re- 
pose of unvaried uniformity. An 
offensive stagnation would be the 
consequence of an exact and univer- 
sal resemblance of sentiments, in- 
stead of that enlivening vivacity, 
which results from the apparent 
chaos, the discordant concord of 
taste and studies, and parties and 
principles. From a persuasion of 
the truth of these sentiments, I con- 
fess myself an advocate for contro- 
versial criticism, but, Sir, it too 
frequently happens, that, in the con- 
duct of these polemical agitations, 
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pride intervenes, where the appeal 
was made to reason, and where rea- 
son only should decide; that men 
consider their personal importance, 
intimately connected with the main+ 
tenance of those sentiments they 
may happen to have advanced, and 
if they should acknowledge them- 
selves mistaken or convinced by the 
arguments of an opponent; such an 
avowal would be held by all to be 
a humiliating confession of their own 
inferiority, and thus the object of 
the controversy ceasing to be truth, 
becomes the triumph of victorious 
disputation. Actuated by this heed- 
less zeal, Ordevex has culled the 
choicest flowers of Billingsgate and 
Clare market, and poured them up- 
on my devoted head, in a most ra- 
pid torrent of invective, and with 
the persecuting fury of » resentful 
malevolence. I pity him. Senti- 
ments very different from those of 
anger are excited in my mind, when 
I see a man, after violating the sa- 
cred obligations of correctness and 
candour, impelled by the vehe- 
mence of his own passion, totally to 
forget that politeness of manner, 
which is always observed amongst 
gentlemen even .in thgir severest 
contests, and that decorum which 
is due to the manifold readers of 
your widely-circulating publication, 
But, Sir, it was not improbable, as 
it usually happens, that his violence 
would be in proportion to the weak- 
ness of his canse, and that abuse 
would be brought in aid of sophisti- 
cated proof, Such is preciscly the 
case with his whole performance, 
and he has replied in a style of tem- 
pestuous buffeting to my letter, in 
which | am well aware there was 
nothing that could be wrested to my 
discredit, as an advocate for mo- 
deration, and in which the most 
crabbed and captious cnitic will 
hardly accuse me of having-ventured 
upon one unfounded objection, or 
one ungracious reproach. Adopt- 
ing, therefore, the coarseness of his 
language, I think it right to reply, 
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shortly to a publication that may 
appear plausible to those who mis- 
take the rant of declamation for the 
cogency of argument, and audacity 
of faisehood tor the calm intrepidi- 
ty of conscious rectitude. I shall be 
as concise as possible, for it would 
be needless to Javish the deeorations 
of language in a composition intended 
for the instruction and the refuta- 
tion of one who is obviously alive 
to none of its beauties, and seeming- 
ly incapable of every thing but the 
virulence of malice, and the malig- 
nitv of reproach: there, indeed, he 
is quite at home. ‘The argument 
between us is thus: the tirst letter ] 
had the honour of addressing to you, 
was directed to point out a manifest 
inconsistency between two passages 
in Liomer, and by administering the 
simplest remedy possible, 1 endea- 
voured to obviate the difficulty, by 
transposing one word only, and 
thereby, without at all impairing the 
metrical precision of the passage, I 
had the goou fortune to render bhar- 
monivus, what was before clashing 
and contradictory. This emenda- 
tion, to which no one with a spark 
of candour in his bosom, can deny 
the praise of ingenuity and fairness, 
did not, forsooth, suit this mysteris 
eus gentioman, under the signature 
of Ordevex, and so leaving his coun- 
his customers to shift for 
themselves, down he sits to write a 
commentary upon criticism, 
which he attacked with the most sa- 
vege eflvontery. The object of this 
curious efiusion was to shew, that 
Jiomer was periectly e@onsistent, 
that the word xzSedw simply signi- 
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fied, ** reclined;” but, however, that 
if any one demurred to give up a 
ready credence to this position, the 
word xa%¥igw signified, * to sleep,” 
and weuld do as well as the other. 
Now, Sir. these assertions are de- 
nied in the second letter, with all 
the intemperance of wrong-headed 
zeal: but, To pray your candour in 
cetermining whether I] speak not the 
truth. Ordevex, in order to sub- 
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stantiate his assumption, ghat »2ed_ 
signified only “to recline,”, quoted 
Pope, who has rendered the passage 
by that word ia bis translation. 
Plainly then, and dispassionately let 
it be answered, why, if such was not 
the intention of your correspondent, 
Pope was quoted at all? Was I not 
fairly authorised in concluding that 
the authority of the part was intro- 
duced to second and substantiate the 
** lame and impotent conclusion” of 
Ordevex? To deny this, is to sin 
and to tell a falsehood in the very 
day-light of truth. [ replied, there- 
fore, ina gentle amiableness of spi- 
rit, which I wish your correspon- 
dent had initated, and I took the 
liberty of saying, that in no autber, 
with whom 1 was acquainted, the 
word xa(svSw could bear any other 
interpretation than that of “ to 
sleep;” and with regard to the word 
x2$yw, 1 exemplified, by a few quota- 
tions that accidentally occurred to 
my memory, and without any effort 
ot research, that it would bear al- 
most any meaning rather than the 
particular one which belongs (if we 
except the verb vmyew,) exclusively 
to wow and its derivatives. Stunned 
by my powers of illustration, crusved 
by my argument, and finding that 
the cobweb of his criticism, when 
touched by the magic wand ef ge- 
nuine Jearning, vanished into air 
like a bladder of soap suds, ‘he 
rouses all his antipathy, and endea- 
vours to cow me into trembling 
and submission by big words, impe- 
rative manner, and blustering rail- 
lery. Disdaining to retort scurrili- 
ties, T will try to discover the traces 
of our argument, if, indeed, it be 
possible, amid this muddy maze of 
bitterness and reproach. In this se- 
cond jeiter, then, your wrangling 
correspondent gives us to under- 
stand that he did recognise xabevde 
in the sense of ‘to sleep ;’+—that 
Mr. Pope’s translacion was not in- 
treduced to support the hypothesis 
of its only meaning ‘to repose,” 
al:bough he is unable to teil us ior 


























what other purpose it was introduced ; 
and, lastly, shifting his ground, he 
says it is immaterial whether xa%ew 
signifies “to sleep,” or “to sit.” I 
say, shifting his ground, because you 
will recollect, that in his former lfet- 
ter he asserted in the most unquali- 
fied way, that «ice might be substi- 
tuted for xa$id:, because the meaning 
of both was the same. Put now, in 
his second epistle, he is ‘* not in- 
clined” to authorise the former 
meaning of that word. By the by, 
it requires no conjuror to account 
for this distnclination. After, how- 
ever, all these palpable tergiversa- 
tions and contradictions, let us see 
how he acquits himself. We are in- 
formed that it signifies not at all 
whether Jupiter, on the occasion 
under consideration, “ slept’ or 
“ sat:” “Nay,” says Ordevex tri- 
umphantly, “ it is most probable he 
sat, as in such posture he would 
have been less liable to the intrusion 
of sleep, than in a recumbent one.” 
This is arrant nonsense, and the in- 
exible and contumacious determi- 
nation of your correspondent, to 
stick to this meaning, may be not 
improperly termed, the very bigotry 
of error. Attend, Sir, for a mo- 
ment: It is allowed on all hands that 
Jupiter laid down, at least: It must 
be so: Ordevex understands, and 
would wish us to understand also, 
that Jupiter wished to avoid going to 
sleep, and that he chose an awk- 
ward posture, (perhaps, squatted up- 
on his hams, kissed his great toe, 
and looked like a huge fvol,) on 
purpose to avoid falling into the 
arms of Morpheus. The very con- 
trary must appear to be the truth, 


to every man who has a grain of 


sense. Jupiter was in that restless 
state, which desiderates, as the most 
opportune relief, the refreshing balm 
of sleep, to quiet and compose the 
unsettledness and anxiety of his 
mind. The deity, therefore, courted 
sleep; Bia Vex &xE yn dujnos wtvos, to 
be sure, but then the absence of this 
agreeable relief was occasioned, net 
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by his aversion to embrace it, but 
because ‘t was banished by the intru- 
sion of care, and the distraction of 
doubt. He was, therefore, writhing 
under the agonies of anxiety; and 
the urgency of busiuess (if I may 
use that familiar, but intelligible 
expression) had such an Gmnipotent 
possession of his faculties, that he 
could not sleep for “ very thought 
of it.” Ordevex, however, would 
have it, that whilst old madame Juno 
is carousing on her frousy pillow; her 
poor husband is torturing himself in 
every sort of awkward attitude ;— 
perhaps, kneeling on the buttons of 
his breeches, and making hideous 
grimaces ; or, probably, sitting with 
a bunch of stinging-nettles beneath 
his subdorsal promontory, in a state 
of denudation, or in some other 
equally natural and equally elegant 
position; endeavouring, with lauda- 
ble perseverance, to avoid the em- 
braces of that power, which; in the 
language of Shakespeare, “ knits up 
the ravell’d slecve of care;” and 
all this too in the midst of his afflic- 
tions! Such a supposition reaches 
the farthest limit that the genius of 
nonsense ever traversed: I hope you 
will not think me too severe, when 
I say, it is worthy of a place in the 
reply of Ordevex. ‘The heights of 
eminence, Sir, no one has ever yet 
scanned, at least, in the road of 
science: Lut when I laugh over this 
luminous hypothesis, I think we may 
fairly be said to have fathomed the 
gulph of igaorance.—i is from a 
sense of common justice to myself, 
that L am obliged to protract this 
letter, and I am certain you will 
acquiesce in my cpinion, that it is 
expedient for me so to do, after con- 
sidering the Joud and illiberal mau. 
ner in which [ have been attacked. 
Ordevex accuses me of inconsist- 
ency, because in my last letter I 
apologized’ for taking up so much of 
your time, by discuss.ng an ‘* unin- 
teresting subject;” and then tor call- 
ing this same subject, an ‘‘ impor- 
tant” one, Now, Sir, knowing very 
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well the extensive sale of your publi- 
cation, and that it must of conse- 
quence have readers of every de- 
scription, and that to some of these, 
a literary subject must of necessity 
be totally uninteresting in its discus- 
sion, I excused myself, from a con- 
sideration of that circumstance, from 
entering very widely into the field of 
criticism. In reference to them, and 
their taste of reading, the word 
* uninteresting” was used; but when 
I*came to speak of the importance 
of verbal criticism, I spoke of its 
importance to readers professedly 
devoted to literature. Many great 
scholars, we all know (let Samuel 
Johnson stand for a genus), of the 
most brilliant talents and consum- 
mate erudition, have held up, bya 
trite and frivolous’sort of pleasantry, 
verbal critics to ridicule, as noisy 
triflers, as arbiters of commas, as 
the very lacqueys and slaves of 
learning, whose greatest ambition is 
“ to pursue the triumph and par- 
take the gale” that wafts writers of 
genius into the wished-for harbour 
of fame, It was in opposition to 
the judgment of such men that I 
humbly begged leave to consider 
this department as “ important ;” 
ond the distinction I made was suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one but him 
who seems naturally disposed to ca- 
jole and deceive, and who thought 
it more convenient on this occasion 
to exchange fair and manly accusa- 
tion for the artifices of imposture.— 
Ordevex, with that singular intelicity 
(I repeat the expression) that cha- 
racterizes dulncss, has made a bounc- 
ing and wholly unqualified assertion, 
that the translation of Cowper’s 
Homer is superior to the work of 
Pope. This is a@ most mistaken no- 
tion. The best observations I ever 
met with on the poetry of Cowper, 
are to be found in the third num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, where 
the critics, with rather a too rigid 
adherence to the inexorable spirit of 
their motto, have given a very full 
and ample estimate of his original 
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and brilliant powers, and the review 
terminates with some reflections on 
his translation. It is observed with 
great propriety, that the language 
of this poet being vulgar and collo- 
quial, very ill accords with the ele- 
vated and melodious strains of Ho- 
mer, although it cannot be denied 
that he has given a more close and 
literal import of his author’s mean- 
ing than Pope. But to this rigid 
fidelity he has sacrificed the smooth- 
ness of the verse, the perspicuity of 
the expression, and the vigour of 
the sentiment, and the generality of 
readers will be of opinion, that the 
poetical beauty of the original was 
better worth preserving than the par- 
ticular signification of his expres- 
sions; and that the splendor of the 
Homeric diction is altogether as es- 
sential a part of his composition, as 
the sense and the meaning which 
they convey. But Cowper, with all 
his pretensions to faithfulness, is 
not quite so faultless and so accu- 
rate as Ordevex, and those who take 
up their opinions on hearsay, would 
imagine. Allow me, for I have in- 
vestigaicd the matter with the most 
profound, and I may add, the most 
successful precision, to touch a little 
on this head: When in Od. 4, v. 73, 
Telemachus describes the mansion 
of Menelaus, Mr. C. renders nAsxreoy 
amber, contrary to the explanation 
of Pliny, who defines electrum to 
be gold, containing a fifth part of 
silver, and quotes the Homeric pas- 
sage. See Plin. 1.53, ¢. 4. Am- 
ber ornaments, I believe, are never 
mentioned by Homer in the singu- 
lar. Thus in Od. 18, v. 294, the 
golden necklace presented by Eury- 
machus is called nAexrgoow eeguevor. 
—Again, Homer Od. 11, v. 579, 
places two vultures by the side of 
Tityus, which entered his bowels, 
and tore his liver by turns, and 
adds, to enhance the horror of the 
image, 0) ex amayueto xeer:—‘* he 
had not hands to rescue him,” ens 
tranced, no doubt, or chained to the 
ground, ‘This Cowper translates; 
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** Nor suffic’d his hands to fray 
them thence.” Why not, if he had 
a hand for each vulture, unless we 
suppose him chained or entranced,— 
And again, Od. 19, v. 389, Ulysses 
removes from the light of the hearth 
into the shade, lest the nurse, who 
bad already discovered a striking 
resemblance in his shape, voice, and 
limbs, to those of her lost master, 
by handling the thigh, and seeing 
all at once the scar on it, should be 
convinced that he could be no other, 
and betray him: This Cowper tran- 
slates thus: 

** Ulysses, (for beside the hearth he sat,) 
Turn’d quick his face into the shade, alarm’d 
Lest, handling him, she should at once re- 

mark ; 
His scar, and all his stratagem unveil.” 


And lastly: Od. 8, v. 400, Eury- 
alus, eager to appease Ulysses for 
the affront offered him, addressed 
Alcinous bis chief; Cowper turns 
Alcinous into his father: ‘ When 
thus Euryalus his Sire, addressed.” 
Now the sons of Aleinous were Lao- 
damas, Halius, and Clytoneus. I 
could bring forward many other ex- 
emplifications of unfaithfulness, but 
enough has been said, to shew the 
truth of my allegation. Before I 
conclude, I hope Ordevex will not 
think me hypercritical, if I notice 
the ridiculous assistance, which he 
has constantly sought from marks of 
admiration(!). When he wishes to 
eke out his phalanx of scornful ex- 
pression, he brings up the rear of 
his periods with these auxiliaries, 
sometimes in rank, and sometimes in 
single file, in proportion to the vi- 
rulence of the venom by which he is 
impelled. For my part I profess 
myself impregnable to all such of- 
fensive operations: they belong to 
the printer, and not to the writer, 


although Ordevex, no doubt, with 


his usual sagacity, thought they 
would add a considerable zest and 
eclat to his ebullitions, Finally, I 
must retort the accusation of incon- 
sistency in my turn upon Ordevex. 
In one part of his last letter, he at- 
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tacks me for suggesting a reading of 
a word upon my own egotistical de- 
claration of its being right, and then 
ridicules me for entrenching myself 
within the authority of so many 
learned names. Thus he was deter- 
minted to ke incandescently wrong- 
headed to the last. With regard to 
quotations, I disdain to avert the 
imputation of pedantry, which the 
illiterate or the petulant may throw 
upon the passages I have occasion- 
ally introduced from the writings of 
antiquity. With the variety of illus- 
trations in my last, Ordevex was 
probably hampered, and that cir- 
cumstance may have made him more 
peevish. Being well aware of the 
idleness of throwing pearls before 
swine, I have endeavoured to steer 
clear of learned appeals to classical 
authors, and shall only take the li- 
berty of introducing oneat theclose of 
this letter, which I hope my antago- 
nist will be enabled to construe with 
the assistance of his parish schvol- 
master, his dictionary, and his pars- 
ing book: for I wish to inform him, 
Sir, that whatever he may hereafter 
please to think, or chuse to write, 
upon any composition of mine that, 
is honoured with a place in your 
valuable Publication, I shall take to 
my relief the consolation that a 
mighty genius administered unto him-’ 
self on a similar occasion: Vitupe- 
ratus qui sit, haud mediocri sane ho- 
nort sibi ducat, se tam absurdo, et 
stulido nebuloni displicere. 

Miltoni Resp. ad Sal. 

Gaunt NoTeconre. 
Oxford, April 10. 
a 
ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS, 
{Continued from page 430.] 

QUEST. I, Which are the pria- 
cipal occurrences in profane history 
between the birth of Cyrus and the 
year that Solon was archon of 
Athens ? 

In this period, of which we bave 
but few authentic documents, little 
occurs necessary to be fixed deeply 
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in the memory. The Babylonians 
are extending their empire in the 
east; and in the west the Roman 
government, if we are to believe the 
historians, had acquived some de. 
gree of consistency. The first Tar- 
quin was their king, and-in the year 
that Cyrus was born, that is, in the 
year before Christ 599, he is said 
to have conquered the Fidenates and 
the Latins. ‘ihis is a good date for 
the memory, although we can give 
but little credit to the history of 
Rome under its kings; but, by set- 
tling this event in the reign of Tar- 
quin, at nearly six hundred years 
before Christ, we connect together 
by easy dates the birth of Cyrus, a 
remarkable date in the eastern his- 
tory, with a sufficiently important 
event in the Roman history. 

Egypt was in its splendor during 
this period, but approaching to its 
ruin. In the year that Solon died, 
Psammis their king made an expedi- 
tion into Ethiopia, and was suc- 
ceeded by Apries, the same as the 
Pharaoh-Haphra of the Scriptures. 
Of this mighty empire we know lit- 
tle but what we’ meet with in the 
Scriptures, and the reign of this'Pha- 
raoh is important, as in it Egypt 
received a shock from the arms of 
Nebuchadnezzar, from which it 
never after recovered. We have 
many fabulous histories given us of 
Egypt, many conjectures on the 
reigns of various monarchs, but the 
veil of antiquity, like that over one 
of its pretended goddesses, is not 
tobe drawn aside. ‘The mighty 
works left behind in thelr canals, 
their pyramids, and their temples, 
prove that there must have once 
been a stable government in that 
country, exactly the reverse of what 
now exists in it; and the history 
may remain in the hieroglyphics, 
which are to be seen in all parts of 
the country, but vain has hitherto 
been the attempt to decypher them, 
and if we had the skill to do it, the 


knowledge obtaincd would be pro- 
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Kably that only of a few dates of no 
great importance. 
Quest, Uf. WI 


fions to 


Aft 


vit are the ‘reflec- 
which these occurrences 
give rise? 

The history of Rome merits at- 
tention, because this city has had 
the most extensive influence, and 
an influence of the longest duration 
and of the most extraordinary na- 
ture, of any city in the world. In 
the period of which we are speaking, 
it was under kingly government; 
but at that time its territory was 
small, and if it had remained un- 
der the same form of government, 
itwould not probably have extended 
its empire beyond the seas of Italy. 
The history of the kings may be read 
over, but it hardly deserves to make 
much impression on the memory. 
We can scarcely depend on any one 
of the facts recorded, and it is only 
when the state became republican, 
that it rises into importance, It is 
not improbable, that the first huts 
were erected by a banditti under the 
command of Romulus, and thet as 
such a race is commonly very su- 
perstitious, they received their reh- 
gious institatrons from Numa. These 
two laid the foundations of their po- 
litical consequence, the former by 
establishing a senate, and promot. 
ing a warlike spirit: the latter by 
impressing the mind with that reli- 
gious awe, which was just sufficient 
to answer the purposes of a banditti, 
to shade a degrve of honour and 
honesty wit h each other, and a dis- 
regard of every thing which came 
in the way of their ambition in their 


concerns with foreign nations. Force 
and fraud were the basis of their 


system: both co-operated in mak- 
ing this city the terror of mankind. 
Ry degrees their conquests extended 
from robberies committed the 
villaces around, to the of 
cities and kingdoms, 

But force scarcely created so ex- 
tensive an intluence as the fraud of 
the republic, erected on the ruins of 
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its heathen greatness. The papal 
republic is an object of no less ad- 
miration than that of the ancient 
Romans. ‘The discipline, by which 
the latter overcame the world, is a 
puny effort, compared with the slight 
of hand tricks, by which a set of 
oid mef contrived to make kings 
bow to their yoke, and empires 
tremble at their nod. From this 
period the reader of history should 
begin to fix. his attention on so ex- 
traordinary a government. ‘The 
causes which produced at one time 
a set of the most hardy warriors 
that were ever seen, and at another 
the most intriguing cunning, rapa- 
cious, and treacherous statesmen 
that ever disgraced any country, 
and who would, however, despise 
the little puny arts, which our great 
statesmen lately have practised— 
these causes must be worthy of di- 
ligent research. If mankind, by 
studying them attentively, shali dis- 
cover, that the knaves and villains, 
who under the titles of dictators, 
consuls, and popes, were aggran- 
dizing one part of the world at the 
expence of the other, did nothing 
but injury to both, they may at last 
settle in the conviction, that no- 
thing, which is obtained by force or 
fraud, is worthy the aim of a gener- 
ous mind, or an independent na- 
tion. 

Egypt has lately excited the at- 
tenuon of every country in Kurope. 
Volumes have been pourcd upon 
the public, descriptive of the ruims 
of this ancicnt empire. Yet bow 
little is the information to be derived 
irom all tue researches of ancients 
and moderns, independent of what 
we find recorded of this once pow- 
erful nation in the Scriptures. Wha 
then is this fame, that vain men so 
much seck after, and how idle are 
the attempts to obtain it! ‘The mo- 
narch, who erected a pyramid, 
thought that his name would live as 
long as the stones preserved their 
situation. He is not, however, 
hpown; and if his name had re- 
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mained on the stupendous pile, what 
would it have declared, but that the 
individual who bore it was engaged 
in wasting human strength to no 
good purpose, and in raising a mo- 
nument of his folly! The history 
of those men who planned the ca- 
nals of the Nile, and regulated the 
divisions and subdivisions of its wa- 
ters, for the benefit cof an extensive 
country, deserved a better fate, 
Notwithstanding the abominable 
wickedness and folly of Egypt, it 
possessed some sources of know- 
ledge, by which mankind were be- 
nefitted: and Pythagoras, Eudoxus, 
and Plato were enabled to intro- 
duce into Europe much informa- 
tion, which the priests veiled in se- 
cret character, and which in their 
hands was of little importance. By 
coming into the hands of Europeans, 
and being discussed with freedom, 
science was improved: for, if Egypt 
had not been destroyed by the Per- 
sians, and its priestly system had 
continued to this hour, littl would 
be their advance in science, and the 


_priests would be entitled to consie 


deration very little above that of our 
mudern gipsies. 

Quest. Lil. Which are the princi- 
pal occurrences in English history, 
between the revolution of 1088, and 
the treaty of Ryswick ? 

The expulsion of James the Se, 
cond, and the introduction of a fo- 
reigner to the crown of England, 
could not but be attended with ims 
portant consequences. The nation 
was not, however, prepared for the 
benefits, which the enlarged mind of 
William would have conferred upon 
it. He wished to stile religious 
discontents, and to prevent the ‘hor- 
rible mischiefs which priestly fac- 
tions are perpetually endeavouring 
to excite; and by extending toulera- 
tion to all, and adopting a grand 
comprehensive system, to unite toge- 
ther both churchmen and dissenters. 
But his efforts were unsuccessfal. 
The high church party, released 
fron: the fears of popery, had no 
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inclination to concede much to any 
without their own pale, and it was 
‘with great difficulty that William, 
baffied in his attempts to remove 
the sacramental test, was enabled to 
indulge his protestant subjects, not 
belonging to the church established 
by law, with a toleration. This was 
granted in the act passed in the year 
1689, entitled an act for exempting 
their majesties’ protestant subjects, 
dissenting from the church of Eng- 
land, from the penaities of certain 
laws. This act rescued the dissen- 
ters from the marked intolerant pro- 
ceedings of the church clergy: yet 
they were compelled to profess a be- 
liet in the Trinity? but as they had 
_ how the right of worship in their 
chapels, provided the doors were 
open, they received the hoon, small 
ws it was, with satisfaction. 

If in England the episcopal church 
was marked by its intolerance, one 
part of the island determined to be 
free from its yoke, and the Scotch 
ended their struggles, in which the 
victory had long been doubtful be- 
tween the priests and presdyterians, 
by obtaining an act of parliament, 
which in this same year 1089, abo- 
lished episcopacy in Scotland. ‘That 
part of the island has ever since been 
under the presbyterian form. Epis- 
copacy is established in Fugland, the 
presbyterian religion in Scotland, 
The disputes about which was the 
best religion, used to agitate men’s 
minds: but people of late years 
have come to a better agreement 
upon these subjects, and think that 
the great plan for every individual, 
is to keep himself as far as possible 
from the shackles of either party. 

William’s conduct, in endeavour- 
ing to stifle religious discontents, 
commands our applause; but one 
event in his reign will be a blot upon 
his character for ever. The Scotch 
clans were injurious to their own 
country, and their feudal tenures 


engendered every bad quality in the 
mind: but they were to be reduced 
easily inte a state of civilization by 
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gentle methods, whereas cruelty de- 
layed the dissolution of the system, 
A day had been appointed for the 
submission of the teudal lairds or 
petty country squires: the Laird of 
Glencoe, having done every thing in 
his power to that purpose, had re- 
turned to his glen, and soon after 
received a party of Scotch regulars 
entertaining the commanding officer 
with the utmost hospitality for a 
fortnight in his house. ‘To strike 
terior into the lairds, it had been 
recommended to the king by the 
secretary for Scotland, to put the 
inhabitants of Glencoe to the sword, 
and the wicked sovereign, comply- 
ing with the wicked proposal, signed 
the barbarous order for a military 
execution or massacre of his sub- 
jects. A Captain Campbell, whose 
name is enrolled on the lists of ‘in- 
famy, received this order, degraded 
himself by the hospitality he re- 


ceived from a man, into. whose 
breast he intended to plunge a 


dagger, and in the night of the 
filtteenth day of his entrance into 
the valley, turned his sword up- 
on his host, and with his ruffian sol- 
diers massacred the unarmed and 
detenceless inhabitants. This. hor- 
rible catastrophe took place in the 
year 1691, and the highlands of 
Scotland cursed the memory of Wil- 
liam who gave, and the Argyle regi- 
ment which could execute such 
bloody and infamous orders. 

The massacre of Glencoe brings to 
the recollection of every reader the 
answer of a brave officer, who re- 
ceived similar orders from that cruel 
and cowardly sovereign of France 
who joined in the massacre of Bar- 
tholomew, and shot bis own subjects: 
** Your majesty has brave soldiers 
under my command, but not one 
executioner !” ‘This speech ought to 
form part of the military instractions 
of every officer and soldier in the 
world, 

The events of late years, and par- 
ticularly the connection between the 
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render its establishment an occur- 
rence worthy of notice. It was 
éstablished, but not without op- 
position, by act of parliament in the 
year 1693. The opposers declared. 
that they saw nothing in the insti- 
tution, but a monopoly, and the cer- 
tainty of this trading company en- 
grossing the money of the whole 
kingdom. They asserted that it would 
become the tool of government, and 
be subservient to the most arbitrary 
measures. That it would encourage 
and increase the national debt, be 
the rendezvous of brokers and job- 
bers, turn the merchant from the 
pursuit of an honourable traffic, and 
introduce and encourage the worst 
and most pernicious systems of 
gambling. 

Whether the establishment of the 
bank deserved the censures upon the 
institution cast upon it at the time, 
will be denied assuredly by those 
who now roll in their chariots, on 
the gains of scrip and omnium ; but 
the next measure of importance 
would, if it had not been broken 
through, have preserved the kingdom 
from the late disgraceful scenes 
which it has been our fate to wit- 
ness. In the year 1694, the act of 
parliament was passed for triennial 
parliaments, by which the constitu- 
ents and representatives were kept 
near to each other, and an opportu- 
nity was offered of soon correcting 
an error made by a bad choice. The 
necessity of frequent parliaments 
forms an article in the bill of rights; 
the immense increase of the national 
debt, and the burthen of taxes, shew 
the wisdom of such a measure, and 
the mischief resulting from the want 
of it. 

Quest. 1V. What are the reflec- 
tions to which the above occur- 
rences give rise ? 

The vain attempt of William to 
extend the circle of christian union, 
shews how dangerous it is in any 
country to give encouragement to a 
priestly-faction of any kind whatso- 
Vot. Ill. 
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ever. It matters not by what names 
the faction is called; whenever it 
can shelter itself under the pretext 
of religion, it has but one object in 
view, to extend its own power, and 
to depress its adversaries. The his- 
tory of every country convinces us 
of this truth, and it only strikes us 
with astonishment, that so strange a 
phenomenon should subsist, as is 
now witnessed, in the united king- 
dom. Much more than one-half of 
the kingdom are debarred from ace 
cepting certain offices of the state, 
by the state itself: and of those, to 
whom the state makes no objection, 
the church ought, to a very great 
majority ; for, according to its prin- 
ciples, none should communicate 
with it, or take the sacramental test, 
who do not believe its articles, and 
accede to itscanons. How the peo- 
ple can do this, when the clergy have 
not settled the meaning of their arti- 
cles, it is difficult to determine ; and 
perhaps it is better to eat the bread, 
and drink the wine, than to enter 
into the discussion. 

The Scotch established the pres- 
byterian religion, in order to get rid 
of the exactions of bishops; but did 
they take sufficient care to prevent 
presbyters from being equally mis- 
chievous? A curious circumstance 
now occasions much discussion in 
Edinburgh. A person of consider- 
able merit in the philosophical world, 
was lately elected unanimously to 
succeed to the mathematical profes- 
sorship: but it seems, he had, ina 
note, thrown out an idea, which the 
Edinburgh clergy found out to be 
not consistent with their notions of 
orthodoxy. A learned writer has 
proved, that this sentiment has been 
maintained by English bishops; but 
what signifies that, the presbyters 
are not to be determined by authori- 
ties on this side the Tweed. The 
error at Edinburgh is in permitting 
the interference of presbyters at all, 
in any matter out of the immediate 
line of their church: for what cons 
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nection is there between a professor 
of mathematics and a presbyter! 
‘The former knows no articles but 
demonstration ; the opinions of the 
latter depend upon synods and as- 
semblies. 

Vnat the Bank of England has ab- 
sorbed the money of the country, 
the circujation of its paper demon- 
strates: but little did its most vio- 
lent opposers ever imagine that it 
would be permitted to circulete its 
paper, without the obligation to pay 
what is promised to be paid on de- 
mand. ‘lhe prophecy of its connec- 
tion with government is untortunate- 
ly too true; or, when it stopped 
payment, it would, like every other 
trading company that could not pay 
the demands upon it, have been de- 
clared bankrupt. ‘This connection 
has been unfortunate to both par- 
ties, to the government and to the 
bank, and the derangement of the 


system will not be easily restored. If 


there had been triennial parliaments, 
this evil would not have taken place. 

‘Triennial parliaments have often 
been called for, but the general cry 
is, that it would not be ter the bene- 
fit of the people; the real fact is, 
that the crown would be as much a 
gainer as the people. Jn the present 
system every thing ts done by an cli- 
parchy, which, as we have seen, will 
thrust a minister upon the sovereign. 
This oligarchy owes its power to the 
leng duration of parliament; which 
anakes the house of commons not re- 
presentatives of the commons of Ling. 
dand, but a hind of petty peers, a 
species of basse noblesse. ‘The real 
nobility of Engtand ts connected with 
the country by its landed property, 
and sense of honour; the basse no- 
blesse, many of them may be without 
property, and it is not to the people 
that they look, but to the minister of 
the day. Both sovercign and people 
would have more influence, if trien- 
nial parliaments were restored. Per- 
haps the delinquency of Lord Mel- 
ville may be the means of restoring 
the constitution ef this country, 





Quest. V. What is the fashionable 
world? 

This is a world of itself, having 
its own customs, Jaws, and man- 
ners, and aiming in every thing to be 
as much unlike as possible to the 
rest of their fellow-creatures, whom 
they look upon as wretches caleu- 
lated only for the supply of their 
wants, or as mere blanks in exist- 
ence. Hence the fashicnable world 
goes to bed when the lower class 
rises to its labour; it spends its 
day in sloth, and feels its existence 
only in night, in the glare of can- 
dles, and the dazzle of jewels. 
Winter is its delight, summer its 
abhorrence ; for in the latter, pro- 
vidence is showing forth its  bles- 
sings on the human race; but in the 
winter every comfort is derived from 
art. It hates the sun, because its 
light is commen to all mankind. 
jt will shiver in winter for want of 
dress to warm the limbs, though 
its taste brings ‘on disorders of the 
most painful nature. ‘lhe ‘generous 
feelings ef love, friendship, and af- 
fection, of patriotism, cf benevo- 
lence, of charity, are strangers to 
this world: talent is despised, and 
a terrible uniformity spreads a lan- 
guor in every society which is de- 
voted to fashion. Of late years this 
world has, to the misfortune of Eng- 
land, increased, and is nightly draw- 
ing within its vortex many who 
might have done honour to the hu- 
mun species. From the mode of 
life led in this world, the best qua- 
lities of the head and heart are de- 
stroyed; the health is impaired, and 
a miserable race is generated, eaten 
up with disease, spleen, and the va- 
pours, As it increases, the honour, 
courage, aud spirit of a nation de- 
crease; and when it has triumphed 
completely over every attempt of 
religion and common sense to re- 
strain the folly of dissipation, then 
is the nation ripe for ruin, and its 
ruin inevitably follows. The no- 
blesse of France were subjugatea by 
fashion, belere they were driven 
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out of their country by the lower 
classes, whom they affected to de- 
spise ; and this ought to be a warn- 
ing to those of high birth and pro- 
perty among us, who countenance 
the levity, folly, impiety, and dissi- 
pation of the trifling herd of insigni- 
ficant beings which assumes to it- 
self the name of the fashionable 
world. Our question arose from a 
little work, entitled “ The Fashion- 
able World Disalayed,” written by 
a Mr. Owen, the curate of Fulham, 
in which he has painted the manners 
of this inconsistent and self ruinous 
class, in very striking colours. The 
work is dedicated to the bishop of 
London, who attempted a few years 
back to unite together fashion and 
religion; but he-was much mistaken, 
if he supposed that any thing but 
novelty, eloquence, and the title of 
the preacher, brought any of the 
fashionable world to his lectures. 
If the fashionable world is deserving 
ef the lash of Mr. Owen, there is a 
danger in weak minds of running 
into the opposite extremes, and the 
same pen is not ill qualified to de- 
scribe the manners of that class, 
which, making war with all amuse- 
ments, and pretending to very supe- 
rior piety, imitates the fashionable 
world, in one of its worst qualities, 
that of arrogating to itself all merit, 
and holding the rest of mankind in 
sovereign contempt ; thinking itself 
every thing, and all without its pale 
as nothing. The two classes are so 
nearly uxited, that it is not uncom- 
mon for one, who has run the career 
of fashion, to end it in fanaticism. 

Quest. VI. What are the chicf 
distinctions among those who wor- 
ship only one person as God? 

‘The Unitarian doctrine shocked 
very much the feelings of the pro- 
testants at the reformation; not that 
it was a novelty in the history of 
Christianity, but as it had been for 
so many hundred years kept out of 
sight, they could not bring them- 
selves with patience to discuss the 
questivn. The Trinitarian doctrine 
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had not been established but after 
long struggles, and the Christian 
world at one time balanced between 
the opinions of two rivals for fame, 
Ariusand Athanasius. Arius taught 
that God was only one person + 
Athanasius, that the Deity existed 
in three persons, Arius gave his 
name to the Arians, .who are still a 
very numerous Class; and they dif- 
fer from the other Unitarians on the 
character which they give to Christ, 
the founder of their common faith 
in Christianity. 

Christ, it is now well understood, 
is not the name of a man, but a 
title given to a person of the name 
of Jesus, a Jew, born in the out- 
house of an inn, in a small town of 
Judea, and passing the early part 
of his life in an obscure town of Ga- 
lilee. His miracles and resurrec- 
tion from the dead proved him to 
have a right to the title of the 
anointed or Christ of God; that is, 
to be the prince designated by God 
to be the head of the human race, 
When his apostles went with the tid- 
ings of salvation to all the nations, 
they found the people every where 
attached to the worship of false 
gods, and believing that mortals 
sprung from divine origin, and were 
frequertly raised to heavenly power, 
Hence the idea of a person crucified 
did violence to their feelings; and 
they conceived his character to be 
raised, by giving to him divinity, 
and that in fact the fiuman shape 
was merely a covering to the God, 
who performed miracles, and per- 
mitted his own body to suffer in ap- 
pearance a violent death. 

Arius opposed this doctrine, but 
he also could not comprehend that 
a mere man could perform the 
functions ascribed to the Christ. 
As he professed his belief in only 
one person as God, and as he knew 
of no other rational beings besides, 
except men and angels, and as man 
was not suited, he thought, to the 
christian dispensation, he could do 
no otherwise than make his Christan 
3 X*3 
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angel, or a pre-existent being, that 
put on human form. Hence the 
Unitarians are divided- into two 
classes; the one believing thatChrist 
was in existence before he was con- 
ceived in the womb of his mother ; 
the other class believing that he had 
no existence till that time. Of the 


latter opinion was Socinus; and of 


this opinionis the body generally call- 
ed Unitarians ; for though the Ari- 
ans are as properly Unitarians as 
the others, yet it is not usual to ap- 
propriate to them the latter title. 

The Arians are divided into two 
classes, usually known by the 
name of high and low Arians. The 
high Arians believe that Christ was 
not only an angel, but that he was a 
delegated angel, to create and go- 
vern the world: the low Arians be- 
lieve, on the other hand, that he had 
nothing to do with this creation or 
government, but that merely he was 
an angel, or pre-existent being, en- 
dued with powers superior to man. 
The high Arian opinion is growing 
very much out of fashion, and the 
Jow Arians do not seem to attach 
much weight to their opinions. 

The Unitarians, to whom this ap- 
pellation is given, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Trinitarians, and as dis- 
tinguished from the Arians, are di- 
vided in their opinions also on the 
person of Christ, one class believing 
him to have had a natural, the 
other a supernatural origin ; the for- 
mer, that he was the son of Joseph 
and Mary; the Jatter, that he was 
the son of Mary, who conceived in 
a miraculous manner. ‘The former 
hold, therefore, the first chapters in 
the gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
which give an account of the mira- 
culous conception, to be spurious; 
the latter receive them as authentic 
records from the apostles, but do not 
esteem the belief or disbelief of this 
point as an article of great import- 
ance. Christianity, with them, de- 


pends upon the conviction that Jesus 
is the Christ, whether he was or not 
born of a-virgin; but they conceive 
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that their opinion is strengthened by 
the original prophecy relative to his 
coming in the book of Genesis, * the 
seed of the woman shail bruise the 
head of the serpent.” 

A more considerable difference 
prevails among them on the charac- 
ter which the Christ supports: the 
one party looking upon him as an 
exemplary teacher and prophet, who 
taught the necessity of a virtuous 
life, and proved the certainty of the 
resurrection in his own person; but 
they do not allow of any benefit de- 
rived from his coming into the 
world, beyond that of instiuction 
and example. ‘The other party con- 
ceives him to be esseutially neces- 
sary to the future life and salvation 
of mankind; and that he is the 
Saviour by God’s appointment, being 
the medium by which future life is 
communicated to man. Thus Adam 
is with them the head of the crea- 
tion, which dies, Christ is the head 
of the creation, which lives. As we 
have no reason to believe, that with- 
out Adam’s sin, there would have 
been death in the world ; so we have 
no rezson to believe, that without 
the obedience of Christ, completed 
by his sufferings and death, man 
could have any pretensions to or 
would attain to everlasting life. 
They do not pretend to account 
for the reasons why sin should -in 
the one case produce death on 
the posterity of Adam, any more 
than why the obedience of Christ 
should produce lite to all who be- 
lieve in him, They consider both 
as facts established by Scripture, 
and they therefore look up to Christ 
as the author, under God, of all the 
happiness which they hope to attain. 
He is their lawgiver, and king, and 
saviour; and by these characters is 
raised, in their apprehensions, far 
above any prophet or teacher: but 
they look upon him only as an agent 
in the hands of God, and pay him no 
homage, but what is due from one 
man to another of superior virtue, 
and by whom the greatest benefits 


























have been conferred on his brethren. 
The Unitarians of Cambridge are in 
this latter class, and a fuller account 
of the opinion, it is said, is likely to 
be given to the public by Mr. ‘Tyr- 
whitt, who is distinguished in that 
university by his knowledge on every 
point relative to the Unitarian con- 
troversy. 

From a sermon also of Mr. Bel- 
sham, lately published, on entering 
upon his charge, as minister of the 
Unitarian chapel in Essex-street, may 
be collected the tenets of the body 
with which he is connected. 


Questions to be answered next Month. 

What are the principal occurrences 
between the year in which Solon was 
archon of Athens, and the taking of 
Babylon? 

To what reflections do they give rise? 

What are the] principal occur- 
rences between the peace of Rys- 
wick and the Union with Scotland ? 

To what reflections do they give 
Tise ? 

Does London afford to a reflect- 
ing mind the greatest number of 
proofs in favour of civilization, or 
the want of it? 

What are the chief distinctions 
among those protestants who wor- 
ship three persons as God ? 

TR 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMIN 

WEST, ESQ. PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY, &c. &c. 

[Concluded from page 396.] 

IN our former Number we left this 
“© ornamento e splendor del secol nostro” 
inspecting the works of art at Paris, 
to which his access was made very 
flattering, by means of a letter of 
recommendation of him from Lord 
Hawkesbury to Mr. Merry, the then 
resident minister at Paris. Mr. King, 
the American ambassador at the court 
of Great Britain, did him-the same 
kindness with respect to the representa- 
tive of the United States in that metro- 
polis: in short, by these honourable 

credentials, all places to which his desire 
led him were opened to his inspection. 
The president, not insensible to the va- 
lue of such an opportuuity, would have 
rendered it of national advantage, by 
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enriching his academy with casts from 
the estimable Greek fragments so lately 
sent home by the committees of Sca- 
vans, in Asia Minor, and the Greek 
islands; but the war frustrated his lau- 
dable design. Mr. West acknowledged 
the personal respect and civility shewn 
him by inviting to a dejeune, at the hotel 
de Marigny, the president of the arts, 
the distinguished gentlemen of the ad- 
ministration of the central museum of 
arts, with their ladies and friends, as well 
as many others, celebrious for their 
talents, and whose admiration of the 
arts had led them to Paris. 

From what has been said, it is obvi- 
ous, that the fame of Mr. West is not 
confined to this country, nor is it here 
alone that testimonials of it have been 
offered up. They originated here, be- 
cause he was first known here as an or- 
nament and pillar of the arts. It was so 
long ago as 1765, as we mentioned be- 
fore, that ke was chosen a member of 
the incorporated society of artists; and 
in 1772, his majesty honoured him with 
the title of historical painter, and after- 
wards gave him the appointment of sur- 
veyor of the royal pictures. His elec- 
tion to the chair of the royal academy, 
upon the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was pecoliarly honourable—it was una- 
nimous. in the same year (1791) he 
was choseu a member of the Dilettanti 
society. In the next year he was elect- 
ed a member of the society for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce ; as also a member of the so- 
ciety of antiquaries. About four years 
ago he was elected a covernor of the 
Foundling-hospital ; and in the course 
of last year became a member of the 
royal institution, All the above are 
marks of respect shewn to Mr. West's 
professional and private character in 
England: out of it, the academy of 
Rome made him free to study there, in 
the first part of his career ; and at Flo- 
rence, by the interest of Sir Horace 
Mann, and the Marquis Gereni, he was 
made free of that academy also. At 
Bologna, at Parma, and at Venice, Mr. 
West was admitted to the same privilege 
in their respective academies. The phi- 
losophical society of Philadelphia, not 
backward in estimating and claiming 
what they had reason to consider in part 
their own, complimented him with a 
diploma. The Prince of Waldeck, the 
Duke of Courland. and other jllustrious 

rsonages, have availed themselves of 
Mr. West’s talents, and as liberally have 
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rewarded them. But that which per- 
baps is a more unejuivocal mark of the 
powerful diffusion of his reputation is, 
that forgetting the national rivalry, for- 
getting the rancorous hostility of the 
two contending powers, the Nation: al 
Institute at Paris, in the department of 
the fine arts, without any previous inti- 
Fration or connection, elected him one 
of its members. 

As president of the academy, Mr. 
West distinguished himseif in his first, 
er, as it may be termed, his inaugural 
specc h. He pointed out the advantages 
of such an institution, and how much it 
was calculated to diifuse throughout the 
kingdom a purer taste in every thing 
referrible to the fine arts. Indeed all 
the arts, and even the trades of the 
country, owe much > Mr. Wesi’s pre- 
eepts aud peacil. In the above dis- 
course, he iamented, he said, while in 
Staly, to observe the deciine of the art 
of pamting ia that country, yd the con- 
trasi it exhibited to what it was a cen- 
tury anda half before ; and this dege- 
nevacy he imputed, on the one hand, to 
the corrupt laste of iis patrons, aud, on 
the other, to the insipid monotony and 
mannerism among its professors. Mr. 
West's productions are the frutis of his 
weill-constyucted mind, on the unerring 
models of nature, and all his pictures 
contain every attribute of that charac- 
ier and propriety which should accom- 
pany them. His Agrippina between her 
children, with the ashes of her husband 
in her arms---his Achilles between The- 
tis and his dead friend Patroclus, are ex- 
emplifications of this assertion. Inshort, 
truth, in his professional, as well as in 
his moral character, appears to be his 

uide ; and if, on the tormer account, 
he may be compared to Apelles, on 
the latter he may be likened to Epami- 
nondas. 

A remark, though founded in error, 
if made by a persou of some autherily, 
is apt to spread and misicad superficial 
judges. Of this kind may be considered 
the one which hes more than once 
reached the ears of the writer of this 


memoir, viz. that among Mr. West's 
excellencies, his colourmg lays ihe 
feast claim to our admiration. We 


confess ourselves ignorant of what the 
term imports, if Mir. West has not suc- 
ceeded as mzch in this, as Ay the other 
branches ef hisari. ‘That a great many 


of his most elakerate works have been 
or pious east, in 
no striking 


of a grave, re tigious, 


Which colour forms atiri. 
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bute, is well known; and perhaps, on 
the sight of these, it might be suggest- 
ed to some persons, that subjects which 
had much to do with briiliancy of co- 
louring were not equally within his 
grasp. But let any one of judgment, 
who has never heard this groundless 
idea thrown out, inspect of his 
works, in Ww hie h colouring is nece ssarily 
a quality for the eye to take pratifica- 
tion in. Such a person will discern as 
much of the phiicsophy of colouring as 
of designing. Vhere are but three origi- 
nal colours in nature, and Mr. West, 
we are persuaded, is as familiar with 
their composition, as he is acquainted 
with their use and effect. He is too 
corroct a mi pil of nature, to err in this 
respect. > knows why the prism can 
never offend ihe most delicate eye, and 
alike why an artificial rainbow may be 
so glaringly or injudiciously coloured, 
as to hurt the sight, though not the 
most exquisitely construcied. It can- 
not be denied, that many eminent ar- 
tists and painters have been less fortu- 
nate, have even failed, in some one 
particular of their art. Rembrandt 
though so able a designer, was defi- 
cient as a colourist. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was at a, loss when his pencid 
strayed belaw the head and neck. 
Titian, among the modern painters, was 
reckoned the best colourist, but defi- 
cient in correciness:. we feel no hesita- 
tion, however, to pronounce an opi- 
nion, that Mr. Wesi’s picture of Phx- 
ton soliciting Apollo for the chariot of 
the sun, and his larger picture of The- 
tis bringing armour to Achilles, exhi- 
bit as much of the science and skill of 
applying light, shade, and tiut, that 
is, of the philosophy of colouring, as 
could have failen to the lot of Titian or 
any other eminent colourist, modern 
or ancient. With this firm impression 
on the mind, with a respect and vene- 
ration for a man, who in himself offers 
s0 fiminous a contrast between the 
savage, untutored, and the cultivated 
or polished understanding, we close our 
memoir ;_ sincerely hoping, that al- 
though the labours of his hands, which 
we are about to enumerate, (as a rare 
instance of application,) might well be 
supposed to occupy the long lite of a 
mau, that nevertheless, he has much 
to do, and ample time to perform it ins 
and that Atropos’ hand whica cuts 
short mortality, will spare the one so 
accomplished, and so disposed to com- 
municale immortality to others. , 
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A CORRECT LIst of THE works oF with ihe Insignia of Riches—The Com- 
MR. WEST. panion with Boys, and the Insignia of 
Pictures painted for,and in the possession the Fine Arts (all painted for the Mar- 
of his Majesty.—( Queen's House. )—Re- ble Gallery in Windsor Castle.) 
gulus—Hannibal—Epaminondas—Bay- Designs, from which the Ceiling in the 
ard—Wolfe, the second picture—Cyrus Queen’s Lodge was done.—Genius cail- 
and the king of Armenia with his fami- ing forth the Fine Arts to adorn Manu- 
ly, captives—Germanicus and Segestus factures and Commerce, and recording 
with his daughter, captives—The apo- the Names of eminent Men in those 
theosis of Prince Alired and Ocfavins— pursitits—Husbandry aided by Arts and 
The picture of the Damsel accusing Comnrerce—Peace and Riches cherish- 
Peter. ing the Fine Aris—-Manufactory giving 

In the King’s Closet at St. James's, Support to ladustry in Boys and Girls— 
all whole lengihs.—VThe Queen with the Marine and Iniand Navigation enriching 
Princess Royal, in one picture—The Britannia—Printing aided by the Fine 
Prince of Wales and Duke of York, in Aris—Astronomy making new Discove- 
one picture—Princes Ernest and Augus- ries in the Heavens—The Four Quarters 
tus; Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, and of the World bringing Treasures to the 
Mary, in one pieture—Prince W illiam Lap of Britannia—Cis il and Military 
and Prince Edward, in one picture— Architecture defending and adorning 
Prince Octavius. Empire. 

Now at Hampton Court.—The whole Aictures painted for his Majesty's Cha- 
length portrait of his Majesty in regi- pel in the Casile of iV indsor, explanatory 
mentals, with Lord Amherst and the of revealed iteligion, from the Four Dis- 
Marquis of Lothian on hoyseback in the pensetions.—( ihe Patriarchal Dispensa- 
back ground. tion. )—-Yhe Expulsion of Adam and Eve 

In Windsor Castle. —~ The whole from Paradise—Vie Deluge—Noah sa- 
length portrait of her Majesty, with the crificiug—Abraham and his Son isaac 
14 Royal Children.—The same repeated. going to Sacrifice—The Birth of Jacob 

in the King’s Audience-room at Vind- and Ksau—The Death of Jacob in Egypt, 
sor Castle.—The Battle of Cressy, when surrounded by his ‘t'welve Sons. 

Edward I]. embraced his son—The Bat- Vosaical Dispensation.— Moses and 
tle of Poitiers, when John, King of Aaron before Pharaoh; their Rods 
France, is brought prisoner to the Prince turned into Serpents—Pharaoh and his 
—The Institution of the Order of the Host lost in the Red Sea, while Moses 
Garter—The Battle of Nevil’s Cross— sireiches his Rod over them—Moses re- 
The Burgesses of Calais before ERd- ceiving the Law on Mount Sinai—Moses 
ward Ill.—Edward III. crossing the cousecrateth Aaron and his Sons to the 
Somme—Edward Il]. crowning Ribe- Priesthood—Moses sheweih the Brazen 
mont at Calais—St. George destroying Serpent to the People to be healed— 
the Dragon—The design of our Saviour’s Moses shewn the Promised Land from 
Resurrection, painted in colours, with the top of Mount Pisgah—Joshua cross- 
the Women going to the Sepulchre; ing the River Jordan with the Ark— 
also Peter and John—The Cartoon from The Twelve Tribes drawing Lots for the 
the above design, for the east window, Lands of their Inheritance, 6 feet by io 
painted in the Collegiate Church of —The Cail of Isaiah and Jeremiah, cach 
Windsor, on glass, 36 feet high by 28 5 by 14-—David aucinted King, 6 by i0. 
feet wide—The design of our Saviour’s = The Gospel Dispensation. — Christ's 
Crucifixion, painted in colours — The Birth, 6 by 10—The naming of John; 
Cartoon from the above design, for or, the Prophecies of Zecharias, diito— 
the west window in the Collegiate The Kings bringing Presents to Christ, 
Church, painting on glass, 36 feet high 6 by }12—-Chrisi among the Doctors, 6 
by 28—The Cartoon of the Angels ap- by 10—The Descent of the Holy Ghost 
pearing to the Shepherds, ditto for ditio oa our Saviour al the River Jordan, 10 
—The Cartoon of the Nativity of our by 14—Christ healing the Sick in the 
Saviour, for ditto, ditto—The Cartoon of Temple, ditto—Chirist’s last Supper, 6 by 
the Kings presenting Gifts to our Savi- 10 —Chris!’s Crucifixion, 16 by 28~- 
eur, for ditto, ditto. Christ's Ascension, 12 by 18 — The 
In his Majesty's possession at Wind- \uspiration of st, Peter, 10 by 14—Paul 
sor.—The picture, in water colours, re- and Barnabas rejecting the Jews, and re: 
presenting Hymen leading and dancing ceiving the Gentiles, ditto—(The pic- 
with the Hours before Peace and Plenty tures inthe Mesajcal Dispeasciion are 19 
— The picture, im water colours, of Boys fect by 14.) 
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The Revelation Dispensation.—John 
called to writethe Revelations, 6 byl0— 
Saints prostrating themselves before the 
Throne of God, ditto—The opening the 
Seven Seals; or, Death on the pale 
Horse, ditto—The overihrowing the old 
Beast and false Prophet—The last Judg- 
ment, ditto—The new Jerusalem, ditto. 

In the possession of the Luke of Put- 
land.—Samuel presented to the Altar 
by his Mother—Christ among the Doc- 
tors—W'm. Dalbeny presenting his three 
Daughters to Alfred the 3d. 

Painied for, and in the possession of 
Wm. Becl ford, sq. of Fonthill.—The 
picture of St. Michael and his Angels 
fighting and casting out the Red Dragon 
and his Angels—Ditto of the Women 
clothed in the Sun—Ditto of John called 
to write the Revelations—Ditto of the 
Beast rising out of the Sea—Ditto of 
the mighty Angel, one Foot upon Sea, 
and the other on Earth—Ditlo of St. 
Anthony of Padua—Ditto of the Madra 
Dolo Roso—Ditto of Simeon with the 
Child in his arms—Ditto of a small 
Landseape, with a Hunt passing in the 
back-ground—Diito of Abraham and 
Isaac gomg to Sacrifice— Ditto of a 
whole length Figure of Thomas of 
Becket, larger than Life—Ditto of the 
Angel in the Sun assembling the Birds 
of the Air, before the Destruction of the 
old Beast—Four Half Lengths—The 
small picture of the Order of the Garter, 
differing in composition from the great 
picture at Windsor. 

In the possession of the Earl of Cros- 
venor.—The picture of the Shunainite’s 
Son raised to Life by the Prophet Hlisha 
— Ditto of Jacob blessing Joseph's Sons 
—Ditto of the Death of Wolfe, the first 
picture—Ditto of the Battle of La Hogue 
— Ditto of the Boyne—Diito of the Re- 
storation of Charles 1f.—Dilto of Crom- 
well dissolving the long Parliament—A 
small portrait of General Welfe when a 
Boy—The picture of the Golden Age. 

(n different Churches.—Vhe picture of 
St. Michael chaining the Dragon, in Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, 15 icet by 8— 
Ditto of the Angels announcing the Birth 
of our Saviour, in the Cathedral Church 
of Rochester, 10 by 6—Ditto of the 
Death of St. Stephen, in the Church of 
St. Stephen, Walbrook, 10 by 18—Ditto 
of the Raising of Lazaras, in the Cathe- 
dral of Winchester, 10 by 11-—Ditto of 
St. Paul shaking the Viper off his Fin- 
ger, inthe Chapel at Greenwich, 27 by 
15—The Supper, over the Communion- 
table in the Collegiate Church of Wind- 
sor, 8 by 18—The Resurrection of our 


Saviour, in the east window of ditto, 28 
by 32—The Crucifixion, in the window 
of ditto, 28 by 36—The Angel announc- 
ing our Saviour’s Birth, in ditto, 10 by 

4—The Birth of our Saviour, in ditto, 9 
by 16—The Kings presenting Gifts to 
our Saviour, in ditto, diito—The picture 
of Peter denying our Saviour, in ‘the 
Chapel of Lord Newark—The P esurvec- 
tion of our Saviour, in the Church of 
Barbadoes, 10 by 6—Ditto of Moses with 
the Law, and John the Baptist, in ditto, 
as large as life—The picture over the 
Communion Table, Foundling Hospita? 
—Christ shewing a little Child as the 
Emblem of Heaven. 

In the Collection of Henry Hope, Esq. 
(First painted for the late Bishop of 
Bristol.) —The picture of Telemachus 
and Calypso— Ditto of Angelica and 
Madorr—Ditto of the Damsel and Or- 
lando—Ditto of Cicero at the Tomb of 
Archimedes—Ditto of St. Paul’s Conver- 
sion; his Persecution of the Christians ; 
and the Restoration of his Sight under 
the hands of Ananias, in one frame, di- 
vided in three parts—Diitto of Mr. Hope’s 
Family, containing nine figures as large 
as life. 

In the Council Chamber, Greenwich 
Hospital, large figures :—Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Innocence, St..Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, St. John, St. Mat- 
thias, St. Thomas, St. Jude, St. Simon, 
St. James the Major, St. Philip, St. Pe- 
ter, St. Andrew, St. Bartholomew, St. 
James the Minor. Prophets: Malachi, 
Micah, Zechariah, and Daniel—Compo- 
sitions: Paul shaking the Viper from his 
Finger—Paul preaching at Athens—Ele- 
mas the Sorcerer struck blind—Cornelius 
and ihe Angel—Peter delivered from 
Prison—The Conversion of St. Paul— 
Paul before Felix—Two whole lengths 
of the late Archbishop of Y ork’s two eld- 
est Sons—A whole length Portrait of 
the late Lord Grosvenor—The picture 
of Jacob drawing Water at the Well for 
Rachel and her Flock, in the possession 
of Mrs. Evans. 

in the Historical Gallery, Pall-mall.— 
The picture of the Citizens of London 
offering the Crown to William the Con- 
queror—The Queen soliciting the King 
io pardon her Son John. 

‘The Resurrection of our Saviour, ina 
Church at Barbadoes—Moses shewing 
the Brazen Sérpent—John shewing the 
Lamb of God, in ditto—Three of the 
Children of the late Archbishop of York, 
with a portrait of the Abp. half‘lengths 
in the possession of the Rev..Dr. Drum- 
mond—The family picture, halflengths, 
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ef Mrs. Cartwright’s Children—Ditto of 
Sir Edmund Baker, Nephew, and Niece; 
half lengths—Ditto of Lunes, Esq.’s 
Children, half lengths—A Lady leading 
Three Children along the Path of Virtue 
to the Temple—aA picture of Madora. 
In various Collections.—King Lear in 
the Hovel, Shakespeare Gallery—Ophe- 
lia and her brother before the King and 
Queen, ditto—The picture of the late 
Lord Clive receiving the Duannie from 
the Great Mogul, for Lord Clive—Christ 
receiving the Sick and the Lame in the 
Temple, in the Pennsylvanian Hospital, 
Philadelphia, 11 feet by 18—The pic- 
ture of Pylades and Orestes, Sir George 
Beaumont—The original Sketch of Ci- 
cero at the Tomb of Archimedes, for 
ditto.—The picture of Leonidas order- 
ing Cleombrotas into Banishment with 
his Wife and Children, for W. Smith, 
Esq.—Ditto of the Mary’s at the Sepul- 
chre, for General Stibert — Ditto of 
Alexander and his Physician, for ditto— 
Ditto of Julius Cesar reading the Life 
of Alexander, do.—Do. of the Return 
of the Prodigal Son, Sir James Farle— 
Ditto of the Death of Adonis, — Knight, 
Esq. Portland. place—Ditto of the Con- 
tinence of Scipio, ditto—Ditto of Venus 
and Cupid, oval, Mr. Steers, Temple— 
Ditto of Alfred-dividing his Loaf, pre- 
sented to Stationers’-hall, by Alderman 
Boydell—The Ghost of Samuel appear- 
ing to Saul, at Liverpool—Ditto of He- 
len brought to Paris, in the possession 
of a Family in Kent, name not ascer- 
tained—A small Sketch of the Shunam- 
ite’s Son restored, &c. Rev. Mr. Hard— 
Cupid stung by a Bee, oval, — Vesey, 
Esq. in Ireland—Agrippina surrounded 
by her Children, and reclining her Head 
on the Urn containing the Ashes of Ger- 
manicus, ditto—The Death of Wolfe, 
the fourth picture, Lord Bristol—A ditto 
of ditto, the third picture, in the posses- 
sion of the Prince of Waldeck—A small 
ditto of ditto, the fifth picture, ditto, 
Monckton Family—Ditto of Romeo and 
Juliet, Duke of Courland—Ditto of King 
Lear and his Daughters, ditto—Ditto of 
Belisarius and the Boy, Sir Francis Bar- 
ing—Ditto of Sir Francis Baring and 
Part of his Famiily, containing six Fi- 
gures as large as Life—Ditto of Simeon 
and the Child, as large as Life, Provost 
of Eton—Ditto of the late Lord Clive 
receiving the Duannie from the Great 
Mogul, a second picture, for Madras— 
The second picture of Philippa soliciting 
of Edward Ii]. the Pardon of the Bur- 
Ver. Ill. 
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ses of Calais, in the possession of 

illet, Fsq.—Ditto of Europa on the 
Back of the Bull; at Calcutta—Ditto of 
the Death of Hyacinthus; painted for 
Lord Kerry, but now in the National 
Gallery at Paris—The picture of Venus 

resenting her Girdle to Juno, painted 
or Lord Kerry, and in the National 
Gallery ; Figures as large as Life in both 
pictures—Ditto of Rinaldo and Armida, 
Caleb Whitford, Esq.—Ditto of Phara- 
oh’s daughter with the Child Moses, — 
Park, Esq. (the original painted for Ge- 
neral Lawrence)—Ditto of the stolen 
Kiss, painted for ditto, and in the pos- 
session of ditto—Ditto of Angelica and’ 
Madora, for ditto, ditto—Ditto of the 
Woman of Samaria at the Well with 
Christ, ditto—Ditto of Petus and Arria; 
in the possession of Col. Smith, at the 
Tower—Ditto of Rebecca coming to 
David, Sir Jacob Ashley-—The drawing 
representing Christ's Nativity, Mr. Tome 
kins, Doctors-commons—Ditto of Re- 
becca receiving the Bracelets atthe Well, 
late Lord Buckinghamshire—Ditto of 
the stolen Kiss, ditto—Ditto of Rinaldo 
and Armida, ditto—Ditto of a Mother 
and Child, ditto—The whole length Por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Strange, in the Town- 
hall of Halifax—Ditto of Sir John Sin- 
clair—The picture of Agrippina landing 
at Brundusium (the first picture) paint- 
ed for Drummond, Archbishop of York, 
in the possession of Lord Kinnoul—Ditto 
of ditto, for the Earl of Exeter, at Bur- 
leigh (second picture )——Ditto of ditto, 
for Mr. Joyce, (third picture) now in the 
possession of Hatch, Esq. in Essex—A 
small picture of Jupiter and Semele, in 
the possession of Mr. Mitchel—The large 
picture lost at Sea—Thetis bringing the 
Armour to Achilles, and three sketches 
preparative to ‘painting that picture, 
‘Thomas Hope, Esq. 

Mr. West's House at Windsor.—Hec- 
tor parting with his Wife and Child at 
the Sewan Gate — The Prophet Elisha 
raising the Shunamite’s Son—The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus—Edward III. crossing the 
River Somme—Queen Philippa at the 
Battle of Nevil’s Cross—The Angels an- 
nouncing to the Shepherds the Birth of 
our Saviour—The Kings bringing Pre- 
sents to our Saviour—A View on the 
RiverThames at Hammersmith—A ditto 
on the Banks of the River Susquehanna, 
in America—The picture of Tangere- 
mill, at Eton—Ditto of Chrysus returns 
ed to her Father Chyrus. : 

Pictures painted by Mr. West for hie 

9X : 
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own Collection. (In the Painting-room.) 
— Venus and Adonis, large as Life—The 
sixth picture of the Death of Wolfe— 
Fhe second picture of the Battle of La 
Hogue—The Sketch of Macbeth ard the 
Witches—The small picture of the Re- 
turn of Tobias—Ditto of the Return of 
the Prodigal Son—Ditto of Ariadne on 
the Sea-shore—Dilto of the Death of 
Adonis—Diito of John King of France 
brought to the Black Prince — The 
small picture of Antiochus and Strato- 
nice—Ditto of King Lear and his Daugh- 
ter—The picture of Chrysus on the Sea- 
shore — Ditto of Nathan and David, 
“Thou art the Man,” as large as Life— 
Ditto of Elijah raising the Widow’s Son 
to Life—Diito of the Choice of Hercules 
—Ditto of Venus and Europa—Ditto of 
Daniel interpreting the Hand-writing on 
the Wall—Ditto of the Ambassador from 
Tunis, with his Attendant, as he appear- 
ed in England in 1781—*The Drawing 
of Marius on the Ruins of Carthage— 
*Ditto of Cato giving his Daughter ia 
Marriage on his Death, both in posses- 
sion of the Archduke Joseph—Ditto of 
Relisarius brought to his Family—*The 
large picture of the Death of the Stag, 
ov the rescuing of Alexander III. for 
Lord Seaforth, 12 feet by 18—The pic- 
ture of Cymon and Iphigenia, and Endy- 
mion and Diana, at Wentworth Castle, 
Yorkshire—Ditto of Cymon and Iphi- 
genia, and Angelica and Madora, in the 
possession of Mr. Mitten, of Shropshire, 
painted at Rome—Small picture of the 
Battle of Cressy—Small Sketch of the 
Order of the Garter—Mr. West's small 
picture of his Family — The Sketch 
of Edward 1il. with his Queen, and 
the Citizens of Calais — Mr. West’s 
small copy from Vandyke’s picture of 
Cardmal Bentivoglio, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Paris———copy from 
Corregio’s celebrated picture at Parma, 
viz. the St. Gerolemo, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery — The large Landscape 
from Windsor Forest—The picture of 
Mark Aniony shewing the Robe and 
Will ofJulius Casar to the People—Ditto 
of #gistus viewing the Body of Clytem- 
nestra—The large Sketch of the Window 
ai Windsor of the Kings presenting Gifts 
to the Infant Chrisi—The small sketch 
of the Battle of Nevil’s Cross—The se- 
cond small Sketch of ihe Order of the 
Garter—The small picture of Ophelia 
hefore the King and Queen, with her 
Brother Laertes—-Ditto of the Recovery 
of his Majesty in the Year 1739—Ditto 
from ‘Thomsoa’s Seasons, of Miranda 


and her. two Companions — Ditto, of 
Edward III. crowning Ribemont at 
Calais, a sketch—The pectupe of Leoni- 
das taking Leave of his Family on his go- 
ing to Thermopyle—Ditto of a Bac- 
chante, as large as Life, half length— 
First Sketch of the Battle of Cressy— 
The picture of Phaeton soliciting Apollo 
for the Chariot of the Sun—The second 
picture of Cicero at the Tomb of Archi- 
mides—The small picture of Belisarius 
and the Boy, different from that in the 
possession of Sir Francis Baring—Ditto 
of the Eagle giving the Vase of Water 
to Psyche—Ditto of the Death of Ado- 
nis, from Anacreon—Ditto of Moonlight 
and the ‘* Beckoning Ghost,” from 
Pope’s Elegy—Ditto of the Angel sitting 
on the Stone at the Sepulchre—Second 
picture of the same, but differing in com- 
position—A small Sketch of ditto—A 
Sketch of King Lear and his Danghter— 
The second picture of Angelica and Ma- 
dora—Ditto of a Damsel and Orlando— 
Mr. West’s Portrait, half length—Sketch 
of his two Sons, when Children—Ditto 
when Boys—Ditlo, when young Men— 
Portrait of the Rey. Preston—Pic- 
ture of the Bacchanté Boys—Ditto of 
the Good Samaritan. 

In the Gallery.—Picture of the De- 
struction of the old Beast and false Pro- 
phet, Revelations—Ditto of Christ heal- 
ing the Sick, Lame, and Blind in the 
Temple—Ditte of FinternAbbey—Ditto 
of Death on the Pale Horse; or, the 
Opening of the Seals—Ditto of Jason 
and the Dragon, in imitation of Salvator 
Rosa—Ditto of Venus and Adonis look- 
ing at Cupids bathing—Ditto of Moses 
and Aaron before Pharaoh—Ditto of 
the Uxbridge Passage-boat on the Canal 
—Diito of St. Paul and Barnabas reject- 
ing the Jews and turning to the Gentiles 
—Ditto of the falling of Trees in the 
great Park at Windsor—Ditto of Diomed 
and his Chariot, Horses struck by the 
Lightuing of Jupiter—Ditto of the Milk- 
woman in St. James’s Park—Ditto of 
King Lear in the Storm at the Hovel— 
Ditto of the Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise—Ditto of the Order of the 
Garter—Ditto of Orion on the Dolphin’s 
Back--Do.of Cupid complaining toVenus 
of a Bee having stung his "inger—Ditto 
of the Deluge—Ditto of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Procession to St.Paul’s—Ditto of 
Christ shewing a little Child as the Em- 
blem of Heaven — Ditto of Harvest 
Home—Ditto of a View from the East- 
end of Windsor Castle looking over 
Datchet—Ditto of washing of Sheep— 
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Do. of St.Paul shaking the Viper from his 
Finger—Ditto of the Sun setting behind 
a Groupe of Trees on the Banks of the 
Thames at Twickenham—Do. the driv- 
ingof Sheep and Cows to Water—Do. of 
Cattle drinking at a Watering-place in 
the Great Park, Windsor, with Mr. West 
drawing— Ditto of Pharaoh and his Host 
drowned in the Red Sea—Do. of Calypso 
and Telemachus on the Sea-shore,second 
picture—Ditto of Gentlemen fishing in 
the Water at Dagenham Breach—Diito 
of Moses consecrating Aaron and his Sons 
to the Priesthood—Ditto of ihe View of 
Windsor Castle from Snow-hill, in the 
Great Park—Ditto of a Mother inviting 
her little Boy to come to her through a 
sinall stream of Water—Ditto of the 
naming of Samuel, and the prophesying 
of Zacharias—Ditto of the Ascension of 
our Saviour—Ditto of the Birth of Ja- 
cob and Esau—Do.of theBrewer’s Porter 
and Hod-carrier—The picture of Venus 
attended by the Graces—Ditto of Samuel 
when a Boy presented to Eli—Ditto of 
Christ’s Last Supper (in brown colour) 
Ditto of the Reapiag of Harvest, 
with Windsor in the back-ground — 
Ditto of Adonis and his Dog going to 
the Chace—Ditto of Christ among the 
Doctors in the Temple—Ditto of Moses 
shewn the Promised Land—Ditto of 
Joshua crossing the River Jordan with 
the Ark—Ditto of Christ’s Nativity— 
Ditto of Mothers with their Children in 
Water—Ditto of CranfordBridge—Ditto 
the Sketch of Pyrrhus, when a Child, 
before King Glaucus—Ditto of the Tra- 
veller laying his Piece of Bread on the 
Bridle of the dead Ass, from Sterne— 
The Captive, from ditto—Ditto of Cu- 
pid letting loose two Pigeons—Ditto of 
Cupid asleep—Ditto of Children eating 
Cherries—Sketch of a Mother and her 
Child on her Lap—The small picture of 
the Eagle bringmg the Cup to Psyche— 
The Picture of St. Anthony of Padua 
and the Child—Ditto of Jacob, and La- 
ban with his two Daughters—Ditto of 
the Women looking into the Sepulchre, 
and beholding two Angels where. the 
Lord lay—Ditto of the Angels loosening 
the Chains of St. Peter in Prison—Ditto 
of the Death of Sir Philip Syduey—Ditto 
of the Death of Epaminondas—Ditto of 
the Death of Boyard—The small Sketch 
of Christ’s Ascension—The Sketch of a 
Groupe of Legendary Saints, in imitation 
of Reubens—The picture of Kosciusko 
on a Couch, as he appeared in London, 
1797—Ditto of the Death of Cephalus 
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—Ditto of Abraham and Isaac, ** Here 
is the wood and fire, but where is the 
lamb to sacrifice.’”—The Sketch of the 
Bard, from Gray—Ditto of the pardon- 
ing of John by is Brother King Henry, 
at the Solicitation of his Mother—Ditto 
of St. George aad the Dragon—The pic- 
ture of Epomina with her Children giv- 
ing Bread to her Husband when in Con- 
cealment—The Angel appearing to Ha- 
gar and her sick Son—The Sketch on 
Paper of Christ’s Last Supper—The pic- 
ture of the pardoning of John at his 
Mother's Soltcitation — Ditto of the 
Jeath of Lord Chatham—Ditto of the 
Presentation of the Crown to William 
the Conqueror—Ditto of Europa crown- 
ing the Bull with Flowers—Ditto of Mr. 
West's Garden, Gallery, and Painting- 
room—Ditto of the Cave of Despair, 
from Spenser—Ditto of Christ’s Résur- 
rectiou—The Sketch of the Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada—The picture of 
Arethusa bathing—The Sketch of Priam 
soliciting of Achilles the Body of Hector 
The picture of Moonlight (small)—The 
small Sketch of Cupid shewing Venus his 
Finger stung by a Bee—Tobias returned 
to his blind Father. 

Drawings and Sketches on Paper, in 
the Gallery.—The Drawings of the two 
Sides of the intended Chapel at Windsor, 
with the Arrangement of the Pictures, 
&¢c.—The Drawing of St. Maithew, with 
the Ange!—Ditto of Alcibiades, and Ty- 
mon of Athens—Ditto of Kenn’s Treaty 
—Ditto of Regulus—Ditto of Mark An- 
tony shewing the Robe and Will of 
Cxsar—Ditto of the Birth of Jacob and 
Esau—Ditto of the Death of Dido—The 
large Sketch, in oil, (on paper) of Moses 
receiving the Laws on Mount Sinai— 
The large Drawing of the Death of 
Hippolytus—The large Sketch, in oil, 
of the Death of St. Stephen, on paper— 
The Drawing of the Death of Casar— 
Ditto of the Swearing of Hannibal— 
Ditto of the Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
—Ditto of the Deluge—The Sketch, in 
oil, of the Landing of Agrippina, on pa- 
per—Ditto of Leonidas ordering Cleom- 
brotus into Banishment, on paper—The 
Drawing of the Death of Epaminondas 
—tThe Sketch, in oil, of the Death of 
Aaron, on paper—The Drawing of the 
Death of Sir Philip Sydney—The Sketch, 
in oil, on paper, of David prostrate, 
whilst the destroying Angel sheaths the 
Sword—The Drawing of the Woman 
looking’ into the Sepulchre—Ditto of 
St. John preaching—Ditto of the Gol- 
3Y2 
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den Age—Ditto of Antinous and Strato- 
nice—Ditto of the Death of Demos- 
thenes—The large Sketch, in oil, on 
papers of Death on the pale Horse— 
he Drawing of King John and the Ba- 
rons with Magna Charta—Ditto of La 
Hogue—Ditto of Jacob and Laban— 
The large ditto of the Destruction of 
the Assyrian Camp by the destroying 
Angel—The large Sketch, in oil, on pa- 
r, of Christ raising the Widow's Son 
— Ditto, in ditto, on paper, of the Water 
ushing from the Rock when struck by 
foses—The Drawing of the Death of 
Socrates—Ditto of the Boyne—Ditto of 
the Death of Eustace St. Celaine—The 
$ketch, in oil, on paper, of the Proces- 
sion of Agrippina with her Children and 
the Roman Ladies through the Roman 
Camp, when in Mutiny—The Drawing 
of the Rescue of Alexander II1. of Scot- 
land from the Fury of a Stag—Ditto of 
the Death of Wolfe—The Sketch, in oil, 
of King Alfred dividing his Loaf with a 
Pilgrim—Ditto of the Raising of Laza- 
rus—The small whole length of Thomas 
a Becket, in oil, on canvas—The small 
icture of the Death of the Stag—The 
rawing of ditto—Ditto of Nathan and 
David—Ditto of Joseph making himself 
known to his Brethren—The Drawing 
of Narcissus in the Fountain—Ditto in 
small, of the Duannie received by Lord 
Clive—Ditto of the Continence of Scipio 
—Do, of the LastJudgment, and the Sea 
iving up its dead—Ditto of the Bard, 
rom Gray—Ditto of Belisarius and his 
Family—The Sketch, in oil, of Aaron 
standing between the Dead and Living 
to stop the Plague—Ditto, on paper, of 
the Messenger announcing to Samuel 
the Loss of the Battle—The Drawing of 
Sir Philip Sydney ordering the Water to 
be given to the wounded Soldier—The 
large Drawing of the giving the Duan- 
nie to Lord Clive.-N. B. Besides these 
roductions, Mr. West has, in his port 
Folios, drawings and sketches exceed- 
ing two hundred in number. 
———— 
RATIONAL RECREATIONS FOR 
JuLY, 1805. 
Divine Instructor! thy first volume this, 
For man’s perusal; all in capitals!’ &c. 
(See this heautiful extract from Young in 
our former numbers.) 
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MARS, on the first evening, is 
about six degrees from the moon; 
he will move nearly twenty degrees 
during the month, and on the twenty- 
ninth he will be about nine degrees 
from the moon, 

On the third, the moon passes Sa- 
turn in the afternoon, he will move 
little more than a degree and a half 
during the present month; the moon 
will be seen on the fourth evening 
about six degrees from Virgins’ Spike, 

On the eleventh, the moon will be 
in opposition to the sun, and part of 
the earth’s shadow falling on his, 
will cause an eclipse ; the beginning 
will be at four minutes after seven, 
but the moon not rising till three 
minutes-after eight, we shall not see 
the beginning of the eclipse, the mid~ 
dle of it will be at fifty-eight minutes 
after eight, and the end fifty-three 
minutes after ten. 

During this month Venus will tra~ 
vel upwards of thirty-eight degrees ; 
at the beginning of the month she 
will be under the Twins, and at the 
latter end near the first of the Lion, 
at which time she will also be near 
the planet Mercury; the situation 
of these two planets will draw our 
attention towards the W N W. and if 
the reflection of the sun’s rays is not 
too powerful, will enable us to have 
a distinct view of Mercury. 

If aline be drawn from the Vir+ 
gin’s Spike to the planet Saturn, an 
observer with a telescope may see 
the planet Herschel on the line about 
four degrees from the former. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock, if 
we direct our attention to the N W. 
a few degrees below mid heaven, we 
shall notice seven brilliant stars, 
forming the principal part of the 
constellation called the Great Bear; 
the following figure shews their po- 
sition, and relative distances, 
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The Inspector. 
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As the memory would be too cause they always point ina direc- 
much burthened, if every star had 2 tion towards the pole star, which, 
distinct name, astronomers use the though but of the second magnitude, 
letters of the Greek alphabet, or is the most remarkable star in the 
numbers; thus in the above figure heavens, this was the guide of the 
the star marked 1 is the first in the ancient mariner whenever he ven- 
Great Bear; that marked 2, the tured from shore in the night. It 
second, &c. the figures on the lines does not move like the other stars, 
shew the distance between each star. but being fixed near the pole, it con- 

The Egyptians, who probably in- stantly keeps in the same positions 
vented the constellations, placed The pointers above mentioned will 
those stars which are near the pole infallibly guide the observer to this 
in the figure of a bear, as being an remarkable luminary, and I trust 
animal inhabiting towards the north that many of my readers will be 
pole, and making neither long jour- perfectly acquainted with it before 
ies, nor swift motions ; but the Greeks next month, when I intend to de- 
have adapted some of their fables to scribe the constellation of which it is 


it, they say, this bear was Callisto 
daughter of Lyczon, king of Arcadia, 
who, together with her son Arcturus, 
was placed in the heavens by Jupiter. 

This constellation is popularly 
called Charles’s train, or. waggon; 
the first and second stars being the 


hind wheels, the third and fourth 
the fore wheels, and the other three 
Tepresenting the team of horses ; 
near the 6th star is a small star 


called the waggoner. The magni- 


tudes of these stars are as tollow; 
the first is between the first and se- 
cond magnitudes, the second of the 
second magnitude, the third of the 
second, the fourth of the third mag- 
nitude, the fifth is between the se- 
cond and third magnitude, the 6th 
of the third magnitude, and the se- 
venth between the second and third. 

There are two remarkable stars 
in this constellation, viz. the first 
aud second, called the pointers, be- 
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THE INSPECTOR. NO. XVIII, 

Laudator Temporis Acti. 

Quod petis hic est 
Animus si te non deficit equus. 

I SHALL beg leave, Sir, to oc- 
cupy the present number of your 
Inspector with a few observations 
on a subject of complaint very com- 
mon at this time, but which certainly 
is as frivolous as it is common, 
What I allude to is the custom that 
almost every one who has attained 
the age of thirty or forty years, has 
of complaining of an imagined dif- 
ference (for the worse) between the 
present times, and those of their 
youth, ‘This complaint, I shall at 
present endeavour to shew the folly 
of, and that may, I think, be easily 
done, by a short review of the state 
of affairs during the last sixty years, 
(it will hardly be necessary to go 
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farther back than:that,) from which 
I think it will appear, that the state 
of the nation is certainly altered for 
the better. And herein, F do not 
speak of the interests of religion, 
net conceiving myself competent to 
determine whether they have been 
materially benefitted or injured since 
that period; but shall simply endea- 
your to prove, that the country is 
in a more prosperous state than it 
was fifty years ago. During many 
years, or rather almost the whole of 
the reign of George the Second, a 
eivil war was raging in the very 
bowels of the kingdom; the crown 
was unsettled, as were also the peo- 
ple. Throughout the north of Eng- 
fand, all was confusion: the march- 
ing of armies, the sacking and burn- 
ing of towns and villages, and all 
the horrors of war conspired to 
alarm the minds of the people, and 
to puta stop to agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures. Even after the 
defeat of the Pretender, the scaf- 
folds and gibbets erected for his ad- 
herents, and the numerous executions 
throughout the kingdom, alarmed 
every peaceable citizen, and pre- 
sented an effectual bar to the re- 
establishment of tranquillity. The 
peace of Aix-la-Chapeile was dan- 
gerous, if not disgracetul to the Eng- 
lish nation; the war that soon after 
followed was bloody and expensive, 
and the conduct of Admiral Byng, 
(whether he or the ministry were in 
fault, is little to my purpose), 
brought a disgrace upon the British 
mavy, which his subsequent con- 
demnation was but little calculated 
to wipe away. ‘That there were 
many actions performed glorious to 
our arms, | will not attempt to deny, 
but they were more than equalled in 
the last war, and I believe that no 
one denies, that the latter part of 
his present majesty’s reign, bas pré- 
sented a brighter prospect than the 
beginning did. To prove this, we 
need only reflect fora moment on 
the disastrous events of the Ameri- 
gan war, the administration of Lord 
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Bute, and the riots of London which 
conjointly reduced this nation to the 
brink of ruin, from which it was in 
a great measure retrieved by the 
splendid talents of the present mi- 
nister, though much more had been 
done by his great father. Nor is 
the prejudice cunfined to the world 
of politics only, but it extends to al- 
most every part of our affairs. 1 
have even heard an old gentleman 
declare, that when he was young, his 
apples were ripe a month sooner 
than they are at present, and that 
peaches and nectarines, &c. weré 
twice as large as they are now. 
This, however, is too ridiculous to 
refute, nor should | have mentioned 
it, except, to shew how far this 
folly (for so I must call it) extends, 
It is the same with every thing else, 
cloth as well as fruit; nay coals and 
wood, and even iron itseif, are said 
to have degenerated, If so, what 
will become of our grand sons? If 
we go on at this supposed rate, they 
perhaps will be forced (from the de- 
generacy of cloth) to/wear two coats 
at once, and have a new one every 
week; they will not be able to feel 
a fire, unless made with-a chaldron 
of coals, whereas their forefathers 
were comfortably warmed with a 
bushel. They will perhaps, since 
iron and steel are grown so bad, be 
afraid to trust to the strong box, 
which in former days held their 
grandiathers money very safely. 
“© Where will all this end?” I am 
sure I cannot tell. It seems to be 
arrived at a very great height al- 
ready. This is an extensive subject, 
and I have been rather prolix, but I 
cannot conclude without saying, that 
were it possible, accurately to ascer- 
tain what was the wealth of the 
kingdom fifty years ago, and what 
it is at present, and could the taxes, 
and burdens of the same periods, be 
also known, I think the balance 
would be in our favour, since when 
the present times are represented as 
so very bad, our vast increase in 
trade, manufactures, and wealth, is 














net considered, nor appreciated as 
it ought to be. From whence this 
arises, I know not, but that this 
croaking was less frequent, I earn-~ 
estly wish, as it certainly tends to 
depress the national spirit of the ris- 
ing generation, and insensibly extia- 
guishes the ‘‘ amor patriz” in their 
bosoms, by making them believe 
that their country is grown so bad, 
that it is not worth contending for; 
but that such may never be the case, 
is really the earnest wish of yours, 
&ec. 6. C 
May 2, 1805. 
a 
THE BABILLARD. NO.XVIII. 


Come like shadows; so depart! 
. SHAKSPEARE. 


ade . 


Johnson and Garrick. 


WHEN Garrick shewed Dr. John- 
son his fine house, gardens, statues, 
pictures, &c. at Hampton Court, 
what ideas did it awaken in the mind 
In- 
stead of a flattering compliment 
which was expected, “* Ah! David, 
said the Doctor, 
(clapping his hand upon the little 
the 
things, David, which make a death- 


of that great and good man! 


Pavid, David,’’ 
man’s shoulder) ‘“‘ these are 


bed terrible !” 
Humanity of a Slave Merchant. 


In the month of March, 1783, the 
following circumstances came out in 
the trial of a case of insurance at 
An ignorant master of 
a slave ship had overshot his port, 
Jamaica, and was afraid of wanting 
water before he could beat up again 
He himself fell sick. 
In the course of his illness he order- 
ed his mate, who was the man that 
gave the evidence, to throw over- 
board 46 slaves, hand-cuffed ; and 
was readily obeyed. Two days after 
he ordered 36 more to be thrown 
after them, and after two days more 
Ten others, 
who had been permitted to take the 
airon deck, unfettered, jumped in- 
to the sea indignantly after them.: 
The ship, after all, brought into 
Can 


Guildhall. 


to the island. 


another parcel of 40. 


port 480 gallons of water! 
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humanity imagine that it was meant, 
in any possible circumstances, to 
submit the fate of sucli numbers of 
reasonable creatures to the reveries 
of a sick monster; or that his brutal 
instrument should dare to boast of 
his obedience, and even do it with 
impunity, in the highest criminal 
court of the best informed people of 
Europe? 
Francis Hutcheson. 

It has been justly observed, that 
few, if any, of our modern writers 
have cultivated the science of mo- 
rals with so much success as Fran- 
cis Hutcheson. A moderate ac- 
quaiutance with his writings is suffi- 
cient to shew that he had taken a 
very accurate survey of our inter 
nal structure, and marked, with 
great-exactness, the several disposi- 
tions and principles of our nature, 
with their various connections and 
dependencies. Human nature was 
his favourite study: he entertained 
high thoughts of its original dignity, 
and was persuaded, that even in 
this corrupt state, it was capable of 
great improvements, by proper in- 
struction and assiduous culture. 
And, indeed, human nature, accord- 
ing to his representation of it, is am 
amiable and engaging form, and ap- 
pears in its genuine charms, actuated 
by more disinterested principles, 
than some philosophers will allow; 
formed with social and public af- 
fections, and dispositions to promote 
the general good. 

Dr. Watts. 

The best English imitation ever 
seen of the Greek or Latin lyric 
measure, is an ode of the ingenious 
Dr, Watts, on thé day of judgment, 
which every cultivated ear may ob- 
serve to correspond exactly to the 
time and metre of the sapphic. 

Lord Bolingbroke and the Christian 
Religion. 

Henry St. John says, in his letter 
to Sir William Windham, speaking 
of the exception against Henry the 
Fourth of France asa protestant, ant 
James the Second of Engiand as a 
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eatholic, * General benevolence, and 
universal charity, seem to be esta- 
blished in the gospel, as the distin- 
guishing badges of Christianity. How 
it happens, I cannot tell, but so it 
ts, that in all ages of the church 
the professors of christianity seem to 
have been animated by a quite con- 
trary spirit. Whilst they were thinly 
scattered over the world, tolerated 
in some places, but established no 
where, their zeal often consumed 
their charity. As soon as by the 
favour of Constantine their numbers 
were increased, and the reins of go- 
vernment were put into their hands, 
they began to employ the secular 
arm, not only against different reli- 
gions, but against different sects 
which arose in their own religion; 
and aman may boldly affirm, that 
more blood has been shed in the dis- 
putes between christian and christian, 
than has ever been drawn from 
the whole body of them in the 
persecutions of the heathen emper- 
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ors, and in the conquests of the ma* 
hometan princes. From these they 
have received quarter; but never 
from one another. The christian re- 
ligion is actually tolerated among 
the mahometans, and the domes of 
churches and mosques arise in the 
same city ; but it will be hard to find 
an example, where one sect of chris- 
tians has tolerated another, which it 
was in their power to extirpate.” 
What person who reads these senti- 
ments, can avoid assimilating them to 
the circumstances which the catholic 
question has of late given rise to! 
Christiana of Sweden. 

MrenaeEt Dahl when at work 
upon the picture of Christiana of 
Sweden, was asked by that sovereign, 
what he intended she should hold in 
her hand? he replied, ‘‘ a fan.” 
Her majesty, whose ejaculations 
were rarely delicate; vented a very 
gross one, and added, “ A fan! 
give me a lion; that is fitter fora 
queen of Sweden.” 


pe 
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« Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.”” 


ORGANIC REMAINS OF A FORMER 
WORLD. 

Arr. XII. 4n Examination of the mine- 
ralized Remains of the Vegetables and 
Animals of the antediluvian World, 
generally termed extraneous Fossils. 
By James Parkinson, Hoxton. Quarto. 
2/. 2s. 

{Concluded from page 441,] 
R. PARKINSON next proceeds 
to the examination of such 

fossil wood as has undergone an im- 

pregnation with lime. This calca- 

reous fossil wood, he observes, bad 
also suffered the bituminous change 
previous to its impregnation with 
earthy matter: and in consequence 
of the lime being more easily acted 
upon by chemical agents, he is en- 
abled to afford us the amplest proof 
of this position. For upon analyz- 
ing several varieties of this species of 
fossil wood, he was able to separate 
the earthy from the vegetable mat- 


ter, which latter he found evidently 
in a bituminous state. 

The different metallic fossil woods, 
next pass under examination, and 
some curious facts are noticed re 
specting the fossil woods impregnated 
with iron, copper, &c. 

The varieties of fossil woods, which 
are supposed to have previously been 
submitted to the operations of man, 
are the next subjects of examina- 
tion. But here, in opposition, to 
what we cannot help regarding as 
very good authorities, Mr. Parkin- 
son manifests a considerable degree 
of scepticism, He believes that no 
such specimens have existed, and 
gives his reasons for believing that 
these were merely incrustations of 
wood. 

The inquiries respecting the fos- 
sil woods which have been subjected 
to the labours*of insects, are: ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The existe 
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ence of these, he not only admits, 
-but presents us with some very curi- 
ous circumstances respecting wood, 
which had previously suffered from 
the ravages of the Teredo Marina, 
These, however, are less interesting 
than the inquiries respecting the 
starry stone (Staaren-stein) of Che- 
muitz, which he also asserts to be 
fossil wood, which had previously 
become the residence of a species of 
animals totally different from any 
animal of the present world. Like 
the Asteria or star-fish, it possesses 
a stellular form, and its number of 
rays is indefinite. But instead of 
being, like the Asteria, a flat body, 
it is columnar, and its length is as 
yet uot ascertained. 

The impressions of plants in schis- 
tic, in sandstone, in lime stene, and 
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leaf on the other nodule. M. Jas- 
sieu, Schultz, Walch, and others, 
have, in vain, attempted to explain 
this curious circumstance. Mr. 
Parkinson has here not only very de- 
cidedly succeeded in explaining this 
circumstance; but has at the same 
time; deduced from it very strong 
proofs in favour of his theory respect- 
ing the bituminous change sustained 
by vegetables, previous to their be= 
coming secondary fossils. 

The reinarks on fossil flowers, fos- 
sil seeds, and seed-vessels, and on 
fossil fruits, although extremely in- 
teresting, must be here passed ; 
since we have already been indueed 
to render this artiele too long. We, 
therefore, shall now conclude our . 
account of this work, by the follow. 
ing recapitulatory quotation, taken 


in argillaceous nodules, as well assfrom the concluding chapter. 


secondary vegetable fossils them- 
selves, found in these situations, af- 
ford many curious facts, on which 
we have not, however, room to 
dwell. We will only remark, that 
among the numerous remains of 
plants thus found; few, very few in- 
deed, are known to the botanists of 
the present world, Of one hundred 
and thirty-eight collected by Dr. 
Woodward, the botanists of his day 
could only find eleven which they 
were satisfied, bore a resemblance 
to plants then known. Of those, 
respecting which Mr. Parkinson ob- 
tained the opinion, of our celebrated 
botanist, Dr. James Edward Smith, 
president of the Linnean society, 
very little information could be 
given: Dr. Smith observing, that 
the fossil remains of vegetables, af- 
ford a sort of botanical riddles, very 
difficult of exp!anation. 

A curious fact has been observed, 
with respect to the impressions of 
leaves in argillaceous nodules, &c. 
These, when split, shew on each of 
their surfaces, the impression of the 
sume side of the leat, and not as 
might be expected, the impression 
of the upper side of the leaf on the 
enue, and of the under side of the 
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‘< T endeavoured, in the early part of 
our correspondence, to lay before you 
the opinions which were formerly enter- 
tained, respecting the substances which 
have been generally known by the name 
of extraneous fossils; and also to give 
you a slight sketch of the history of the 
discoveries which have been made, con- 
cerning their nature and origin, as well 
as respecting the situations in which 
they have been found; we then entered 
upon an examination of such substances 
as appeared to be best designated by the 
term vegetable secondary fossils. A 
strict examination of these seemed to 
render it manifest, that their formation 
depended on a certain law of nature 
which decrees, that such vegetable sub- 
stances as become buried so deep, as to 
prevent their becoming directly useful 
to man, eithef as timber, or.as soil fitted 
to aid the growth of other vegetables, 
should undergo certain other changes, 
by which they will be rendered peculiarly 
fiited for supporting combustion, in the 
various modes necessary for promoting 
the comforts of mankind, and conducting 
the numerous arts of civilized hife. 

** IN this new mode of existence we saw 
reason for supposing that the combina- 
tion which took place was such as to re- 
sis: the decomposing powers of almost 
every agent, —_ that of fire: mani- 
festing the completion of the process, 
and evincing proofs of the most wise 
and providential arcangement, For thug 
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we perceive that a state of permanency is most probable; but that it should 


is yielded to the substance thus formed $ 
which substance appears to be intended 
for the use of man for a period of time, 
not only beyond our knowledge, but 
even beyond the reach of conjec- 
ture. On the degree of or to 
which this process attained, and on the 
introduction of various earthy, and other 
matters, appeared to — the forma- 
tion of the different kinds of bituminous 
substances, and particularly the differ- 
ent varieties of coal. 

** There also appeared great reason 
for supposing that, in some situations, 
and under certain circumstances, this 
process was arrested, in small detached 
masses, by their being subjected to par- 
ticular saline, earthy, or metallic im- 
pregnations. In which cases it was pre- 
sumed, that substances were formed, 
which, although not so useful to man 
as those already mentioned, were well 
calculated to increase hignumber of ele- 
gant luxuries, and to excite in his mind 
the highest degree of admiration, by 
their extraordinary, and often exquisite- 
ly beautiful appearances. Thus seemed 
to have been formed the fossil woods ; 
some, at least, of the jaspers; the pitch- 
stones; the wax, or semi-opals; and 
even the noble opal itself. 

*¢ It was even conjectured, that on the 
mixture of bitumen with silex might 
have depended the different varieties of 
horn-stone, flint, &c. In confirmation 
of which, subsequent observation has 
shewn that many of our siliceous peb- 
bles possess the property of being 
hydrophanous, in common with the 
opal. 

** Having thus presumed that the for- 
mation of numerous substances, consti- 
tuting a considerable part of the known 
minerals of this globe, have proceeded 
from the changes induced in vegetable 
matter, subverted by the deluge, and 
deposited in subterraneous situations ; 
an important subject of consideration 
arises—Whether the substances which 
have been mentioned are, or are not, of 
postdiluvian origin? since, if the affir- 
mative of thisquestion be admitted, we 
are then led to the conclusion, that not 
only the form of the post-diluvian world, 
but even its component parts, as far as 
human labours have reached, musi. have 
differed essentially from those of the 
antediluvian world. hat bitumen 
might have existed in the antediluvian 
worid, wherever vegetable matter had 
& cumulated, under circumstances favor- 
abie to the bitumimous fermentation, 


have existed so far beneath the surface, 
as to have produced those minerals, 
which appear to result from a combina- 
tion of bitumen with silex, and the other 
earths, cannot be conceived. Hence 
there seems reason to suppose, that, in 
the antediluvian world, there was neither 
the opal, the semi-opal, the wood-stone, 
nor coal: theabsence of which, without 
dwelling in this place on the vasi masses 
of lime-stone, marble, &c. originating 
in the decomposition of animal matter, 
must have rendered the difference very 
great, between the constituent parts of 
this, and of the former world. 

** Whilst contemplating this differ- 
ence, it cannol but be evident, that, 
however well adapted the antediluvian 
world might have been to the purposes 
for which it was designed, the present 
has undergone such a change, as has 
rendered it much better fitted to supply 
the necessaries, and even the comforts, 
and luxuries, of civilized man, than it 
could in its former state. 

*¢ The most direct inferences, from 
obvious facts, remarked, whilst consi- 
dering the nature of those bodies, which 
have been the subjects of our correspon- 
dence, lead tp the conclusion, that, in+ 
depeudent of the accomplishment of any 
other important purpose, by the revolu- 
tion of a former world, one grand object 
appears to have been atiained---such an 
arrangement and modification of the 
secming ruin, as produced the regenera- 
tion of a world, stored, in its deepest 
recesses, with substances calculated to 
promote the comfort of aan; to tempt 
him to the exercise of his inate powers; 
to furnish him with the means of sup- 
porting his dominion over the animals 
around him ; and even tourge him toa 
change from the savage to a civilized 
state. Another world arises from the 
overwhelming flood, composed of the 
fragments of ihe former, which appear 
to be blended together, in an apparently 
disordered and incongruous mars. But, 
after the lapse of a small period of time, 
the constituent parts of the newiy-form- 
ed world arediscovered to be arranged, 
according to those wise laws which the 
great Crealor had decreed from the be- 
ginuing. The surface again teems with 
heings possessed of the energies of ani- 
mal and vegetable life; and after ages 
discover, that the atoms of which the 
new world is formed, acting reciprocally 
on each other, with varying, but appro- 
priate influence, regulated by the at 
of attraction, and chemical affinity, 
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eompose a variety of new combinations ; 
and the newly-formed world, enriched 
by the amelioration of its materials, ob- 
tains an increase both in its stock of uti- 
lity and beauty. 

** This circumstance, which I consider 
as plainly pointing out the wisdom and 
power of the Creator, may, however, I 
am perfectly aware, afford occasion for 
hesitation to the sceptic, who may ima- 
gine that the necessity of forming the 
world anew implies that its first forma- 
tion was deficient indesign. But consi- 
dering this planet itself, as probably des- 
tined, with the other works of creation, 
to undergo certain regular changes in 
its constitution, during the progress of 
its existence, such changes cannot fur- 
nish sufficient grounds for doubting of 
the wisdom or power of God: not even 
were it discoverable, that this world had 
undergone several revolutions and refor- 
mationss and that, in common lan- 
guage, several worlds had existed before 
the present. Man, unable to view the 
connection between these changes, and 
to judge of the important ends intend- 
ed to be thus accomplished, would shew 
as much folly and presumption, by in- 
ferring a narrow limitation of the power 
of the Creator, on discovering that the 
remains of former worlds entered into 
the composition of this, as if he were te 
make a similar inference, on remarking 
one of the metamorphoses of the silk- 
worm, without being acquainted with 
the other particular circumstances in the 
natural history of that insect. 

** Regarding the destruction and re- 
novation of the world in this point of 
view, the most interesting conjectures 
force themselves on the mind, If it be 
apparent that, from the breaking up of 
a preceding world, the present has de- 
rived a higher degree of utility and 
beauty; may not this also be preparing 
to undergo, at some distant wra, a new 
recomposilion, by which it may be madé 
to exceed this, in a similar proportion, 
in the possession of every excellence? 
May it not thus become fitted for the 
reception of beings of higher susceptibi- 
lities and powers?—But, checking this 
propensity to indulge in vain,and perhaps 
dangerous conjecture, we will return to 
inguirics rather more within the reach of 
reason; premising only one observa- 
tion, intended to render more striking 
the necessity of diffident caution, whilst 
employing our limited powers of judg- 
ment on any point which involves the 
Lunotty questioa ef the origin of evil. 
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How derogatory from the dignity an@ 
omnipotence of the Creator, might @ 
presumptuous and short-sighted cavillet 
say, is the unfinished condition of great 
part of the creation ?—not a plant, nor 
an animal, is there scarcely which exists, 
but, in its natural state, ts so far from 
perfection, as to require the greatest 
care and culture, to procure the full dis- 
play of its beauties, and the develop- 
ment of its various faculties and powers. 
But, one more glance is sufficient to dis- 
cover, that this apparent deficiency of 

ower and judgment is a remarkable 
instance of the wisest adaptation of 
means to the producing of a most im- 
portant end. For when it is considered 
that the dominion of the earth is given 
toabeing endued with peculiar facul- 
ties, the preservation and improvement 
of which depend on their due exercise ; 
it surely is not discordant with the cor- 
rectest ideas of an arrangement, pro- 
ceeding from consummate wisdom, and 
accomplished by unlimited power, thus 
to furnish him with materials on which 
his abilities may be employed. 

“On examining those vegetable re- 
mains which still displayed some traces 
of their original forms, appearances 
were discovered, which seemed to point 
out a great dissimilarity between some 
of the vegetables of the former, and of 
the present world. So great did this 
dissimilarity appear, as to warrant the 
conclusion, that either many genera and 
species of yeretables which existed be- 
fore the flood, are now entirely lost, or 
remain secreted from ts in some remote, 
and hitherto unexplored part of the 
world. Reasoning by analogy, from the 
undoubted. loss of several species, and 
even genera of animals, we are led to 
consider the loss of a part of the vege- 
table creation as far from improbable. 
This is a point which cannot, however, 
be said to be. determined, whilst any 
part of the world, in which they nay 
be concealed, has escaped the examina- 
tion of the botanist: especially as some 
very good and learned men have re- 
garded the loss of a single link, in the 
chain of crealion, as inadmissible: it 
implying, they say, such a deviation 
from the first plan of creation, as might 
he aitributed to a failure of the original 
design. But such an inference does by 
no means fojlow ; since that plan which 
prevents the failure of a genus or spe- 
cies from disturbing the general arrange- 
ment and ceconomy of the system, must 
manifest as great a display of wisdom 
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and power, as could any fancied chain 
0; beings, in which the loss of a single 
link would prove the destruction of the 
whole. 

‘* During the progress of our inquiries, 
one fact was discovered, which demands 
our particular notice in this place. Dur- 
ing the numerous explorements of the 
strata containing the remains of those 
substances which existed in the world 
before the flood, not a single antedilu- 
vian piece of art has been ever found. 
This circumstance alone constitutes an 
argument of no small force against the 
eternity, at least, of the existence of 
man; since had the earth, peopled by 
mankind, existed eternally, the num- 
ber of human beings which would have 
existed at the time of the deluge would 


have been so great, and their spread over. 


the face of the earth would have been so 
general,that their weapons,their various 
utensils,and articles of furniture,must ne- 
cessarily have been frequently discovered 
among the antediluvian remains. This, 
circumstance, it must, however, be ad- 
mitted, appears to prove too much; 
since, as none of the remains of the la- 
bours of man have been thus discover- 
ed, we are without a proof of the exist- 
ence of any human beings, ut the time 
of the deluge ; and therefore have more 
reason to suppose, that man had not 
been created, at the period, at which 
this event occurred, than that the whole 
agers excepting a very few. individu- 
als, were desiroyed with it. But, on 
the other hand, it should be observed, 


that this circumstance produces no evi-. 


dence, of any force, against the Mosaic 
account, which supposes the length of 
time, between the creation of man, and 
his destruction by the deluge, to have 
been so short, as to have allowed no 
very extensiye multiplication of the spe- 
cies. The number which would have been 
living on the earth would, therefore, 
have occupied, comparatively, but a 
small space on this globe, and would 
render the chance of meeting with their 
overwhelmed remains very small in- 
deed. 

** Why the earth was at first so con- 
stitued that the deluge should be ren- 
dered necessary—why the earth could 
not have been at first stored with all 
those substances, and endued with all 
those properties, which seem to have 
proceeded from the deluge — why so 
many beings were created, as it appears, 
for the purpose of being destroyed — 
are questions which I presume not to 
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answer ; trusting, however, that what 
has already been said must render their 
solution less difficult, and lead to con- 
clusions less repugnant to reason, than 
some which have been advanced, by 
men of considerable abilities and learn- 
ing, I shall here close our correspon 
dence, for the present, experiencing no 
small degree of satistaction at finding 
every fact I have noticed, and every.con- 
clusion which they have ted me to make, 
to be in perfect accordance with the 
highest sentiments which can be formed 
respecting those laws, by which the 
regulation of the economy of creation” 
was decreed. Yours, &c.” 





Arr. XII. The Works of Dr. John 
Brown. 
(Concluded from page 447.] 

AFTER his explanation of the 
fundamental principles of the new 
doctrine, (which we thought it pro- 
per to give at some length in our 
last number) the Doctor proceeds 
to make some observations on for- 
mer systeins of medicine, and to give 
the outlines of the new doctrine it- 
self. In an introduction, which 
precedes the subjects, he speaks of 
the fate of human knowledge, in its 
outset and progress, by its deviation 
from truth, and accumulation of er- 
ror; and laments the mischiefs aris- 
ing therefrom, *“‘ when error ac- 
guires the patronage of authority, and 
the protection of dignified names.” 
He makes a proper distinction be- 
tween the several branches of human 
knowledge, as the elements of ma- 
thematics, the doctrine of the me- 
chanical powers, the system of the 
planets ;. the one as truly scientific, 
the next as applicative science, and 
the latter as distinguished by its uti- 
lity. Chemistry he considered as 
little more than a mass of deduc- 
tions, drawn from random experi- 
ments; but then it should be re- 
membered, that the year in which 
he writes is 1787, and that in the 
last fifteen years more has been 
achieved in this branch of know- 
ledge, than in a century before. He 
arraigns the conduct of systems 
makers, and points out tle obstacles 
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and embarrassments they meet with 
in the application of their princi- 
ples. “If (says he) it be assumed 
as a fundamental principle, that a 
certain tenacity and spissitude of the 
blood is the cause of diseases; the 
application of that principle must 
fail in all the cases where the very 
contrary is the faulty state of the 
fluid.” He adds, with great truth, 
that there has been no end of the 
suppositions employed by physicians, 
as fundamental principles. His ob- 
servations on the doctrine of spasms, 
as the last of the erroneous hypo- 
theses respecting the cause of dis- 
ease, is not less deserving the atten- 
tion of the reader, than the other 
parts of his medical reformation. 
Asa sketch of the strength of arm 
with which Dr. Brown holds the rod 
of correction over the backs of the 
veteran sinners in the art, he says 
there is 

“« Scarcely a practitioner upon the 
records of the profession, who has not 
prescribed bleeding, vomiting, purg- 
mg, sweating, glistering, blistering, is- 
sues, tents, perpetual blisters, absti- 
nence from every nourishing article 
of food, from every sort of invi- 
gorating drink, from all condiment ; 
substituting, in place of the latter arti- 
cles, vegetable stuff in a fluid form, as 
water-gruel, grot-gruel, panado, aci- 
dulated, or not acidulated ; obstinately 
denying the use of all animal matter, 
even in a fluid form, excepting, and 
that only of late, and yet sometimes 
only, beef-tea,* consisting of water 
poured boiling upon beef, and sirained 
off again. In a word, there is not a 
mode of evacuation, or of impoverish- 
ing the several parts of the vascular 
system of their respective fluids, that 
the brains of practitioners have not been 
tortured to contrive andemploy. Hence, 
besides large bleedings from the great 
red vessels, and the great evacuations 
of all the several colourless fluids, se- 
creted from the blood, every species, 


* Elem. Med. 72. ‘ From all that 
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every mode of blecding, every diminu- 
tion of the mass of the other fluids, as 
leeching, cupping, scarifying, expecto- 
rating, sternutation, rubefaction, have 
been constantly employed.” 

The. Doctor has not done strict 
justice to beef-tea, for though so 
called, it is not made by simple in- 
fusion, but by a stight coction of 
salt and spice, 

Such is the Medusa’s head our 
author draws of the methodus me- 
dendi, hitherto pursued, and we 
must confess it is not greatly cari- 
catured, If Doctor Brown has net 
lived to assist in reducing the science 
of medicine to the certitude of some 
other of the sciences, he has un- 
questionably done much in check- 
ing the inordinate sallies of the self. 
conceited in practice. It is still an 
uncultivated field, much remains to 
be weeded out. Alexander lived 
long enough to be the cause of much 
bloodshed; Dr. Brown, though he 
unfortunately died too svon, yet 
lived long enough to prevent much 
blood from being unnecessarily spilt. 
‘The word phlebotomia, thank God, 
occurs rarely in the day-book of the 
practitioner, and the blood-letter’s 
occupation, like that of Othello’s, 
is gone. We know not what our 
author would have said, if he had 
lived to witness the treatment of the 
great Washington in this respect. 
With all due deference to the abili- 
ties and experience of Dr. Rush, we 
cannot but inarvel at the nature of 
that disease in a man of nearly 70 
years of age, which could require 
such repeated venesections. 

Many who take up Dr. Brown’s. 
works, not without a prepossession. 
in favour of the author as a man of 
learning, reading, and reflection, are 
nevertheless disposed to lay them 
down, without duly considering the 


has been hitherto delivered, it follows, 


as a demonstrated fact, that life is a foreed state; that animals, every instant 


of time, tend to death, and are kept 


from it difficultly, aud only for a iit- 


tle,’ by foreign powers, and then give way to death from the necessity of 


thei fate.’’ 
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object of his labour, or the means 
he pursues to obtain it. Let them 
but attentively observe the remarks 
on peripneumony in the ‘ Outlines” 
of Dr. B.’s system, and they will 
discern the philosophy of his doc- 
trine sufficiently to pursue it to the 
end, without allowing their self-hu- 
miliation to get the better of their 
curiosity and patience. Hear what 
the author himself says in the pre- 
face to the original work. 


« By the author of this work, more 
than twenty years were wasted in learn- 
img, teaching, and diligently scrutiniz- 
ing every part of medicine. The first 
five past away in hearing others, study- 
ing what he had heard, implicitly be- 
Jieving it, and entering upon the pos- 
session as a rich and valuable inheri- 
tance. His mode of employment, the 
next five years, was to explain more 
clearly the several particulars, to -re- 
fine, and give them a nicer polish. 
During the next equal space of tiie, 
because no part of it had succeeded to 
his mind, he became cold upon the sub- 
ject, and, with many eminent men, 
even with the vulgar themselves, to 
deplore the healing art as altogether 
uncertain and incomprehensible. All this 
time passed away without the acquisition 
of any advantage, and of that, which, 
of all things, is the most agreeable to the 
mind, the light of truth; and so great, 
so precious, a portion of the fading and 
short-lived age of man, was lost. It 
was only betwixt the fifteenth and twen- 
tieth year of his studies, that, like a tra- 
veller in an unknown country, wander- 
ing in the shade of night, after losing 


every trace of his road, a very obscure 
gleam of light, like that of the first 
break of day, dawned upon him.” 

It has been said, and it is not 
easy to contradict it, that it is harder 
to unlearn than to learn. 

Several of the chapters in “ The 
Elements of Medicine” contain 
facts and reasoning of the first ime 
portance, not merely to the medical 
practitioner, but to every inquisitive 
mind, If it be thought proper in 
Geneva to instruct the young scho- 
lar how to take a watch to pieces, 
and put it together again, that he 
may not be imposed upon by the 
watch-maker, we think it still more 
expedient for such persons to be in- 
structed in what concerns their 
health, that they may not be injured 
by an ignorant pretender. We greatly 
admire the 4th chapter “ of the seat 
and effects of excitsbility,” as also 
of the 7th of ‘ the eflect of both the 
diathesis, and of the most perfect 
health itself.” On these we could 
pleasurably make our remarks, as 
well as gladly take some suitable 
extracts, but that our limits forbid 
us doing so, and the character of 
the work justifies the omission. 

The editor’s task, which has_been 
of some labour, is ably executed 
through him. We consider the whole 
as a work which may be looked for 
in the library of every man interest- 
ed in the great subject on which 
it treats, 


a 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


ACCOUNT OF AN APPARATUS FOR PURI- 
FYING INFECTED AIR. 
GUYTON DE MORVEATU has 

~ in his Annales de Chimie given 
an account of an apparatus for purify- 
ing air, which acts for some months 
with a single charge. 

The apparatus consists of a vessel of 
very thick glass, holding three half 
pints: the edge of the vessel, which is 
also very thick, has a strong glass plate 
ground on it soas to fit it closely. This 
vessel is fixed in a small frame, similar 
to a press, having a screw in its upper 
part, which serves to elevate or depress 
the glass plate, so asto open or shut the 
apparatus at pleasure. 


To produce the desired gas, the ves- 
sel is taken from the press, and one 
ounce three drachms of powder of black 
oxyd of manganese, afler being sifted, 
put into il, together with the fifth of a 
pint of pure nitric acid, of the specifie 
gravity of 39 degrees of Baume’s areo- 
meter, and the same quantity of marine 
acid, of 17} degrees: the vessel is then 
replaced in the press, and the glass plate 
screwed down tight, after carefully 
wiping all dirt from the edge of the 
vessel: two thirds of the vessel must 
be left empty for the gas. 

When it is required to purify the air 
of any piace, it is olly necessary to turn 
the screw the reverse way a single 
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rourid, and leave the vessel open a mi- 
nute or two according to the size of the 
place, till the odour of the gas is per- 
ceptible iu every part of it; after 
which the whole should be closed tight 
again. 

This apparatus, with a single charge 
of the above materials, may be used 
every day for six months, without be- 
ing renewed ; and when its effect ceases, 
the vessel is to be emptied, cleaned, and 
again filled, as before mentioned. 

In opening the vessel, care should be 
taken to keep it in an upright posture,to 
prevent spilling the materials enclosed ; 
and to turn the head a iittle from it, to 
avoid inhaling the gas, which, though 
not dangerous, is disagreeable. 

This apparatus is very useful to puri- 
fy the air of hospitals, prisons, bed- 
chambers, wark-shops, and, in short, 
for every place where the air has be- 
come tainted. It is now in use in the 
different hospitals of Paris, in those of 
the departments, and of the marine. 

The apparatus is made for sale, by 
M. Dumotiez, instrument-maker, Paris. 
He also prepares 2 small portative sort, 
contrived likewise by M. Morveau, 
which consists of a strong bottle (clos- 
ed, as described in the fermer, by a 
strong plate of glass and a screw), the 
whole included in a case of box wood, 
which serves to keep the plate of glass 
in its place. The charge for this is 
four grammes (about one drachm) of 
manganese, and about a centiletre (the 
50th part of a pint) of nitric acid, and 
the same quantity of marine acid: from 
these proportions, it seems the bottle 
should hold about halfa pint. When the 
mixture becomes a little old, it should 
be shaken in the bottle, before unscrew- 
ing the stopper. 

Sottles of a still smaller size, are pre- 
pared by M. Dumotiez, in the same 
mamnuer, which he sells for three francs. 

The top of the case should have an 
opening to let the gas pass, besides be- 
ing constructed so as occasionaily to 
take off. 

It has been justly observed, that this is 
a very Convenient apparatus, worthy the 
attention of all medical gentlemen. Be- 
side the situations where it is of use, men- 
tioned above, it would also be extremely 
serviceable in ships, and is so very handy, 
and may be afforded so cheap, that it 
is probable that no captain will go 
on any distant voyage without one, 
if its utility were explained to him, 
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in preventing infections of all sorts, not 
excepting that of the yellow fever. 

Conceiving these fimigating boitles 
to be of great public utility, and that of 
course it would be very serviceable to 
have them as easily procured in this city 
as in Paris, means have been taken to 
induce Mr. Lloyd, No. 17s, Strand, to 
have them made for public use, equal 
in every respect to those described. 


QUINQUINA. 


THE following article upon. that 
salubrious plani, the quinquina, is 
copied from a work, entitled, New Hle- 
ments of Therapeutics, and the Mecteria 
Medica, lately published at Paris, by 
M. Auinerr. The discovery of the 
quinquina well merits to be considered 
as a great epoch in the physiological 
and medical history of the nations of Ku- 
rope. It appears from ancient tradi- 
tions, that the Indians were long in pos- 
session of this medicament, the virtue 
of which had been manifested to them 
by a fortunate chance. National hatred 
and vengeance kept it as a secret, which 
was not revealed till towards the year 
1640, by the mistress of a Spaniard, 
who discovered it to her lover, when 
attacked by one of those dangerous in- 
termitting fevers, which are so frequent 
and so fatal in climates, the atmosphere 
of which has not been purified by the 
improvements of civilization. The 
knowledve of the quinquina spread 
more and more from that instant, and 
in particular, from the circumstance of 
an almost miraevlous cure performed 
on the wife of a viceroy of Peru, Ma- 
dame Cinchon, whose rame was there- 
upon given to the valuable vegetable 
that had preserved her life. It was not 
long ere the knowledge and use of the 
quinquina were disseminated through- 
out Spain, and in a little time after, the 
Jesuits brought it into Italy; and it is 
wel] known, that it was distributed with 
a charitable zeal to the indigent sick of 
Rome, through the eares and humanity 
of Cardinal de Lugos. Like other im- 
portant discoveries, it was the fate of 
the quinquina to be afterwards pro- 
scribed. An Fnglishman named Robert 
Talbot cleared up unceriainties on this 
subject, by proposing 2 new prepara- 
tion, the seeret of which was purchased 
by Louis X!V; a circumstance which 
from thenecforwards onsured the repu= 
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tation and use of the quinquina. M. 
Alibert deiails with great accuracy the 
natural history of the quinquina, and 
acknowiledzes with gratitude, that he 
is indebted for whatever his article on 
this subject contains, to the Spanish bo- 
tanists, Messrs. Mutis and Zea, as, like- 
wise, to M. Ruiz and Pavon, authors 
of the Flora Peruviana. It appears, 
from this kind of monography of the 
quingnina, that this genus is composed 
of dilierent species, which differ in their 
properties. The species which is the 
most popular, is designated under the 
name of the orange coloured, or orange 
quinguina, (quinguina orangé). It is 
very rare. ‘The red quinquina is substi- 
tuted for it, aud its bark contains pro- 
perties the more active in proportion as 
the trunk which furnishes it is the larrer 
and older. This quinquina has some- 
thing in it astringent, and physicians 
give it the preference in all cases where 
it is a duty to resiore a vitality almost 
extinguished or considerably impaired. 
The other species are the yellow quin- 
quina, the whiie quiuquina, indigenous 
to .the country of Santa Fe, recently 
made use of by the English, aud several 
other species discovered by modern voy- 
agers. M. Alibert proceeds to treat 
methodically of the physical properties, 
of the use and method of administering 
the quinquina; a distribution which he 
regularly observes in the particular de- 
scription of each medicament. Among 
other general observations in this excel- 
lent treatise of M. Alibert, are the fol- 
lowing: Indifferent persons, and even 
many physicians have not acquired. suf- 
ficiently correct ideas of the effects pro- 
duced by medicaments. They conceive 
that the materia medica is nothing else 
but the science of herborists or the 
knowledge of simples; and that there is, 
so to speak, a plant, :a general remedy, 
and a formula for every malady; they 
recognise antispasmodics which give no 
ease, at least, in a positive manner; 
lenients or lenitives which expose to in- 
digestions; pretended specifics for al- 
most all cases, recipes to combat 
Vicious, peccant humours, viruses, &e. 
all no less chimerical and imaginary 
than the enemies with which the good 
Chevalier de la Mancha thoughi himself 
environed. When the celebrated Stalh 
changed the face of medicine, says M. 
Alibert, most ardently did he wish to 
free the system of therapeutics, from 
those dark and false theories which have 
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obstructed theart of healing from reach. 
ing its most sublime destinies. * [ 
should be glad,” he proceeds, ‘* that 
some enterprising spirit would under- 
take to cleanse this Aygean stable.” 
This difficult task M. Alibert now en- 
deavours to execute; and he finds him- 
self, as he confesses, favoured by a 
combination of circurastances; writing 
in an age when — y, chymistry, 
mineralogy, and botany, have illustrated 
the same by such a prodigious progress. 
In his introduction, he first demonstrates 
that, there exists a conservative law in- 
herent to the animal economy, and that 
the ead of medicine ought to be analo- 
gous to that of nature. He next dwells 
in general considerations on the neces- 
sity of deriving medical indications from 
the affected organs, from the periods of 
the malady, from constitutions, from 
the sex and age, from the influence of 
the seasons and of the climate, from ap- 
petites aid antipathies; and concludes 
by shewing, that the therapeutic art is 
inseparable from physiology, and from 
the history of maladies; that all liypo- 
theses ought to be discarded, an analy- 
tic method adopted, the language of 
medicine reformed, and researches pro- 
ceeded in with a sort of philosophical 
scepticism. The work here noticed 
contains oniy the history of such medi- 
caments as act in a special manner upoa 
the system of the dizestive passages, 
and upon that of the urinary passages. 
These two systems are composed of 
parts very different, the one from the 
other, and have many properties very 
distinct. Those properties to which M. 
Alibert refers,.the different vegetable, 
mineral, and animal substances, made 
use of as medicaments, are the fibril- 
lary contractility, and the muscular con- 
tractiliiy. The medicaments which act 
in a special manner on the fibrillary con- 
tractility of the digestive passages, an- 
swer to what are commonly called to- 
nics. These medicaments are taken 
from the vegetable, the mineral, and 
the animal kingdom. There exist a 
great number of plants which revive or 
reauimate the firillary contractility, 
that is to say, the vital ryihm of the 
stomach and the intestines, and which 
by reason of that property, may be use- 
fully employed in the treatment of many 
maladies. These plants, so salutary 


when the use of thei is directed by an 
enlightened experience, are principally 
the quixquina, the sallow, or willow, 
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and the cinnamon angelica, liitle cen- 
thury, camomile, and in general, all the 
biiter, astringent, and aromatic vegeta- 
bles. Much is due to M. Alibert, for 
his phystological appiications to the ma- 
teria medica, and for a number of ori- 
ginal and new experiments, whereia he 
has better shewn the nature of several 
medicaments, such as certain species of 
the quinguins, the ayapina, phospho- 
rus, dierent species of hemlocks, the 
hitter sweet, &e. In ail the parts of his 
work, M. Alibert makes it appear that 
lie is no s!ranver to the advances made 
in natural history, chymistry, physio- 
Ingey, and practical medicine. His me- 
tihod throughout is analytica!, and his 
style clear, pure, elegani, on general 
topics, and simple, and even aphoristi- 
cal in details and descriptions. 













BURNING MIRRORS. 

(Continved trom p. 47, Mag for Jan, last.) 

M. Du BUFFON, on comparing the 
diameter of the focus with that of the 
large concave metal mirror belonging to 
the Academy, found that the diameter of 
this mirror, which is three feet in length, 
is one hundred and eight times larger 
than the diameter of his focus, which 
is only about four lines in length, 
(a line is the twelfth part of an 
inch) he was thereupon led to a conclu- 
sion directly opposite to his own views 
or ideas: he conceived, that in order to 
excite’a fire of equal intenseness at the 
distance of 240 feet, it was necessary 
that his assemblage of mirrors should be 
216 feet in diameter; but sucha diameter 
would have rendered the price of the 
instrument enormous, and the construc- 
tion of it almost impossible. In fact, 
the mirror of the Academy could reduce 
the most refractory substances into fu- 
sion, and M. de Buffon reduced by dia- 
phragims, his action to set only wood on 
tire; but according to the saine princi- 
ples, his assemblage of plane mirrors re- 
quired to be thirty feet in diameter, in 
order to produce the same effect : which, 
Jikewise, implied, or presupposed, an in- 
strument of very great difficulty in the 
execittion. To reasons so positive, M. 
de Buffon had nothing to oppose but a 
suspicion that the etlects of the heat 
might reasonably be disproportionate to 
the quantity of light; or, what comes 
to the same thing, that with an equal 
intensity of light, the large foci could 
burn with more ardency than the small 
ones. ‘* I intreat the reader,” says M. 


Rochon, “ to weigh well this observa- 
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tion; it is, in all respects worthy the 
sagacity of the illustrious naturalist who 
first ascertained the importance of it, 
and who happily applied it to the exe- 
cution of his views.” 

In estimating heat mathematically, 
there can beno doubt but that the force 
of foci of the same length is proportion- 
al to ihe surface of the mirrora <A 
mirror, the surface of which is double 
ihat of another, requires to have a focus 
of the same magnilude, if the curvature 
is the saine; this focus of equal magni- 
tude ought to contain double the quan- 
lity of light contained in the first focus: 
and upon the supposition that effects are 
invariably proportional to their causes, 
it has been concluded, that the heat of 
the second focus ought to be double that 
of the first. 

By parity of reasoning it has been 
Hikewise thought, that with an equal 
intensity of light, asmall focus ought to 
kindle fire as well as a large one, and 
that the effect of the heat ought to be 
proportional to the intensity of light ; 
60 that, as Descartes observed, it is pos- 
sible to make glasses, or mirrors, ex- 
tremely smail, which will burn with as 
much violence as the largest. 

Almost all the naturalists who have 
made use of mirrors or burning glasses 
have recognized that these instruments 
should have a focal length of a certain 
extent, in order to put into fusion sub- 
stances that would resist the effect of a 
focus of light too small, with an.equal 
intensity of light. M. de Buffon made 
a trial of a burning glass of six feet in 
focus, and thirty-two inches in diameter: 
its focus was eight lines in diameter, and 
the copper was melted in a minute. 
Another burning glass of thirty-two lines 
in diameter, and six inches in focal 
length, scarcely heated the copper, al~ 
though at its focus of two-thirds of a 
line in extent, the intensity of the light 
was the same as tat of the focus of the 
burning glass of thirty-two inches. This 
effect is doubtless applicable to the ac- 
tion of heat upon bodies. 

However it may be, according to these 
experiments, M. de Buffon assures us, 
that he was no longer apprehensive with 
respect to the large extent of the foci; 
he was persuaded, on the contrary, that 
a focus of aconsiderable width, as of 
two feet,and in which the intensity of the 
light would not be nearly as great as in 
a small focus, as one of four lines, might 
nevertheless produce inflammability with 
more force ; and that, consequently, its 
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mirror, which, according to the mathe- 
matical theory, should be, at least, thirly 
feet in diameter, would be, doubtless, 
reduced to a mirror of eight or ten feet 
at the furthest. 

He likewise informs us, that at first 
he composed his mirror of 168 tinned 
glasses, of six inches by eight inches 
each, and about four lines distant from 
each other: each of these glasses might 
be moved in all directions, independently 
of the others: the four lines of interval 
that were between them, served not 
only to the liberty of the movement, 
but likewise to let the person performing 
see ihe place where it ts required to con- 
duct the images. By means of this 
canstruction, the 168 images may be 
made to fall upon the same point, and 
by cousequence to excite a fire atdiffer- 
ent distances, as from 20 and 30, to 150 
feet, and at all (he intermediate distances; 
and by augmenting the size of the mir- 
ror, the fire may be carried with certain 
eect to stiil greater distances. 

it should be observed, that the mo- 
tion to be given to the mirror is not easy 
to execute, and that besides a great care 
required in selecting the glasses, M. de 
Buiton was obliged to take more than 
500, in order to procure the 168 which 
he made use of in his mirror. 

I sha!! now proceed to quote, says M. 
Rochoa, the most curious experiments 
made iu the year 1747, with this instru- 
ment. M. de Buffon set fire to a beech 
plank, done over with tar, at the dis- 
tance of 66 fect; he only made use of 
40 glasses to obiain this degree of heat, 
and his instrument, not being then 
mounted on tis basis, it could not be 
paced in the most advantageous man- 
ner; he, moreover, in the same man- 
ner, and with the same light, set fire to 
a plank done over with pitch and brim- 
stone, at the distance of 126 feet, with 
98 glasses, 
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On the 3d of April, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the mirror being mounted 
and placed on its basis, he produced a 
slight inflammability on a plank covered 
with woel chopped and spread over, at 
the distance of 138 feet, with 112 glasses, 
although the solar heat was then but 
feeble. 

On the 10th of April, in the after- 
noon, with a pretty clear sun, he set 
fire to a fir plank, besmeared with pitch, 
at the distance of 150 feet, with 12% 
glasses; the inflammation was very sud- 
den, and it took place through the whole 
extent of the focus, which was about 16 
inches in diameter. 

On the 11th of April, the focus being 
only at 20 feet distance from the mirror, 
it wanted only 12 glasses to inflame 
some little combustible substances ; 
with 21 glasses he burnt a beech plank, 
which had already been set fire to in 
part. 

With 117 glasses he melted, at the 
distance of 20 feet, some thin pieces of 
silver, and scorched an iron plate so 
as to turn it red. 

M. de Buffon remarked, that metals, 
and above all, silver, smoke a good deal 
before melting: the smoke was so sen- 
sible, that it threw a shadow on the 
ground, and there he could observe it al- 
tentively, for it was impossible to look 
at the focus for an mstant without 
making use of coloured glasses, espe- 
cially when it falls on metals, the bright- 
ness being much more vivid than that 
of the sun. 

M. de Buffon set fire to wood at the 
distance of 210 fect, with this mirror, bya 
summer sun; from hence, says M. Ro- 
chon, it is evident that Archimedes was 
enabled to sect the Roman fleet on fire, 
at the distance of bow-shot, that is to 
say, about 150 feet, by employing the 
easy method proposed by Father Kirchers 
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PERA-HOUSE. — On Satur- 

day evening, the 15th of June, 
this theatre exhibited a phenomenon, 
neither completely tragical, nor co- 
mical, nor burlesque, but a species of 
contused melo-drame, in which the 
audience bore the principal part. 
Though this piece of acting was not 
damned on the night of performance, 
it may nevertheless be condemned in 
a court of law by and by. At all 


events we hope never again to see 
such anexhibition. It is well known 
that a polite kind of injunction was 
sent some time ago from a religious 
quarter, that the performance might 
not be protracted beyond twelve 
o’clock on Saturday nights. Measures 
were accordingly taken by the ma- 
nager for complying with this re- 
quest: but by some inattention, or 
unavoidable circumstance, cause of 
4 

















dissatisfaction to the audience was 
given, by performing the first act 
only of the ballet of Ossian, or the 
Bardes, and then dropping the cur- 
tain at a little more than half past 
eleven o’clock. The house was full 
of people of fashion, some of whom 
went away imagining that the whole 
entertainment was finished, _ but 
others stayed to express their dis- 
pleasure and reluctance at the cur- 
tailment of their customary amuse- 
ment. The musicians began, like 
their famed Apollo, to untune their 
lyres, and retire to repose. Sud- 
denly the direst discord succeeded 
to the sweetest harmony. Mr. 
Goold, the manager, unluckily was 
absent, and could therefore give no 
explanation or satisfaction. Kelly, 
his locum tenens, exerted himself as 
the ambassador of peace, but his lo- 
gic was unavailable, The music had 
been again called fur, and the disap- 
pointment was expressed by furiously 
beating the pannels of the boxes with 
sticks, and loud vociferations. At 
length a chair being thrown from one 
of the boxes at a chandelier, served 
as a general signal of attack: the 
orchestra was first devoted to de- 
struction, and the grand piano-forte, 
which cost 100 guineas, was crushed 
to atoms, together with every musi- 
cal instrument these 'Thracians could 
meet with; the poor devotees of Or- 
pheus themselves with great difficulty 
avoided the fate of their instruments, 
The curtain, with the wings of the 
great scene, were next torn to pieces! 
The beautiful transparent scene,which 
was destroyed, cost 500]. The 
guards were called in, but observing 
noblemen, and even officers of dis- 
tinction engaged in this vandalic af- 
fair, they refused taking an active 
part against them, and the work-of 
destruction continued with the great- 
est activity, the ladies, in the mean 
while, giving every. encouragement 
by their smiles, and even assistance; 
the pannels of the boxes were broken, 
the beautiful lining of the seats cut 
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up and torn to pieces: in short, the 
interior of the house became one 
scene of ruin. It was now half past 
two o'clock, when, from the dark- 
ness caused by the destruction of the 
chandeliers, and the want of farther 
objects of vengeance, this affair, un- 
precedented since the riot in Gar- 
rick’s time, ceased. ‘Ihe damage 
has been differently estimated ; some 
have asserted it toamount to 50001. 
All the workmen that could be pro- 
cured were almost immediately aftér 
sent into the house by Mr. Goold, ta 
repair it, and on the ensuing Tues- 
day it was (not without the utmost 
ditficulty and exertion) opened again 
to the public. ‘The conduct of the 
manager, on this occasion, and his 
anxiety to fulfil his engagement, has 
gained him the esteem and applause 
of every one, 

Since our last, both the winter 
theatres have closed. Master Betty, 
the renowned hero of more than one 
campaign, is ina great measure re- 
posing on his arms. In the mean 
while the theatrtc world is peopling 
with urchin Rosciuses. No matter; the 
young archetype has carried off the 
prize, and though these infant emu- 
lators should travel nightand day in 
socks and buskins, they will scarcely 
come up to the leader of the new 
histrionic race. 

At Drury-lane a new comic opera 
was produced at Kelly’s benefit, from 
the pen of Mr, Dimond, under the 
titleof Youth, Love, and Folly, Ithas 
become a favourite with the public, 
being, independent of Kelly’s music, 
a very pleasing production. The 
other novelty of this theatre was the 
debut of a Miss Fisher, in the cha- 
racter of Little Pickle, in the Spoiled 
Child, who was received with the most 
unbounded applause. She danced a 
pas seul, in the most graceful style ; 
we wish we could speak as flatter- 
ingly of her singing. John Bull was 
performed on the 3d of June, for the 
benefit of Mr. H. Johnston, in which 
Mr. Bannister played the part of 
4A2 
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Job Thornberry, and acquitted him- 
self in a style which could not fail 
of adding very considerably to his 
professional reputation. On _ the 
sixth, Mr. Elliston appeared, for 
the first time, as Romeo, and though 
we have often been surprised and 
pleased at the versatility of his talents, 





Poetry. 


minished excellence, in the part of 
Zara, in the Mourning Bride. It 
was for the benefit of Mr. Charles 
Kembie, though for reasons best 
known to himself, he did not chuse 
to avow it such. 

Haymarket Theatre.—This thea- 
tre opencd on the 8th of June, with 


yet we cannot but think Mr. Charles#the comedy of Guilty or Not Guiliy, 


Kemble greatly his superior in this 
character. In short, although there 
were some parts in which Mr. Ellis- 
ton greatly excelled, yet throughout 
the piece he was as indiflerent a re- 
presentative of Romeo, as Bannister 
was of Mercutio. On the 11th, 
their majesties, and the princesses, 
visited the house, to witness the re- 
presentation of that excellent come- 
dy. The School for Scandal, in which 
Mrs. Jordan performed the part of 
Lady Teazle. 


Covent-garden.—No novelty, as 
might be expected, has occured at 


this theatre. Mrs, Siddons appear- 
éd, with unabated power and unidi- 


and the farce of Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths, in which Elliston’s Capt. 
Beldare and Matthews’ Risk, gave, as 
formerly, the highest pleasure. ‘The 
Road to Ruin has been performed, 
in which Dowton, as Old Dornton, 
gave great satisfaction; we wish we 
could say as much of his Pangloss, 
but his representation of it could 
searce be otherwise than indifferent, 
us it was evidently a servile inita- 
tion of the Pangloss of Fawcett, in- 
stead of that of Bannister. 

Want of room obliges us to defer, 
til! our next, the account of the new 
piece produced at this theatre, under 
the title of ‘* The Partners.” 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY PARSON’S LIFE NOT 
INACTIVE. 
APPY the man, who far from crouds 
retir’d, 

By warm benevolence and virtue fir’d, 
In some lone cot pursues his artless ways, 
*Twixt God and man dividing all his days! 
Whom fortune cannot sink, nor bonds en- 


slave, 
Or snatch those blessings which God ouly 
gave; 


Whose wealth and liberty as unconfin’d 

As air, are center’d in a virtuous mind:— 

O! were it given to me to choose the way, 

In which I’d lengthen out life’s transient 
day; 

To sone lorie cot on hasty wings I’d fly, 

Where Wales heaves up her mountains to 
the sky : 

Where shines effulgent nature’s awful hand, 

And show’rs profusion o’er a smiling land. 

On some fiir spot, friendly to mental peace, 

To contemplation, and to active ease; 

Unenvious and unenvied I'd reside, 

The peasant’s father and the peasant’s 
pride. 

Let statesmen boast them of their patriot 
fire, 

Their virtuous ardour, and the sweet desire 

Of saving country, family, and friends: 

These have their views, their prospects, 
and their ends, 





Be mine the parson’s lot: and who can be 
A greater statesman in his way than he? 
He rules his little kingdom with the care 
A parent shows; averts domestic war ; 
Distributes justice ; and with mild controul 
Calms the rebellious passious of the soul. 
His great employment, that of doing good; 
His glorious ministry...that ot God. 


T. H. B. 
ee eel 


THE BITER BIT. 


A POET to a critic says, 
*« You groveling ephemeras, 
Live but a single day ; 
You buzz the hour that you are read, 
Then sink unhonor’d with the dead, 
With unperceiv’d decay. 
We soar on fancy’s varying wing; 
And incense, ever living, bring 
To Phebus’ sacred shrine: 
You throw your literary load, 
An offering to the limping god, 
Or nauseous Cloacine. 


Our mouth with living honey flows, 
Such as pure Helicon bestows, 
And Pindus’ sacred height.” 
The critic answers (for he had gall 
To besprinkle round on all, 
And at times could bite:) 
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* So weighty your objections are 
To such a mere ephemera, 

They'd waste near half my thread 
Of life to solve...vou say we die 
Alter one buzzing likea fly, 

Extinct as soon as read. 

You poets find us piaguy things 

No doubt, that fap’ you with our wigs, 
And im our death can hurt; 

We mar your flowers terribly, 

And round your metred carrion fly 

In rare prosaic sport. 

You soar, no doubt, above the shies ; 
But do’ut we, lron-torturiny ies, 

Pray, pull you down again ? 

To Phebus you consign your name 5 
For Phebus too cun raise a flame, 
As well as Vulcar can. 





You boast your heney, pretty bees! 
From Helicon and Pindus’ irees, 
That from your pens vou fing 
No humble bees are we 5 and though 
Ve boast no honey, as you do, 
Yet we possess a stig. 
TH. . 
= 
TO THE LILY OF THE VALLUY 
FAIR mod>st flow’r! that shan’st parade, 
W hose sweets all other sweets excel; 
Oft bave I sought thee in the shade, 
And watch’d thy slowly-op’ning bell. 


In life’s fair morn, when T was blest, 
And sigh'd like others to be grey, 
Pale flow’r! 1 piac’d thee at my breast, 
And threw the blushing rose away. 


Yet was’t not hatred that did guide, 

My intant choice, and mov ”d iy scorn 
*Twas that tie rose seem’d swoln witht 

wide 

Whilst thow wert drooping and forlom. 
Thus pity ever shall prevail, 

And suttiy all my soul incline, 
To listen to the plaintive tale, 

And make the cause of sorrow mine, 
And when I see misfurtuie shrink 

’Neath cruel pride’s sarcastic rail, 
Vil raise its drooping head, and think 

On thee,..sweet lily of the vale, 


a 


THE TRhARA 
HOW speaking is the silent tear 
Th: ut steals aduwn aiiectiou’s check @ 
Oh! ?’us a janguage more sincere 
Than e’en sincerity can speak, 


Sott words may ott the bosom move, 

And teign a fame when passiou’s flown s 
Give me that tender, timid love, 

That speaks its warmth by looks alones 
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{Specifications of patents are requested to 
be sent to the Editer before the 18th of 
the month, if an insertion in the first 
number is desired.] 


P. ITENT to Josh. Jowett, of Tolborn, 
 Ironmonger, for a fire guard stove, 
whereiy accidenis from fire in houses 
und other places that have heretofore been 
occasioned by stoves and grales, made on 
any other construction, are effectually 
prevented, and which wiil render the 
usual fire-guards for children and other 
purposes unnecessary. Dated May 18, 
1805. This is an excellent invention, 
and its good effects we hope ere long 
to see widely diffused. 

Patent to Charles Hobson, of Sheffield, 
in the county of York, and Charles Sil- 
vester, chemist, of the same place, for a 
method of manufacturing the metal call- 


utensils for culinary and other purposes. 
April 29, 1305. 

Patent lo si illiam Bell, of Derby, en- 
gincer, for an improved method of ma- 
nufacturing blanks, or moulds for knife, 
razor, and scissar blades, and various 
oiher edge tools, and of forks, files, and 
nails. March 9, 1805. 

Patent to Richard Jubb, of Bridge- 
row, Hanover-square, for improvements 
in making and tuning the musicat instrue- 
ment called the Pedal Harp, by which the 
half quarter note is produced thereon 
with peculiar sweetness and harmony; 
and the farther addition of an harmonic 
stop made thereto; and also certain im- 
provements in tuning the violin and other 
stringed instruments. April 5, 1805. 

Patent to J. Huddart, of Highbury 
terrace, Islington ;for anew method of ma- 
nufacturing and spinning yarn, different 


ed zinc, into wire and into vessels and from any now in use. Dated Sep.21,180% 
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The merit of the invention consists 
in this, that the fibres are laid in the 
yarn without being doubled, and as 
nearly as possible at their full length, 
and at the same time without any super- 
fluous consumpticn of the raw materia 
in the composition of the yarn, wherein 
this mode differs from any such now in 
use. It certainly is an tmportant in- 
vention, and does great credit to Mr. 
Huddart. 

Patent to T. Rowntree, of the parish 
of Christchurch, in the county of Surrey, 
engine-maker, for an axle-tree and box, 
on an improved plan. April 25, 1805. 

Patent toBarrodall R.Dodd,fChange- 
alley, civil engineer, for various tm- 
provements in the cons.ruction of fire- 
places, and adupling stoves and grates 
thereto. April 18, 1805. 

Patent to John Lewis, of L.amb’s- 
buildings, Old-street, for a method for 
preventing accidents by horses, or other 
animals drawing carriages. Dated Feb. 
27, 1805. 

Patent to John Bramah, of Pimlico, 
engineer, for suncry improvements in 
the art ef paper-malcing. Dated April 
25, 1805. 

Tue Rev. Bdmund Butcher has a se- 
cond volume of sermons ready for the 
press, and which will shortly be publish- 
ed, together with a new edition of his 
first volume. 

Tue Rev. S. Burder, of St. Albans, 
is about publishing by subscription, a 
new edition of his Oricntal Customs, or 
Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures, in 
two vols. 8vo. As the second volume 
is intirely new, it may be had separately. 

We are informed that M. Biot has 
succeeded, by compression only (inde- 

endently of the electric spark) in form- 
ng water from hydrogen and oxygen ; 
the greatest caution should, however, be 
observed in making the experiment. It 
seems the compression, by strongly unit- 
ing the particles of gas, causes them to 
throw out a suflicient heat to set them 
on fire. 

A rranstation from the German of 
Professor Wildenow’s Principles of Bo- 
tany and Vegetable Physiology, will 
shortly make its appearauce in one vol. 
8vo, illustrated with ten plates. 

A work is about to issue from the 
press, on the nature and properties of 
wool, with illustrative remarks upon 
the British fleece. 

A wew pericdical work has appear- 
ed under the title of “ A Retrospect 
of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
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Agriculture.” It will be continued 
quarterly, and will embrace the most 
important articles which appear either 
abroad or at home, on any of thesubjects 
above mentioned. 

Mr. Peell, of Cambridge, has an- 
nounced that in the course of some Gal- 
vanic experiments, he discovered murié 
ate of soda, or common salt, contained 
in distilled water. 

Proressor Playfair, lately appointed 
tothe class of natural philosophy in the 
university of Edinburgh, is succeeded in 
that of mathematics by Mr. Lesiic, the 
author o1 a work on Heat. 

Mr. F. B. Wright has circulated pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription the 
works of Laurent de Reyrac, translated 
from the original French. 

A most important work has just made 
its appearance, on the Elements and 
Practice of Naval Architecture. It is 
printed in one handsome volume, and 
is illustrated with a roll oflargédranghts, 
and numerous engravings. It developes, 
in a clear and familiar manner, the prin- 
ciples of the art, both theoretical and 
practical ; with all the requisite instruc- 
tion for constructing and completing a 
ship of every class from the forming of 
the draught to the launching into the 
water; and also includes an extensive 
sect of tables of the dimensions of the 
most approved ship of each class in the 
British navy, of the different species of 
merchant-vessels, of the most improved 
construction, and of numerous boats, 
&e. from the long-boat of a line-of- 
battle ship to a wherry. 

Tue life of Charles Lee Lewis, written 
by his son, is just finished. 

Dr. Hague, professor of music in the 
university of Cambridge, a pub- 
lishing by subscription,twelve of Haydn’s 
most admired symphonies, as quintettos 
for two violins, Rute, tenor, and vio- 
loncello, with a separate part for the 
piano. 

A vorvme is at length completed, un- 
der the title of the Journal of Voyages 
and Travels, fragments of which are 
published monthly. 

A wew and enlarged edition of the 
works of Archbishop Leighton, in six 
volumes octavo, is now in the press. 

Tue learned Dean of Westminster has 
just completed the second and conclud- 
ing volume of the Periplus of Arrian. 

Dr. Horty will shortly produce a 
work under the title of ** Observations 
on the Simple Dysentery, and its Come 
binations.” 
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Tut Rev. H. Dimock, rector of St. 
Edmund the King, and St. Nicholas 
Acons, intends publishing by subscrip- 
tion a quarto volume of Miscellaneous 
Observations, chiefly religious and mo- 
ral; taken from various authors, with 
occasional remarks, &c. The price of 
the volume will be 11. 1s. 

Tre Rey. Philip Smyth, of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, is printing a new and en- 
larged edition of his Selections from the 
Freuch Anas. He proposes extending 
the work tothree cae, and between 
each Ana publishing a biographical no- 
tice of its respective author. ; 

Mr. James Malcolm has now in the 
press a work under the title of “* A ge- 
neral View of theAgriculture of Surrey.” 

Tue Rev. Mr. Brown, of Warminster, 
has in the press ‘* A new Translation of 
theDevotionalParts of SacredScriptures, 
selected from various learned writers. 

Mr. Thomas Turner has in the press 
a work on the Manners, Landed Property, 
Government,' Laws, Poetry, Literature, 
Religion, and Language, of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Tue President of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
elected in the room of the late Dr. Per- 
cival, isthe Rey. G. Walker, the author 
of a much-esteemed Treatise on the 
Sphere. 

Mr. John Rannie is about to publish 
by subscription five English Operas, as 
also a volume of hitherto unpublished 
Poetry. 

We are happy to learn that the new 
edition of the General Biographical Dic- 
tionary is in a state of forwardness. We 
understand the superintendence of it is 
consigned to Mr. A. Chalmers. 

Mr. Roberdeau, the Author of Fugi- 
tive Verse and Prose, &c. is preparing 
for the press his drama of Thermopyle, 
or Repulsed Invasion, which was repre- 
sented at the Gosport Naval Academy, 
for four nights, with the highest ap- 

jause. 

Mr. G. Taylor intends publishing by 
subscription 4 volume of Miscellaneous 
Poems. It will makes its appearance 
during the month of August. 

‘Tae public will shortly be presented 
with six canzonets for the voice, and an 
accompaniment for the piano-forte, by 
Mr. G. F. Pinto, of Birmingham. 

Tar Leverian Museum will be dis- 
posed of in shares, and the collection re- 
moved to the west end of the town. 

Tue late Dr. Garnett’s Zoonomia, or 


Popular Lectures on the Laws of Organic 


Life in Health and Disease, is just issuing 
from the press. 

Tue Rev. James M‘Donald is admit- 
ted professor of natural philosophy at 
St. Andrew’s, vacant by the death of the 
late Dr. Rotherham. 

A new edition of Baskerville’s Bible is 
now publishing in 4to at Birmingham, 
enriched with additional notes from Eng- 
lish and Foreign critics; the editors also 
avail themselves of the collections of 
the Hebrew MSS. made by Kennicott 
and De Rossi. They also notice the 
conjectures of the learned for restoring 
passages, with respect to which the 
MSS. and ancient versions fail the stu- 
dent ; and the principal variations from 
the received translation by Bp. Lowth 
and others, who have given new ver- 
sions of particular books of Scripture, 
nothing of which kind has heretofore 
been attempted in any previous edition 
of the Bible. They have also intro- 
duced (distinguished, however, by in- 
verted commas) the repetitions in the 
Samaritan copy, omitted by the Jewish 
transcribers, but which are consonant to 
ancient simplicity, and in some sense re- 
quired by the sense of the passage. 

A seconp edition of the late Dr. R, 
Pulteney’s View of the writings of Lin- 
neus, with corrections, additions, and 
memoirs of the author, by Dr. G. W. 
Maton, is just about to make its appear- 
ance. It will also comprise the Diary 
of Linnazus, translated from the Swedish 
MS. in the possession of the author. 

A GENTLEMAN, desirous of giving eve~ 
ry possible advantage and encourage- 
ment to the English school, has permit- 
ted about one hundred of Moreland’s 
finest pictures (his property) to be exhi- 
bited at Macklin’s in Fleet-street. 

Mr. Gifford’s Massinger is just issuing 
from the press. 

Tue person appointed to succeed Dr. 
Woodville, as hysician to the Small- 
pox and Inoculation Hospital, is Dr. 
Adams, author of Morbid Poisons. 

Dr. Turton has undertaken the su- 
perintendance of a new edition of Gold- 
smith’s History of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Nature; it will be comprised in 
six volumes Svo. and embellished with a 
new set of piates. 

Tue first volume of Mr. Lyson’s 
grand work, under the title of “* A new 
general Survey of Great Britain, is forth- 
coming; it will include the counties of 
Bedford, Berks, and Buckingham, and 
will be illustrated with maps, plans, and 
views of architecture, A series of pic- 
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turesque engravings, by Mr. Byrne, w 
be ready for delivery at the same time, 
and which may be purchased separately. 

Me. L, Wigg, A.L.S. is occupied on 
his Flora Fscuian‘a. wiil contain the 
history, as far as is knowa, of ali plants 
employed for the food of man, in every 
part of the world. It will appear early 
the ensuing year. 

Tue Royal Academy have in the 
press their Annals for 1804 and 1805. 

Tue EF. In. Company have lately pur- 
chased the castle of Herttord,with a vik 
of carrying that resolution into efect 
which we siated to our readers in a for- 
mer page of this volume. The establish- 
ment is intended for the instruction, in this 
couniry,ofsuch youths as may be destined 
to be employed in civil ezpacites in the 
service of the company. ‘She ecueiiion 
is to be both commercial and classical ; 
and to comprise, among other branches 
of instruction, the mathemiaiics, g¢vo- 
graphy, the French language, and ori- 
ental fiterature. The Rev. Mr. Henley 
is appointed president of the college, and 
Jonathan Scot!, Esq. oriental professor. 

We are happy to hear that a Miscel- 
Jany, is published every mouth, entitled 
the Jamaica Magazine. 

A cuitp is now living at New York, 
in America, whose ureters, insiead of 
terminating in the bladder, actuaily ter- 
minate externaliy above ihe pubes! 
The genital paris are also of an unusnal 
conformation ; it is conjectured that the 
bladder is wanting. It should he added, 
thai the child is well formed ia other 
respects, and is in zood health. 

‘fur public my shortly expec 
Beloe’s Herodotus, as the translation is 
now finished. 

Dr. Sequin Henry Jackson is prepar- 
ing for publication an Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Disease which so lately 
raged ai Gibraltar, with remarks upou 
Epidemic Fevers, &c. &c. 

Tue first fasciculus is nearly complete 
of a splendid work, entitled Planta- 
rum Guiane variorem Icones Descrip- 

‘tiones hactenus inedite, by Mr, Rudge. 

The drawings are taken from plants, s 
lected froin the superb collection of ne- 
tural histery consigned by order of the 
French covernment from Cayenne to ihe 
National Museum at Paris, bul captured 
on its passage in September, 1803. 

A rreatise on the construction and 
copying of all kinds of geographical 
Maps, isin the press: its author is Mr. 
Thomas Dix, already known to the 
public by a treatise on Land-surveying. 

‘ . 
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Mr. M. BR. King will shortly publish 
six of Handel's celebrated atrs, harmo- 
nized 28 glees for different voices, which 
he proposes to continue, should he meet 
with encouragement. ’ 

Lasr year some workmen, by order 
of the Neapoliian government, and at 
ihe perlicuiar request of the secretary 
serait, began to ciear away the rubbdish 
romnd the ancient tempte of Pestum, 
aud in the course of this year it will be 
completed. A.description of ail the re- 
miains of antiquify which have by this 
memis come to light, will be published. 
The well-known antique vase of Parian 
marble, the raised work of which repre- 
sents Bacchus, while an infant, being 
delivered hy Mercury to a nymph to be 
educaied, one of the most beautiful 
pieces of the kind, the work of Salpion 
the Athenian, which formerly served as 
a baptismal font in the cathedral of Ga- 
celta, has been conveyed to the king’s 
museum at Naplcs. 

Tae Russian covernment, on the 21st 
of last December, received an express 
by which it was informed, that the two 
vessels which sailed on a voyage of dis- 
covery round ie world, under the com- 
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niand of Mi. de Kruseustérn, had arrived 
at the harl:our of St. Peter'and Paul, in 
Kamschatka, without having lost a single 
man, and without any invalids in his 
syuadrou. In his voyage, the com- 
mander had visited the Marquesas, and 
the Sandwich islands, and proposed 
stiling for Japan towards the end of 
August. At one of the Marquesas, 
where the vessel lay a few days, an 
“nglishman and a Frenchman were 
found; but it is asserted, that both of 
them had so entirely forgotten their 
naiive lancuages, that it could not be 
perfectly ascertained by what means they 
hadecome to the island! Captain Kru- 
senstern thought, nevertheless, he could 
comprehend that they had arrived there 
on board an American ship which had 
been wrecked near the coast. TheFrench- 
man had adopted all the manners and 
customs of the natives, and spoke their 
language with great facility. It is pre- 
sumahie they will scon recover their 
own language, from their intercourse 
with Europeans, when it is hoped some 
very interesting information will be ob- 
tained relative to the islanders, as well as 
the account of their own adventures. ~ 

Mr. Jonas author of the New Abridg- 
ment of E.xcise Laws, &c. intends shortly 
to publish a new and complete Art of 
Guaging, in one vol. 8yo. 


' 
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PREMIUMS offered by the Soc1ery, instituted at London, 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, for the Year 1805. 








———— 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
HE chief objects of the Socrrry are to promote the Arts, Manufacturés, and Commerge 
of this kingdom, by giving rewards for all such useful Inventions, Discoveries, and Im- 
provements (though not mentioned in this book), as tend to that purpose; and, in pursuance 
of this plan, the Sociery have already expended upwards of Firvy THousanp Pounps, ad- 
vanced by voluntary subscriptions of their members, and legacies bequeathed. 

The manner in which this money has been distributed may be scen by applying to the Se- 
erctary or other officers of the Socrery, at their house in the Adelphi. ‘The Register of the 
Premiums and Bounties they have given will show the very gréat advantages which the Publie 
have derived from this Institution. 

The meetings of the Soctrry are held every Wednesday, at seven o’clock in the evening, 
from the fourth Wednesday in October to the first Wednesday in June. The several Committees 
meet on other evenings in the week during the session. 

In order still farther to promote the laudable views of this Society, it may be necessary to 
explain the mode by which its members continue to be elected. 

Each member has the privilege, at any weekly mecting of the Socrery, of proposing any 
person who is desirous to become aimember, provided such proposal is signed by three mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Peers of the Realm or Lords of Parliament are, on their being proposed, immediately bal- 
lotted for; and the name, with the addition and place of abode, of every other person pro- 
posing to become a member, is to be delivered to the Secretary, who is to read the same, and 
properly insert the name in a list, which is to be hung up in the Socrery’s room until the next 
meeting: at which time such person shall be ballotted for; and, if two thirds of the members, 
then voting, ballot in his favour, he shall be deemed a perpetual member, upon payment of vot 
Jessthan Twenty Guineas at one payment; or, a subscribing member, upon payment of any sum 
not less than Two Guineas annuaily. 

Every member is entitled to vote, and assist in all the transactions of the Soctrry, and its 
several Committees. He lias also the privilege of recommending two persons as Auditors, at 
the weekly meeting of the Socisery ; and, by addressing a note to the Housekeeper, of intro- 
ducing his friends to examine the various models, machines, and productions, in different 
branches of arts, manufactures, and commerce, for which rewards have been bestowed ; and 
io inspect the magnificent series of moval and historical paintings, so happily contrived and 
completed by James Barny, Esq. which, with some valuable bus'« and statues, decorate the 
Great Room. He has likewise the use ot a select Library; aid is entitled to the annual 
Volume of the Socigry’s Transactions, 

Thé time appointed for admission to the paintings or models, is from ten to two o’clock, Sundays 
‘and Wednesduys cxrcepted. 








PREMIUMS IN AGRICULTURE. three hundred young oaks on each acre, to be 
delivered to the Society on or before the first 
Tuesday in December, 1805. 
OR having set, between the first of Oc- 3. Rarsinc Oaxs. To the person who 
4 tober, 1803, and the first of April, 1804, shall have raised, since the year 1801, the 
the greatest quantity of land, not less thanten greatest number of oaks, not fewer than five 
acres, with acorns, with or without seeds, thousand, either from young plants or acorns, 
cuttings, or plants of other trees, at the option in order to Secure a succession of oak timber 
of the candidate ; and for effectually fencing inthis kingdom; the goid medal. 


Article1. Acorns. 


and preserving the same, in order to raise 4. For the next greatest number, not fewer 
tunber ; the gold medals than three thousand; the silver medal. 
2. For the second greatest quantity of land, Certificates that there were on the land, at 





not less than five acres, set agreeably to the 

above conditions, the silver medal. 
Certificates of setting agreeubly to the above 

conditions, and that there are not fewer than 
Vol, ILL. 


least the number of young oak-trees required, 
in a thriving. condition, two years after the 
plantiag, with an account of the methods pur- 
sued in making and managing the plantation, 
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to be produced to the Society onor before the 
first Tuesday in January, 1806. 

5. AscERTAINING THE BEST METHOD OF 
matsinG Oaxs. To the person who shall as- 
certain in the best manner, by actual experi- 
ments, the comparative merits of the different 
modes of raising oaks for timber, either from 
acorus set on land properly dug or tilled, from 
acorns set by the spade or dibble, without 
digging or tillage, either on a smooth sur- 
face, or among bushes, fern, or other cover ; 
or from young plants, previously raised in 
nurseries, and transplanted ; regard being had 
to the expense, growth, and other respective 
advantages of the several methods; the gold 
medal. 

The accounts, and proper certificates that not 
less than one acre has been cultivated in each 
mode, to be produced to the Society on or be- 
fore the first Tuesday in November, 1805. 

6. Cursnuts. For having sown or set, 
between the first of October, 1803, and the 
first of April, 1804, the greatest quantity of 
dry loamy land, not less than six acres, with 
Spanish chesnuts, with or without seeds, cut- 
tings, or plants of other trees, adapted to such 
soil, at the option of the candidate; and for 
effectually fencing and preserving the same, in 
order to raise timber; the gold medal. 

7. For the second greatest quantity, not less 
than four acres, the silver medal. 

Certificates of sowing or setting, agreeably 
to the above conditions, and that there are not 
fewer than three hundred chesnut plants, in a 
thriving state,on each acre, to be delivered to 
the Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
January, 1806. 

8. Exim. For having planted the greatest 
number of the English elm, not less than eight 
thousand, between the twenty-fourth of June, 
1803, and the twenty-fourti of June, 1804; 
and for having effectually fenced and pre- 
served the same in order to raise timber ; the 
gold medal. 

9, For the second greatest number, not less 
than five thousand, the silver medal. 

Certificates of having planted, agreeably 
to the above conditions, that the plants were 
in a healthy and thriving state two years at 
least after making the plantation, and specify- 
ing the distance of the piants, to be delivered 
to the Society on or before the iirst Tuesday in 
April, 1806. 

10. Larca. For having planted out, be- 
tween the twenty-fourth of June, 1802, and 
the twenty-fourth of June, 1803, the greatest 
number of larch-trees, not fewer than five 
thousand; and for having effectually fenced 
and preserved the same, in order to raise tim- 
ber; the gold medal. 

11, For the next greatest number, not fewer 
than three thousand, the silver medal. 

Certificates of the number of plants, that 


they were in a healthy and thriving state twe 
years at least after they were planted out, 
with a general account of the methods used ia 
making the plantation, to be delivered to the 
Society on or before the last Tuesday in De- 
cember, 1805. 

N.B. The larch-trees may be either planted, 
mixed with other trees, or by themselves, as 
may best suit the convenience of the planter. 

12. Osters. To the person who shall have 
planted, between the first of October, 1804, 
and the first of May, 1805, the greatest quan- 
tity of land, net lessthan five acres, with those 
kinds of willows, commonly known by the 
names of osier, Spaniard, new kind, or French, 
fit for the purpose of basket-makers, not fewer 
than twelve thousand plants on each acre ; the 
gold medal. 

13. Forthe second greatest quantity of land, 
not less than three acres, the silver medal. 

Certificates of the planting, and that the 
plants were in a thriving state five months at 
least after the planting, to be produced to the 
Society on or before the last Tuesday in No- 
vember, 1805. 

14. Atper. For laving planted, in the 
year 1802, the greatest number of alders, not 
less than three thousand ; the gold medal. 

Certificates of the number of plants, and that 
they were in athriving state two years at least 
after being planted, to be delivered to the So- 
ciety on or before the last Tuesday in Decem- 
ber, 1805. 

15. Asn. For having sown or set, in the 
year 1802, the greatest quantity of land, not 
less than six acres, with ash for timber, with 
or without seeds, cuttings, or plants, of such 
other trees as are adapted to the soil ; the gold 
medal. 

16. For the next greatest quantity, not less 
than four acres, the silver medal. 

Certificates of the sowing or setting, agree- 
ably to the above conditions, that there are 
not fewer than one hundred ash plants on each 
acre, in a thriving and healthy condition, two 
years at least after the sowing or setting, with 
a general account ofthe methods used in making 
the plantation ; to be delivered to the Society 
on or before the Jast Tuesday in December, 
1865. 

N.B. It is the particular wish of the So- 
ciety, that such lands only as are not caleu- 
lated for growing corn, should be emploved 
for the purposes specified in these advertise- 
ments. 

17. Forrst-rrers. To the person who 
shall have inclosed and planted, or set, the 
greatest number of acres (not less than ten) of 
land, that is incapable of being ploughed, such 
as the borders of rivers, the sides of precipices, 
and any land that has too many rocks, or that 
is not calculated to repay the expense of till- 
age, owing to the stiffuess or poverty of the 
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soil, the surface being too hilly, mountainous, 
or otherwise unfit for tillage, with the best 
sorts of forest-irees, namely, oak, Spanish 
chesnuts, ash, elim, beech, alder, willow, larch, 
spruce, and silver fir, with or without screens 
of Scotch fir, adapted to the soil, and intended 
for timber-trees, between the first of October, 
1802, and the first of April, 1803; the gold 
medal. 

18. For the second greatest quantity of 
lanf, not less than seven acres; the silver 
medal, or ten guineas. 

19. For the third greatest quantity of land, 
not less than five acres, the silver medal. A 
particular account of the methods used in 
making and mznaging the plantations, the na- 
ture of the soil, the probable number of each 
sort of plants, together with proper certificates 
that they were in a healthy and thriving state 
two years at least after making the plantation, 
to be delivered to the Society on or before the 
first Tuesday in November, 1805. 

N.B. With the above forest-trees, the seeds, 
cuttings, or plants, of such other trees as are 
adapted to the soil, and proper for underwood, 
may or may not be intermixed. 

The candidates for planting all kinds of 
trees are to produee certificates that the respec- 
tive plantations are properly fenced and secured, 
and particularly to state the condition of the 
plants at the time of signing such certificates. 
Any information which the candidates for the 
foregoing premiums may choose to communicate, 
relative to the methods made use of in forming 
the plantations, or promoting the growth of the 
severaltrees, or any other observations that may 
have occurred on the subject, will be thankfully 
received, 

20. Secuntnc PLantaTions OF TIMBER- 
Trers, AND Hepcr-rows. ‘To the person 
who shall give to the Society the most satisfac- 
tory account, founded on experience, of the 
most effectual and least expensive method of 
securing young plantations of timber-trees, and 
hedge-rows, from hares and rabbits, as well as 
sheep and larger cattle, which at the same 
time shall be least subject to the depredations 
of wood-stealers ; the silver medal, or ten gui- 
neas, The accounts, and certificates of the effi- 
cacy of the method, to be produced to the So- 
ciety on or before the first Tuesday in No- 
vember, 1805. 

21. Comparative Trirtace. For the 
tmost satisfactory set of experiments, made on 
not Jess than eight acres of land, four of which 
to be trench-ploughed,* and four to be ploughed 
in the usual manner, in order to ascertain in 
what cases it may be advisable to shorten the 
operation of tillage, by adopting one trench- 
ploughing, for the purpose of burying the 


weeds, instead of the method now in common 
use, of ploughing and harrowing the land 
three or tour times, and raking the weeds to- 
gether and burning them ; the gold medal. It 
is required that every operation aud expense 
attending each mode of culture be fully and 
accurately described, and that proper certifi- 
cates of the nature and condition of the land on 
which the experiments are made, together with 
a circumstantial account of the appearance of 
the subsequent crops during their growth; and 
also of the quantity and weight of the corn and 
straw under each mode of culture‘ or, in case 
of a green crop, the weight of an average six 
teen perches, be produced to the Society on 
or before the first Tuesday in February, 1806. 

22. Comparative CuLture oF WuEat 
BROAD-CAST, DRILLED, AND DIBBLED. For 
the best set of experiments, made on not less 
than twelve acres, four of which to be sown 
broad-cast, four drilled, and four dibbled, the 
two latter in equidistant rows, in order fully 
to ascertain which is the most advantageous 
mode of cultivating wheat; the gold medal, or 
thirty guineas. Itis required that every operas 
tion and expense of each mode of culture be 
fully described ; and that proper certificates of 
the nature and condition of the land on which 
the experiments are made, together with am 
account of the produce of the corn, the weight 
per bushel, and also of the straw, be produced 
to the Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
February 1806. 

23. Sprine Wueat. To the person who, 
between the 10th of January and the 10th of 
April, 1804, shall cultivate the greatest quan 
tity of wheat, not less than ten acres ; the gold 
medal. Itis required that the time of sowing 
and reaping be noticed; also a particular ac- 
count of the species, cultivation, and expense 
attending it, with proper certificates of the na- 
ture and condition ef the land on which the ex- 
periments were made, and the name of the crop, 
if any, which the same land bore the preceding 
year ; together with an account of the produce, 
the weight per Winchester bushel, and a sam- 
ple, not less than a quart, be produced to the 
Society on or before the second Tuesday in 
February 1806. ; 

It is supposed that sowing wheat early in the 
spring will not only allow more time to till the 
land, but less for the growthof weeds; thus 
rendering the wheat as clean as a barley crop, 
and exhausting the soil much less than autum- 
nal sowing. It may be seen in the 19th vo- 
lume, that the wheat usually sown in autumn 
may be put into the ground, with great suc- 
cess, so late as February or March, thus giv- 
ing time to clear the ground from turnips, or 
to avoid a bad season, 





* It isa common practice among gardeners, when they have a piece of very foul land, to dig it two spits, 
@F about eightvea inches deep, stovelling the weeds to the bottom. This they call trenching. 
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24, Beans asp WuFart. To the person 
who shall have dibbled or drilled, between the 
ist of December, 1804, and the 1st of April, 
1805, the greatest quantity of land, not less 
than ten acres, with beans, in equidistant 
rows, and hoed the intervals twice or oftener, 
and shall have sown the same land with wheat 
in the autumn of the year 1805; the gold 
medal. It is required that an account of the 
surt and quautity of beans, the time of dib- 
bling or diilling, and of reaping or mowing 
them, the produce per acre thrashed, the ex- 
pense of dibbiing or drilling, hand or horse 
hoeing, the distance of the rows, and the 
quality of the soil, together with certificates 
of the number of acres, and that the land 
was afterwards actually sown with wheat, be 
produced on or before the second Tuesday in 
March, 1806. 

25. Beans. To the person who, inthe year 
1804, shall discover and cultivate, either by 
the drill or dibbling method, on not less than 
five acres, a species of horse-beans or tick- 
beans, that will ripen their seeds before the 
#ist of August; the silver medal, or ten 
guineas. It is required that a particular ac- 
count of the bean, the cultivation, and the 
expense attending it, with proper certificates 
of the nature aud condition of the land on 
which the experiments are made, together 
with an account of the produce, the weight 
per Winchester bushel, and a sample of not less 
than a quart, be produced to the Society on 
or before the first Tuesday in December, 
1805. It is apprehended that, if a bean 
should be brought into cultivation with the 
habits of the hotspur, or other early peas, 
that it would, in a great measure, escape the 
danger arising from the collier-insect, or other 
insecis, and allow more time for the farmers 


to-till the land for the subsequent crop of 


wheat. The accounts and certifieates to be 
delivered on or before the first Tuesday in 
December, 1805. i 
26. Comparative Currureor Turniprs. 
Forthe best set of experiments made on not 
less than eight acres of land, four of which 
to be sown broad-cast, and four drilled, to 
ascertain whether it is most advantageous to 
cultivate turnips by sowing them broadcast 
and hand-hoeing them, or by drilling them 
in equidistant rows, and hand or horse hoe- 
ing the intervals; the silver medal, or ten 
guineas. It is required, that every opera- 
tion and expense of each mode of culture be 
fully desenibed, and that proper certificates 
ot the nature and condition of the land on 
which the experiments were made, tovether 
with the weight of the turnips grown, ona 
fair average sixteen perches of land, under 
each mode of culture, be produced to the 
Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
March, 1806. The object which the Society 


have in view in offering this premium -is ex- 
pt rimentally to ascertain the most advantaye- 
ous method of growing turnips. To do this 
in a satisfactory menner, both the drilled and 
broad cast crops should have the advantage 
ot the most perfect cultivation, consequently 
the drilled crops should have the mtervals 
between the rows worked by the horse or 
hand hoe, or by both these implements ; and 
the rows should be either weeded or hand- 
hoed, or both weeded and hand-hoed. ‘The 
broudcast crop should have every advantage 
which weeding and hand-hoeing can give it, 
consistently with leaving the soil a flat surface. 

27. Parsnirs. To the person who, in the 
vear 1805, shall cultivate the greatest quan- 
tity of land, not less than five acres, with 
parsnips, for the sole purpose of feeding cat- 
tle or sheep ; the gold medal. Certificates of 
the quantity of land so cultivated, with a par- 
ticular account of the nature of the svil and 
weight of the produce on sixteen perches, 
and also of the condition of the cattle or 
sheep fed with the parsnips, and the advan- 
tages resulting from the practice, to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the secoud 
day in February, 1806. 

28. Buck Wueat. To the person who 
shall cultivate the greatest quantity of land 
with buck wheat, not less than thirty acres ; 
the gold medal. It is required that the time 
of sowing and reaping be noticed; also a 
particular account of the species, cultivation, 
and expense attending it, the manner of reap- 
ing it, thrashing it, and housing the grain ; 
with proper certificates of the nature and 
condition of the land on which the experi- 
ments were made, and the name of the crop, 
if any, which the same land bore the prece- 
ding year, together with an account of the pro- 
duce, and a sample of the seed, not less than 
a quart, be produced to the Society on or be- 
fore the second Tuesday in January, 1806. 

29. For the next greatest quantity, not less 
than fifteen acres, on stinilar conditions ; the 
silver medal. Luformation respecting its ap- 
plication to the feeding of cattle, hogs, and 
poultry, and other of its uses, is also desired. 
It is known to be particularly serviceable in 
furnishing honey to bees. 

30. RaistnG Gnrass Seens. To the per- 
son who shall raise the greatest quantity of 
each of any of the following named grass 
seeds, viz.— Meadow fox-tail (alopecurus pra- 
tensis), sweet-scented vernal grass (authoxan- 
thum odoratum), Timothy grass, meadow Fes- 
cue grass, smooth-stalked meadow grass (poa 
piaicusis), rough-stalked meadow grass (poa 
trivialis) ; the silver medal, or ten guineas, 
It is required that certificates from persons 
who have viewed them in a proper state, to 
identity that they are one or other of the 
seeds ubove mentioned, indicating clearly the 
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particular species, and noticing the quantity 
produced of such seeds, tree trou: weeds or 
mixture of other grasses, together with proper 
samples of the seeds, be produced to the So- 
cicty on or beiore the ist day of February, 
1806. 

3!. Rorarton or Crops. To the person 
who shall, between the 10th of August, 1802, 
and the 10th of September, 1804, cultivate 

e greatest quantity of land, not less than 
forty acres, in the following rotation, viz. 1st, 
winter tares; 2d, turnips; and 3d, wheat ; 
and apply the two former crops in the best 
and most farmer-like manner, ty the rearing, 
supporting, and fattening horses, cattle, sheep, 
or hogs, on the land which produced the 
crops ; the gold medal, or one hundred gui- 
neas, 

32. For the next in quantity and merit, on 
not Jess than thirty acres, the silver medal, or 
fifty guineas. 

33. For the nextin quantity and merit, on 
not less than twenty acres, the silver medal. 
It is required, that every operation and ex- 
pense be fully described, and that satisfactory 
certificates ot the nature and condition of the 
soil on which the crops have grown, together 
with an account of their appearance, the 
number of horses and cattle, sheep, or hogs 
fed by the two green crops, and, as near as 
possible, the improved value of the live 
stock by the consumption of those crops, and 
also the quantity of wheat per acre, aud its 
weight per bushel, be produced to the So- 
ciety on or before the first day of November, 
1805. 

It is presumed that very great advantage 
will arise to such agriculturists as shall adopt 
this rotation of crops on a dry suil. They 
will be enabled, with the addition of a tew 
acres of turnip-rooted cabbage for spring- 
food, to keep such large flocks of sheep and 
herds of neat cattle as may secure a sulficicnt 
quantity of manure to fertilize their land 
in the highest degree, and in every situation. 
{t is farther conceived, that wheats which will 
bear sowing in the spring will be particularly 
suitable for this premium, 

34, Preservine Turnips, To the per- 
son who shall discover to the Society the best 
and cheapest method of preserving turnips 
perfectly sound, and in every respect fit for 
the purpose of supporting and fattening sheep 
and neat cattle, during the months of Febru- 
ary, March, anid April ; the silver medal, or 
ten guineas. It is required that a full and 
accurate account of the method employed, 
and the expense attending the process, toge- 
ther with certificates that the produce of four 

acres at the least have been preserved ac- 
cording to the method described, and applied 
to the feeding of sheep and neat cattle ; that 
the whole were drawn out of the ground be- 


fore the first day of February, in order to 
clear the greater part of it previous to its be- 
ing prepared for corn, and to save the soil 
from being exhausted by the turnips; and 
also of the weight of an average sixteen 
perches of the crop; be produced to the So- 
ciety on or before the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber, 1805. 

N.B. It is recommended to those who may 
be induced to try the necessary cxperiments for 
obtaining this and the following four premiums, 
to consider the method employed for the pre- 
servation of potatoes in ridges (which the 
growers call pics), and also ihe propriety of 
adopting a similar method in cases where they 
are previously frosen. It is supposed that, in 
the latter instance, the addition of ice or snow, 
and the construction of ridges upon a large 
scale, may be sufficient to preserve the freez- 
ing temperature till the vegetables are wanted 


for the use of cattle or sheep, at which time 


they may be thawed by immersion in cold wa- 
ter, and the rot which a sudden thaw pro- 
duces nay be prevented. 

35. For the next in quantity and merit, og 
not less than two acres, the silver medal. 

’ 36. Preservinc CapaaGes. To the per- 

son who shail discover to the Society the best 
and cheapest method of preserving drum- 
headed cabbages pertectly sound, and in eve- 
ry respect fit fur the purpose of supporting and 
fattening sheep and neat cattle during the 
months of February, March, and April; the 
gold medal, or thirty guineas. 

37. For the next in quantity and merit, 
on not less than two acres, the silver medal 
or fifteen guineas. Conditions the same as 
for preserving turnips, Art. 34. And the ac- 
counts to be produced on or before the first 
Tuesday in November, 1805, 

38. Preservine Carrots, Parsnirs,or 
Berrs. To the person who shall discover te 
the Society the best and cheapest method of 
preserving carrots, parsnips, or beets, per- 
fectly sound, and in every respect fit for the 
purpose of supporting horses, and fattening 
sheep and neat cattle, during the months of 
February, March, and April; the silver me- 
dal, or fifteen guineas, Conditions the same 
as for preserving turnips, Art.54, And the 
accounts to be @elivered in on or before the 
first day in November, 1805. 

$9. Presenvinc Porarors To the per- 
son who shall discover to the Society the best 
and cheapest method of preserving potatoes, 
two or more years, perfectly sound, without 
vegetating, and in every other respect fit for 
the purpose of sets and,the use of the table, 
and, consequently, of supporting and fatten- 
ing cattle ; the gold medal, or thirty guineas, 
It is required, that a full and accurate ae- 
count of the method employed, and the ex- 
pense attending the process, with certificates 
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that one hundred bushels at the least have 
been preserved according to the methad de- 
seribed, and that one or more bushels of the 
game potatoes have been set, and produced 
acrop without any appareat diminution of 
their vegetative power, and also that they 
have been used at table, with entire satisfac- 
tion to the person who ate of them, together 
with a sample of one bushel, be sent to the 
Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
November, 1805. 

40, Maxine Meapow-Hay tw wet Wea- 
THER. ‘Ju the person who shall discover to 
the Society the best and cheapest method, su- 
perior to any hitherto practised, of making 
meadow-hay in wet weather ; the gold medal, 
or thirty guineas. <A full account of the me- 
thod employ ed, and of the expense attending 
the process, with not less than fifty-six pounds 
of the hay ; and certificates that at least the 
produce of six acres of land has been made 
according to the method described, and that 
‘the whole is of equal quality with the sample ; 
to be produced on or before the jirst Tuesday 
an January, 1806. 

41. Hanvestine Connin wer WeaTUER, 
To the person who shall discover to the Society 
the best and cheapest method, superior to any 
hitherto practised, of harvesting corn in wet 
weather; the gold medal, or thirty guineas. 
A full account of the method employed, and 
of the expense attending the process, with 
not less than two sheaves of the corn, and 
certificates that at least the produce of ten 
acres has been harvested according to the 
method described, and that the whole is of 
equal quality with the samples, to be pro- 
duced on or before the first Tuesday in Ja- 
nuary, 1806. 

42. ASCERTAININGTHF COMPONENTPARTS 
or aRABLE Lanp. ‘To the person who shall 
produce to the Society the most satisfactory set 
of experiments to ascertain the due proportion 
of the several component parts of rich arable 
fand, in one or more counties in Great Britain, 
by an accurate analysis of it ; and who, hav- 
ing made a like analysis of some poor arable 
fand, shall, by comparing the component parts 
of each, and thereby ascertaining the defi- 
ciencies of the poor soil, improve a quantity 
of it, not less than one acre, by the addition 
of such paris as the former experiments shail 
have discovered to be wanting therein, and 
there/yre probably the cause of its sternlity ; 
the gold medal, or forty guineas. It is re- 
quired, that the manurings, ploughings, and 
crops, of the improved tand, be the same 
aiter the improvement as before ; and that a 
manate account of the produce im each state, 
of the weather, and of the various mfuen- 
cmg circumstances, together with the method 
made use of in analysing the soils, be pro- 
Guced, with proper certijcates oud the ches 





mical results of the analysis, which are te 
remain the property of the Society, on or be- 
fore the last Tuesday in February, 1806. 

It is expected that a quantity, not less than 
six pounds, of the rich, of the poor, and of 
the improved soils, be produced with the cer- 
tificates. 

43. Garnine Lanpo rrom tHe Sea. To 
the person who shall produce to the Society 
an account, verified by actual experiment, 
of his having gained the greatest quantity of 
land from the sea, not less than fifty acres, 
on the coast of Great Britain or Ireland ; the 
gold medal. Certificates of the quantity of 
land, and that the experiments were begun 
after the ist of January, 1799, to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the last 
Tuesday in October, 1605. 

44. The same premium is extended one 
year farther. Certificates to be produced on 
or beiore the last Tuesday in October, 1806. 

45. Improvinc Lanp tyInG waste. For 
the most satisiactery account of the best me- 
thod of improving any of the following soils, 
being Jand lying waste or uncultivated, viz. 
clay, gravel, saud, chalk, veat-earth and bog, 
verified by experiments on not less than fitty 
acres of land; the gold medal, or thirty gui- 
neas, 

46. For the next greatest quantity, not less 
than thirty acres, the silver medal, or twenty 
guineas. It is required, that the land, beiore 
such improvement, be absolutely uncultivated, 
and in a great measure useless, and that, in its 
improved state, it be enclosed, culuvated, and 
divided into closes. Certificales of Uie nunts 
ber of acres, of the quality of the land so im- 
proved, with a full cccount of every operation 
and expense attending such improvement, the 
state it is in as to the proportion of grass to 
arable, and the average value thereo?, to be 
produced on or before the first Tuesday in 
February, 1806. 

47. Manvres. For the most satisfactory 
set of experiments, to ascertain the compara- 
tive advantages of the following manures, 
used as top-dressings on grass and corn land, 
viz. soot, coal-ashes, wood-ashes, lime, gyp- 
sum, night-soil, or any other fit article; the 
gold medal, or the silver medal and ten gui- 
neas, It is required that the above experi- 
ments be made between two or more of the 
above-mentioned manures, and that no less 
than two acres of land be dressed with each 
manure. An account of the nature of the 
soil, quantity and expense of the manure and 
crops, with certificates, to be produced on 
or betore the last Tuesday in February, 1806. 

48. Raistnc Water ror THE IRRIGAs 
Tron oF Lanp. To the person who shall 
discover to the Society the cheapest and most 
effectual method of raising water in quanti- 
ties sufficient to be beneficially employed for 
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the purpose of urigating land, superior to 
and cheaper than any other method now in 
use; the gold medal, or fifty guineas, A 
model on a scale of one inch to a foot, with 
certificates that a machine at large, vn the 
same construction, has been used, specifying 
the quantity of water delivered in gallons per 
hour, and the height to which it was raised, 
to be produced to the Society on or betore 
the first of March, 1806, 

49, Paninc Proven. To the person 
who shall invent and preduce to the Society, 
a machine or plough for the purpose of paring 
land preparatory to burning, superior to any 
hitherto known or in use for such purpose, 
and to be worked by not more than one man 
and two horses; the silver medal, or twenty 
guineas. ‘The machine, and certificates that 
at least three acres have been pared by it in 
@ proper manner, to be produced to the So- 
ciety on or before the first of January, 1806. 

50. Macutne ror Dissiinc Wuear. To 
the person who shall invent a machine, supe- 
rior to any hitherto known or in use, to an- 
swer the purpose of dibbling wheat, by which 
the holes for receiving the grain may be made 
at equal distances and proper depths; che 
silver medal and ten guineas. The machine, 
with certificates that at least three acres have 
been dibbled by it, to be produced to the So- 
ciety on or before the second Tuesday in Ja- 
nuary, 1806. 

51. Macurne ror Rearinc or Mowine 

Corw. For inventing a machine to answer 
the purpose of mowing or reaping wheat, rye, 
‘barley, oats, or beaus, by whieh it may be 
done more expeditiously and cheaper than by 
any method now practised, provided it does 
not shed the corn or pulse more than the me- 
thods in. common practice, and that it lays 
the straw in such amanner that it may be ea- 
sily gathered up for binding; the gold medal, 
or thirty guineas. The machine, with certifi- 
cates that at least three acres have heen cut 
by it, to be produced to the Society on or 
before the second ‘luesday in December, 
4805. Simplicity and cheapness in the con- 
struction of this and the preceding machine, 
will be considered as principal parts of their 
merit, 

5%. Tarasutnc Macnine. To the per- 
gon who shall invent a machine by which corn 
of all sorts may be thrashed more expediti- 
ously, effectually, and at a less expense, than 
by any method now in use; the gold medal, 
or thirty guineas. ‘The machine, or a model, 
with proper certificates that such a machine 
has been usefully applied, that at least thirty 
quarters have been thrashed by it, and of the 
time employed in the operation, to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the last 
Tuesday in February, 1806. 

$3. Desrroyvinc tHE Grupm OF THE 


Cocxcnarer. ‘To the person who shall dis« 
cover to the Saciety an effectual method, ve- 
rified by repeated and satisfactory trials, of 
destroying the grub of the cockchafer, or of 
preventing or checking the destructive effects 
which always attend corn, peas, beans, and 
turnips, when attacked by those “insects ; the 
gold medal, or thirty guineas, The accounts, 
with proper certificates, to be produced on or 
before the first ‘luesday in January, 1806. 

54. Destroyinc Worms. To the person 
who shall discover to the Society an eftectual 
method, verified by repeated and satisfactory 
trials, of destroying worms, or of preventing 
the destruetive effects they occasion on corn, 
beans, peas, or other pulse; the gold medal, 
or thirty guineas, The accounts, with proper 
certijicutes, to be produced to the Society on 
or be jure the first Tuesday in January, 1806. 

53. Dresrroyinc 1H¥ Fry on Hops. To 
the person who shall discover to the Society 
au easy und efficacious method of destroying 
the fly on hops, superior to any hitherto 
hnown or practised, on not less than four 
acres of hop-ground; the gold medal, or 
thirty guineas. Accounts and certificates to 
be delivered to the Society on or before the 
first Tuesday in February, 1806. 

56. Preventinec tur Bricut, or Ra- 
vaces or Insects, oN Fruit-T'rers anp 
Cuttnary Prants. To the person who 
shall discover to the Society the most etfec- 
tual method of preventing the blight or ra- 
vages of insects on fruit-trees and culinary 
plants, superior to any hitherto known or 
practised, and verified by actual and come 
parative experiments; the gold medal, or 
thirty guineas. The accounts, with proper 
certificates, to be delivered to the Society on 
or before the second Tuesday in November, 
1805. 

57. Removinc tue m1 Errects or 
Bricuts, ok Insects. ‘To the person who 
shall discover to the Society the most etiec- 
tual method of removing the ill effects of 
blights, or insects, on fruit-trees and culinary 
plants, superior to any hitherto known or 
practised, and verified by actual and coinpa- 
rative experiments ; the gold medal, or thirty 
guineas, ‘The accounts and certificates to be 
delivered to the Society on or before the first 
Tuesday in February, 1806. 

58. Cure or rue Ror rx Snerp. To 
the person who shail discover to the Society 
the best and most eifectual method of curing 
the rot in sheep, verified by repeated and 
satisfactory experiments; the gold medal, or 
fifty guineas. It is expected that the candi- 
dates furnish accurate eccounts of the symp. 
toms and cure of the disease, together with 
the imputed cause thereof, and the actual or 
probable means of prevention, which, with 
proper certificates, must be delivered to the 
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Society on or before the first Tuesday in Fe- 
bruary, 1806. 

59. Cure or tre Foot-Ror in Surre. 
Yo the person who shall discover to the So- 
ciety the best and most effectual method of 
curing the foot-rot in sheep; the silver medal, 
or ten guineas. It is required, that the cure 
be ascertained by repeated and satisfactory 
experiments, and the method of performing 
it be verified by proper certificates delivered 
to the Society on or before the first Tuesday 
in February, 1806. 

60. Preventinc THE Int Errects oF 
Fiirs on Suter. To the person who shall 
discover to the Society the most effectual mne- 
thod of protecting sheep frem being disturbed 
and injured by flies ; the silver medal}, or ten 
guineas. It is required, that the method be 
ascertained by repeated experiments, and that 
a certificate of its eilicacy be delivered to the 
Society on or before the first Tuesday in Ve- 
cember, 1805. 

61. Prorectine Snerp. To the person 
who,-in the vear 1801, shall protect the great- 
est number of sleep, uot fewer than one hun- 
dred, by hovels, sheds, or any other means, 
and give the most satisfactory account, veri- 
fied by experiment, of the advantages arising 
from the practice of protecting sheep from the 
inclemency of the weather, by hovels, sheds, 
or any other means; the silver medal, or 
twenty guineas, A particular account of the 
experiments made, with the advantages arising 
therefrom, together with the expense, and 
certificutes of its utility, to be produced to the 
Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
March, 1806. 

N. B. It is required that the certificates 
shall specify the length of tune the sheep were 
so protected, and the manner in which they 
were maintained during that time; together 
with the general method of managing them. 

62. [merovine rue Conntrion or THE 
LABOURING Poor, By ERECTING CortTaGes, 
AND APPORTIONING Lanp. ‘To the person 
who, in the vear 1804, shall erectthe greatest 
nwwber of cottages for the accommodation of 
the labouring poor, and apportion not less than 
two acres of land to each cottage; the gold 
medal. ‘The aecounts and certificates to be 
delivered to the Society on or betore the first 
‘Luesday in February, 1806. 

63. [ImpnovinGc THE CONDITION OF THE 
LABOURING Poor sy APrpornrionrtnG Lanp 
ro Corractis. Tothe person who, in the 
year 1804, shall apportion to the greatest 
number of cottages already built upon his or 
her estate, any quantity of land, not less than 
two acres to each cottage, for the better ac- 
commedation of the respective inhabitants ; 
the gold medal. The accounts of the number 


ef cottages, and of the quantity of land ap- 
portioned to each, to be delivered to the So- 
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ciety, with proper certificates, on or before the 
first Tuesday in February, 1806. 

64. Currure or Hewr tw cERTAIN PARTS 


oF Scottanp. Tlie Society wishing to en- 
courage the growth of hemp for the use of the 
navy in certain parts of Scotland, compre- 
hending the whole county of Argyle, that part 
of Perthshire situated to the north of the-river 
Tay, and west of the Military Road (see 
Ainslie’s Map of Scotland) leading from Lo- 
gicrait to the county of Inverness, and such 
other parts of Scotland as lie north of Inve® 
ness-shire, offers to the person who sliall sow 
with hemp, in drills at least eighteen inches 
asunder, the greatest quantity of land in the 
above-mentioned district, not less than fifty 
acres statute measure, in the year 1805, and 
shall at the proper season cause to be plucked 
the summer hemp (or male hemp bearing no 
secd), and continue the winter hemp (or fe- 
male hemp bearing seed) on the ground untif 
the seed is ripe; the gold medal, or fifty gui- 
neas. 

65. To the person who shall sow with hemp, 
in drills at least eighteen inches asunder, the 
next greatest quantity of land in the same 
above-mentioned district, not less than twenry- 
five wyres, statute measure, in the year 1805, 
and shall at the proper season cause the samc: 
to be plucked as above-mentioned ; the silver 
medal, or twenty-five guineas. Ce rtificates of 
the number of acres, of the distance of the 
drills, of the plucking of the hemp, with a ge- 
neral account of the soil, cultivation, and pro 
duce, to be delivered to the Society, along 
with fourteen pounds of the hemp, and two 
quarts of the seed, en or before the second 
‘Tuesday in January, 1806. 

ig 


PREMIUMS FOR DISCOVERIES AND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN CHEMISIRY, 
DYING, AND MINERALOGY. 

66. Prrservine Serps or VEGFraBLrs. 
For the best methods of preserving the seeds 
of plants in a state fit for vegetation a longer 
time than has hitherto been practised, such 
method being superior to any known to the 
public, and verified by sufficient trial, to be 
communicated to the Society on or before the 
first Tuesday in December, 1805; the gold 
medal, or thirty guineas. 

67. PreventinGc THE Dry-rot rm Trx- 
rer. ‘To the person who shall discover to the 
Society the cause of the dry-rot in timber, 
and disclose a certaim method of prevention 
superior to any hitherto known ; the gold me- 
dal, or thirty guineas. The accounts of the 
cause, and method of prevention, confirmed 
by repeated experiments, to be produced to 
the Society on before the second Tuesday in 
Deceinber, 1805. : 


68. PRESERVING saLttED Provistons 
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YROM BECOMING RANCID oR RUSTY. To 
the person who shall discover to the Society 
the best, cheapest, and most efficacious me- 
thod of preserving salted provisions from 
growing rancid or rusty; the gold medal, or 
thirty guineas. A full description of the me- 
thod, with proper certificates that it has been 
found, on repeated trials, to answer the pur- 
pose intended, to be produced to the Society 
on or before the first Tuesday in February, 
1806, 

69. Rerrnrnc Wuate or Seat Ort. For 
disclosing to the Society an effectual method 
of purifying whale or seal oil from the glu- 
tinous matter that incrusts the wicks of lamps, 
and extinguishes the light, though fully sup- 
plied with oil ; the gold medal, or fifty guineas. 
It is required, that the whole of the process 
be fully and fairly disclosed, in order that 
satisfactory experiments may be made by the 
Society to determine the validity of the 
claim ; and certificates that not less than 
twenty gallons have been purified according 


* to the process delivered in, together with two 


gallons of the oil, in its unpurified state, and 
two gallons so refined, to be produced to the 
Society on or before the second Tuesday in 
February, 1806. 

70. ManvracrurinG Tattow Canopies. 
To the person who shall discover to the Society 
a method of hardening or otherwise preparing 
tallow, so that candles may be made of it 
which will burn as clear and with as small a 
wick as wax candles, without running, and may 
be afforded at a less expense than any at pre- 
sent made with spermaceti; the gold medal, 
or thirty guineas. Certificates that 112lb. of 
such tallow have been made into candles, and 
1zlb. of the candles made thereof, to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the second 
Tuesday in January, 1806. 

71, Cannes From Resin or OTHER Sus- 
stances. To the person who shall discover 
to the Society the best method of making can- 
dles of resin, or any other substance, fit for 
common use, at a price much inferior to those 
made of tallow only ; the gold medal, orthirty 
guineas, Six pounds at least of the candles so 
prepared, with an account of the process, to be 
delivered to the Society on or before the first 
Tuesday in December, 1805, 

72. Meruop or SEPARATING SUGARIN A 
soLip Form From Treactir. To the person 
who shall discover to the Society the best me- 
thod of separating sugar from treacle, in a so- 
lid form, at such an expense as will render it 
advantageous to the public ; tke gold medal, 
or fifty guineas. A quantity of the sugar so 
prepared, in a solid form, not less than thirty 
pounds weight, with an account of the process, 
and certificates that not less than one hundred 


weight has been prepared, to be produced to 
4 


. . 


the Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
February, 1806. 

73. Incrrastne Steam. To the person 
who shall invent and discover to the Society 
a method, verified by actual experiments, of 
increasing the quantity or force of steam, in 
steam-engines, with less fuel than has hitherto 
been employed, provided that in general the 
whole amount of the expenses in using steam 
engines may be considerably lessened ; the 
gold medal, or thirty guineas. To be com- 
municated to the Society on or before the first 
Tuesday in January, 1806, 

74. SusstiruTE ror Tan. To the person 
who shall invent and discover to the Society 
the best substitute for Stockholm tar, equal in 
all its properties to the best of that kind, and 
prepared from materials the produce of Great 
Britain ; the gold medal, or one hundred gui- 
neas. A quantity of the snbstitute, not less 
than one hundred weight, with certificates 
that at least one ton has been manufactured, 


and that it can be afforded at a price not ex _ 


ceeding that of the best foreign tar, together 
with an account of the process, to be delivered 
to the Society on or before the fizst Tuesday in 
March, 1806. 

75. Preparation of Tan. To the per- 
son who shall prepare in the most concen- 
trated form, so as to be easily portable, and 
at a price applicable to the purposes of manu- 
facturers, the largest quantity, not less than 
one hundred weight, of the principle called b 
the French tannin, which abounds in oak-bar. 
and many other vegetable substances ; the gold 
medal, or thirty guineas. Certificates of the 
superior quality of the quantity so prepared, 
and a sample of not less than 28lb. to be pros 
duced to the Society on or before the last Tues- 
day in January, 1806. 

76. Inpeiete Inx. To the person who 
shall discover to the Society, a method of 
making a black ink proper for writing, supe- 
rior to any at present known, indestructible by 
chemical applications, and not dearer than 
that which is now in common use ; the silver 
medal, or fifteen guineas. Certificates that not 
less than two gallons of such ink have been 
actually prepared, and found to possess the 
qualities above mentioned, with’a full detail of 
the process of making it, and two quarts of the 
ink, to be delivered to the Society on or be- 
fore the second Tuesday in January, 1806. 

77. Preparation OF a RED STAIN FoR 
Corron Ciots. To the person who shall 
communicate to the Society, the cheapest and 
most effectual method of printing or staining 
cotton cloths with a red colour, by an imme- 
diate application of the colouring matter to 
the cloth, equally beautiful and durable with 
the red colours now generally procured from 
decoctions of madder; the gold medal, ot 
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thirty guineas. , Certificates that the above 
process has been advantageously used on ten 
pieces of calico, each twenty-one yards or up- 
wards in length, one piece of the calico so 
printed, a quart of the colour in aliquid state, 
and a full account of the preparation and 
application, to be produced to the Society op 
or before the second Tuesday in January, 
1806. 

78. PreparaTION OF A GREEN Cotour 
For printinG Corron Crorn. To the per- 
son who shall communicate to the Society the 
best and cheapest method of printing with a 
full green colour on cotton cloth, by an im- 
mediate application of the colouring matter 
from. a wooden block to the cloth, equally 
beautiful and durable as the colours now 
formed from the complicated process of the 
decoction of weld on alumine and the solu- 
tions of indigo by earths or alkaline salts ; 
the gold medal, or thirty guineas. Certifi- 
cates and conditions as for premium 77. 

79. Renpertnc Mustin Less compus- 
Tinie. To the person who shall discover to 
the Society a method of rendering muslin 
less combustible, to be effected by a cheaper 
and more effectual made than any hitherto 
known ; the silver medal. 

Specimens of the muslin so prepared, with 
a full account of the process employed for 
the purpose, to be produced to the Society 
on or before the first Tuesdgy in February, 
1806. 

N.B. It is expected that the means em- 
ployed should neither injure the quality nor 
stain the niuslin, nor damage any print or 
dye with which it may be coloured. 

80, SusstTirurE ror THE Basis oF Parny. 
To the person who shall produce to the So- 
¢giety the best substitute, superior to any hi- 
therto known, for the basis of paint, equally 
proper for the purpose as the white lead now 
employed ; such substitute not to be of 4 noxi- 
ous quality, and to be afforded at a price not 
materially higher than that of white lead ; the 
gold medal, or one hundred guineas. A quan- 
tity of the substitute, not less than 50lb. weight, 
with an account of the process used in prepa- 
ring it, and certificates that at least one hundred 
weight has been manufactured, to be produced 
to the Society on or beforg the first Thesday in 
January, 4806. 

81. Rev Picmeyr. To the person who 
shall discover to the Society a full and satis- 
factory process for preparing a red pigment, 
fit for use, im oil and water, equal jn tone 
anq brilliancy to the best carmines and lakes 
new known or in use, and pericctly durable ; 
the gold medal, or thirty guineas. One 
pound weight of such colour, and a full dis- 
closure of its preparation, to be produced to 
the Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
#eb. 1806, : 
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N. B. It is not required that the colour 
should resist the action of fire or chemical «p- 
plications, but remain unaltered by the coin- 
njon exposure to strong light, damps, and noi- 
some yapours. 

82. Utrramarine, To the person who 
shall prepare an artifictal uliramarine, equal 
in colour, brillancy, or durability, to the best 
prepared from lapis lazuli, and which may 
be afforded at a cheap rate; the gold medal, 
er thirty ghineas, The conditions are the 
same as in the preceding premium tor the red 
pigment. 

83. Srarvgry Marsie. To the person 
who shall discover, within Great Britain or 
Ireland, a quarry of white marble fit for the 
purposes of statuary, and equal in all respects 
to those kinds now imported from Italy ; the 
gald medal, or one hundred pounds. A block 
of at least three feet in length, two in height, 
and two in width, with an account of the 
situation of the quarry, and certificates of its 
possessing considerable extent, to be produ- 
ced to the Society on or betore the first Tues- 
day in February, 1806. 

N.B. In order to prevent useless expense 
or trouble to the claimant in forwarding so 
large a block, the Society will be ready ta 
exinine any sinaller specimen of the marble, 
and express their opinion of its value to the 
candidate before the block required by the 
above premium is produced. 

84. Preparation or Sutenuric AciIp 
FroM SULPHUR WITHOUT THE UsE OF ANY 
Nirrie Sarr, To the person who shall pre- 
pare the largest quantity (not less than one 
ton) of sulphuric acid from sulphur, without 
any nitric salt, of a specific gzavity, not in- 
ferior to the hest sulphuric acid of commerce ; 
the gold medal, or fifty guineas. Certificates 
that not less than the ahoye quantity of such 
an acid has been prepared, together with a 
sample, to be produced to the Society on or 
before the first Tuesday in January, 1806. 

85. PrepanaTION OF ANY ALKALINE 
or eantuy Nitrare. To thg person who 
shall prepare, in Great-Britain, the largest 
quantity, not less than one hundred weight, 
of any salt of nitric acid, with either earths 
or alkalis, by a method superior to and as 
cheap as those, \itherto practised ; the gold 
medal, or one hundred guineas.  Certificatgs 
of the above quantity having been prepared, 
and a sample of uot less than 28lb. to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the last 
Tuesday in January, 1806. 

86. Fixe Bar-Inon. To the person, in 
Great-Britain, who shall make the greatest 
quantity of bar-iron, not less than ten tons, 
with coak, from cgak-pigs, equal in quality 
to the best iron imported trom Sweden or Rus- 
sia, and as fit tor copverting into steel ; the 
gold medal, or fifty guineas. Samples, net 
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fess than one hendred weight, with certificates 

that the whole quantity 1s of equal quality, to 
be produced to the Society on or before the 
first ‘Tuesday in January, 1806. 

87. Preservine Iron rrom Rust. To 
the person who shall invent and discover to 
the Society a cheap composition, superior to 
any now in ase, which shall effectually pre- 
serve wrought iron from rust ; the gold medal, 
or fifty guineas. A full description of the 
method of preparing the com) osition, with 
Certificates that it has stood at least two years 
unimpaired, being exposed to the atmosphere 
during the whole time, to be produced to the 
Society, with ten pounds weight of the com- 
position, on or before the first Tuesday in 
January, 1806. 

88. Rerininc Brocx-Trx. To the per- 
son who shall discover to the Society the best 
method of purifying or refining block-fin, so 
as to render it fit for the finest purposes to 
which grain-tin is now applied; and not higher 
in price; the gold medal, or fitty guineas. 
Certificates that not less than three tons have 
been so refined of purified, with a full detail 
of the process, and a quantity, not less than 
one hundred weight, of the tin so refined, to 
be produced to the Society on or before the 
first Tuesday in January, 1806. 

89. Giazinc Earrurn-WarRe wittHout 
Leap. ‘lo the person who shall discover to 
the Society the cheapest, safest, most dura- 
ble, and wost easily fusible composition, fit 
for the purpose of glazing thé ordinary kinds 
of eartlieti-ware, without any preparation of 
féad, and superior to any hitherto in use ; the 
gold medal, or thirty guineas. Specimens of 
the ware so glazed, with proper certificates of 
its having succeeded, and a sample of the 
materials madé use of, to be produced to the 
Society on or before the first Tuesday in Fe- 
bruary, 1806. 

90. Rerininc Correr From tite Ore. 
To the person who shall discover to the So- 


‘ciety the best method of separating, purifying, 


and refining copper from the ore; so as to 
tender it fit for the finest purposes to which 
fine copper is now applied, and by a process 
superior to any hitherto known or in use, and 
not higher in price ; the gold medal, or fifty 
guineas. Certificates that not less than three 
tons have been so prepared or refined, and a 
quantity not less than one hundred weight of 
the copper so refined, to be produced to the 
Society on or before the first Tuesday in Fe- 
bruary, 1806. 

91. Mingratocicat Mar or Eneranp 
anp Watrs. To the person who shall com- 
plete and publish an accurate mineralogical 
map of England and Wales, on a scale of not 
less than ten miles to an inch, containing an 
account of the situation of the different 
mines therein, and describing the kinds of mi- 


nerals thence produced ; the gold medal, or 
fifty guineas. Certificatés of the accuracy of 
such map, together, with the map, to be pros 
duced to the Society on or before the first 
Tuesday in February, 1806. ‘The map to re- 
main the property of the Society. 

92. Mtweratocicat Map or Iretanp. 
The same premium is offeted for a mineralo- 
gical map of Ireland, on similar conditions. 

93. Mineratogicat Map or Scorranp. 
The same premium is offered for a mineralo- 
gical map of Scotland, on similar conditions. 

94. Narurat History. To the author 
who shall publish, in the year 1804; the na- 
tural history of any county in England or 
Wales; the gold medal, or fifty guineas. It 
is required that the several natural produc- 
tions, whether animal, or vegetable, or mine- 
ral, peculiar to the county, or found therein; 
be carefully and specifically arranged aud 
described, in order that the public may be 
enabled to judge what arts or manufactures 
are most likely to succeed in such county, 
The work to be delivered to the Society on or 
before the last Tuesday in January, 1806. 

x 
PREMIUMS IN POLITE ARTS. 


95. Honorary Premiums ror. Draw- 
InG, By Nopitity. For the best original 
drawing, of any kind; by young gentlemex 
under the age of tw enty-one, sons or grand- 
sons of peers, or peeresses in their 6wn right, 
of Great-Britain or Ireland; the honorary 
medal of the Society in gold. 

96. The same in'silver for the best copy. 

97. The same premiums will be given, ov 
the like conditions, to young ladies, daughters 
or grand- daughters of peers or peeresses in 
their own right, of Great-Britain or Ireland. 

98. Honorary Premiums ror Draw- 
mnc, BY GENTLEMEN. For the best original 
drawing, of any kind, by young gentlemen 
under the age of twenty-one ; ; the gold medal. 

99. For the best copy, the silver medal. 

100. The same premiums will be given for 
drawings by young ladies. 

V.B. As the foregoing honorary premiums 
are intended only for such of the nobility and 
gentry as may hereafter become patrons or 
patronesses of the arts; persons professing 
any branch of the polite arts, or aty business 
dependent on the arts of design, or the sons 
or daughters of such persons, will not be ad- 
mitted candidates in these classes. 

101. Hisroricat Drawincs, For the 
best historical drawing, being an original 
composition of three or more human figures, 
the height of the principal figure not less than 
eight inches, by persons of “either sex under 
twenty-oue years of age ; the gold pallet. 

For the next in merit, the greater silver 
paliet 
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102. Drawrncs 6rOvrirnes. For the 
best outline, after the plaster cast, of any an- 
tique statue, by persons of either sex under 
the age of twenty-one, the figure not less 
than eighteen inches ; the greatersilver pallet. 

For the next in merit, the lesser silver pallet. 

103. Paryrixes 1n Orn, For the best 
painting in oil, of a landscape after nature, 
the size thirty-six by twenty-eight inches, by 
persons of either sex under twenty-five years 
of age; the gold pallet. 

For the next in merit, the great silver pallet. 
Each candidate must mention from whence 
the view was taken. 

104. Drawines or Lanpscaprs. For 
the best drawing, in water-colours, of a 
landscape after nature, not less than eighteen 
inches by twelve, by persons of ejther sex 
under twenty-one years of age; the gold 
pallet. 

For the next in merit, the greater silver 
pallet. ’ 

Each candidate must mention whence the 
view. was taken. 

105. Drawincs By Encravens. For 
the best finished drawing of any antique figure, 
the size of the drawing not less than eighteen 
inches, by persons under twenty-one years of 
age ; the greater silver pallet. 

For the next in merit, the lesser silver 
pallet. 

106. Drawtvc ann Encraviye. To 
the person who shall complete the best origi- 
nal drawing and engraving, the design and 
engraving to be executed by the same artist ; 
the gold medal, It is required that the draw- 
ing, and two impressions of the engraving, be 
produced, such impressions to remain the pro- 
perty of the Society. 

107. Lins Encravines or Hisroricar 
Supyecrs. For the best historical engraving 
of any size; the gold pallet. 

For the next in merit, the greater silver 
pallet. 

108. Line Encravincs or Lanpscapes, 
For the best line engraving of a landscape, 
the size of the engraving not limited; the 
gold pallet. 

For the next in merit, the greater silver 
pallet. 

N. B. It is not necessary, in the classes of 
line engravings, for the artist’s name to be 
concealed. ‘The first aquatortis proof of the 
above plates are required to be sent in with 
the finished impression, and certificates that 
the etchings are the entire work of the candi- 
date. The aquafortis proof also to remain the 
property of the Society. 

109. Perspretirve Drawincs or Ma- 
cuines. For the best perspective drawings 
of machines, by persons under twenty-one 
years of age ; the greater silver pallet. 

2110, Exoravine on Woop, on Mztat 


Polite Arts. 


Brocks, &c. For the best engraving on 
wood or metal blocks, or any other material, 
so that the same be rendered capable of come 
position with the letter-press, of any allego- 
rical or other subject suited to the embellish- 
ment of Jetter-press; the gold pallet. ‘Two 
or more impressions along with the block, to 
be produced to the Society. The impressions, 
but not the block, to remain the property of 
the Society. 

111, Bronzes. For the best drapery 
figure or group cast in bronze; if a single 
figure, not less than twelve inches high; and 
if a group, not less than nine inches; and 
which will require the least additional Jabour 
to repair ; the gold medal, or the silver medal 
and twenty guineas. ‘The cast to be exhibited 
to the Society before it is begun to be repaired, 
with the original figure or group, - together 
with a full explanation of the whole process. 

112. OrnamentaL Drawines ror Ar- 
cuirecturat Desicns, For the best ornae 
mental drawing for the purpose of embellish- 
ing architectural designs ; a silver medallion 
with the following engraved inscription : The 
Premium given by the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com 
merce, in conformity to the Will of John Stock, 
of Hampstead, Esq. The drawing to which 
the premium is adjudged to remain the pro- 
perty of the Society. 


CONDITIONS 
FOR THE POLITE ARTS. 

All the claims under this class are to be 
produced to the Society on or before the last 
Tuesday in February, 1806. 

No person who has gained the first premium 
in any class shall be admitted a candidate in a 
class of an inferior age; and no candidate 
shall receive more than one premium in one 
year; nor shall they who for two successive 
years have gained the first premium in one 
class, be again admitted as candidates in that 
class, 

No person shall be admitted a candidate in 
any class, who has three times obtained the 
first premium in that class. 

No more than one performance in any class 
shall be received from the same candidate. 

All performances (to which premiums or 
bounties are adjudged) shall remain with the 
Society till after the first Wednesday in June, 
when they will be re-delivered, unless men- 
tioned in the Premiums to the contrary. 

No performance shall be admitted, that has 
obtained a premium, reward, or gratification, 
from any other society, academy, or school, 
or been offered for that purpose. 

All performances that obtain premiums in 
the Polite Arts must have been begun after 
the publication of such premiums, except line 
engravings, 
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Premiums in Manufactures. 


Tt is required, that the matters for which pre- 
tiums are offered, be delivered in without 
names, or any intimation to whom they be- 
long; that each particular thing be marked in 
what manner each claimant thinks fit, such 
claimant sending with it a paper sealed up, 
having on the outside a corresponding mark, 
and on the inside, the claimant’s name, resi- 
dence, and age; which paper is not to be 
epened unless the candidate be successful, or 
by a special vote of the Society. 

To encourage real merit, and prevent at- 
tempts to impose en the Society, by pro- 
ducing drawings made or retouched by any 
other person than the candidate, the Society 
require a specimen of the abilities of each 
successful candidate, under the inspection of 
the Committee of Polite Arts, in every in- 
stance where such proof may appear neces- 
sary. 

All candidates in the Polite Arts are re- 
quired to signify, on their drawings, whe- 
ther the performances are originals or copies ; 
and if copies, whence they were taken. 


en’. ee 


PREMIUMS FOR ENCOURAGING AND 
IMPROVING MANUFACTURES. 


113. Macutne ror carDING Sink. For 
the best machine, superior to any now in 
use, for carding waste silk equally well as 
by hand; to- be produced, together with a 
specimen of the cardings, on or before the 
first Tuesday in November, 1805; the silver 
medal, or twenty guineas. 

114. Crorn rrom Hor-Srarks, &c. To 
the person who shall produce to the Society 
the greatest quantity, not less than thirty yards 
of cloth at least twenty-seven inches wide, 
made in Great-Britain, of hop-stalks or bines, 
or other raw vegetabic substances, the pro- 
duce of Great-Britain or Ireland, superior to 
any hitherto manufactured from such sub- 
stances, and which can be generelly afforded 
as cheap as cloth of equal quality and appear- 
ance now. made from: hemp, flax, or cotton, 
and much finer ia quality than any hitherto 
manufactured in Englend froin hop-stalks, &c. 
the gold medal, or thirty guineas, One pound 
of the thread of which the cloth is made, and 
thirty yards of the cloth, together with proper 
certificates that the whole is manufactured 
from hop-stalks or bines, &e. to be produced 
to the Society on or before the first Tuesday 
in December, 1805. 

N.B. The Society is already in the pos- 
session of cloth made in England trom hop- 
stalks or bines, which may be inspected by 
epplication to the Housekeeper. 

115. Wiexs ror Canptes on Lamps. 
To the person who shall discover to the So- 
#ety 2 method of manufacturing hop-stalks or 
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bines, or any other cheap material, the growth 
of Great-Britain, so as to render them equally 
fit for the purpose of suplying the place of 
cotton, for wicks of candles or lamps; twenty 
guineas. Samples, not less than five pounds 
weight, of the wick so prepared, to be produced 
to the Society, with certificates that the whole 
quantity is equal in quality to the sample. 

116. PareR FROM RAW VEGETABLE SuB- 
staNncrs. To the person in Great-Britain, 
who shall, between the first of January, 1805, 
and the first of January, 1806, make the 
greatest quantity, and of the best quality (not 
Jess than ten reams), of good and useful paper, 
from raw vegetable substances, the produce of 
Great-Britain or Ireland, of which one hun- 
dred weight has not been used in manufactu- 
ring paper previous to January, 1804, superior 
to any hitherto manufactured from such sub- 
stances, and which can be generally afforded 
as Cheap as paper of equal quality and appear- 
ance now made from rags; twenty guineas. 

N: B. The object of the Society being to 
add to the number and quantity of raw mate- 
rials used in this manufacture, it is their wish 
to include every useful sort of paper, and to 
introduce such natural products as can be ea~ 
sily and cheaply procured in great quantities. 
The Society are in possession of two volumes 
containing a great variety of specimens of 
paper made from raw vegetable substances, 
viz.—nettles, potatoe-haum, poplar, hop- 
bines, &c. which volumes may be inspected 
by any person on application to the House- 
keeper. Certificates of the making such paper, 
and one ream of the paper, to be produced. 

117. Transparent Paper, To the per- 
son who shall discover to the Society a method 
of making paper from the pulp, that shall be 
perfectly transparent, and of a substance and 
body equal to foolscap, that shall take and 
bear common writing ink with the same faci- 
lity and correctness as writing-paper generally 
in use; the silver medal, or twenty guineas. 
Certificates of the making such paper, an ac- 
count of the process, and one ream of the 
paper to be produced. 

118. Cuints Parrerns ror Catrco. 
Printers. For the best original pattern ina 
new taste, of light or dark-ground chints for 
garment-work, fit for the purposes of calico- 
printers, by persons of either sex ; the gold 
medal. The pattern to which the premium is 
adjudged, to remain the property of the So- 
ciety. 

119. For the next in merit ; the silver medal, 
on similar conditions. 

120. Coprrr-pLats Patterns For Ca- 
trco-Prinrers. For the best patterny in a 
new style, fit for the purposes of calico-print- 
ers for garment-work ; the silver medal. The 
pattern to which the premium is adjudged, ta 
remain the property of the Society. 
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121. Gunrowper-Mitts. Tothe person 
who, in the year 1804, shall invent and bring 
to perfection the most effectual method of so 
conducting the works of gunpowder-mills, in 
the business of making gunpowder, as to pre- 
vent explosion ; the yold medal, or one hun- 
dred gitineas. Certificates and accounts of the 
method having been put in practice in one or 
more gunpowder-iills in this kingdom, and 
that it promises, in the opinion of the best 
judges concerned in such works, to answer the 
purpose intended, to be produced to the Socie- 
ty on or before the first Tuesday in Feb, 1806. 

N.B. As an encouragement to persons to 
turn their thoughts to improvements of this 
nature, if any should be made en the present 
method of conducting the business of gunpow- 
der making, which fall short of the total pre- 
vention of explosion, and they are sent to 
the Society for the sake of humanity, the pa- 
pers so sent in will receive due consideration, 
and such bounty or reward will be bestowed 
there as they appear to merit. 

122. Trinsrr-Instrument. To the per- 
son who shall invent and produce to the So- 
ciety a cheap and portable transit-instrument, 
which muy easily be converted into a zenith- 
sector, capable of being accurately and ex- 
peditiously adjusted for the purpose of find- 
ing the latitudes and longitudes of places, and 
stiperior to eny portable transit-instrument 
now in use 5 the gold medal, or forty guineas. 
To be produced on or before the last Tuesday 
in January, 1806. 

123. TaxtnG Wratrs py tur Gux-Har- 
roon. ‘To the person why, in the year 1805, 
shal! strike the greatest number of whales, not 
tewer than three, with the gunu-harpoon ; ten 
guineas. Proper certificates of the striking 
such whates, and that they were actually taken 
in the year {804, signed by thé master, or by 
*ue trate, when the claim is made by the 
masicr, to be produced to the Socicty on or 
before the Iast ‘Tuesday in December, 1805. 

124. Famriy Mitt. To the person who 
shall invent and prdduce to the Society the 

teest-constructed mill for grinding corn for the 
use of private families, dr parish-poor ; the 
construction to be stich as to tender tlie 
-workiwgs of the mill ¢asy- ahd expeditious, 
and syperior to any hitherto in use; the gold 
medal, or thirty guineas. The mill, and cer- 
tificates of its having been used to good effect, 
to be produced to the Society on or before 
the first Tuesday in Feb, 1806. Cheapness 
and simplicity will be considered as essential 
parts of its merit ; andthe mill, or the model, 
to remain with the Society, 

125. Macirve ror rarstncCoars, Orr, 
&c. &e. To the person who shall invent a 
machine for raising coals, ore, &c. from mines, 

superior to any hitherto known or im use ; and 
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which shall produte the effect at aless expensé 
than those already known, or in use; the 
gold, medal, or fifty guineas. A model of 
the machine, made on a scale of not less 
than one inch to a foot, with a certificate 
that a machine at large on the same construc- 
tion has been advantageously used, to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the second 
Tuesday in Feb. 1806. 

126. Imrrovep WarxtnG-WHeEEt or 
Crane. To the person who shall invent an 
improved walling-whee! or crane, on which 
the weight and power of any person or per- 
sons shall be applied with the greatest safety 
and effect, and so contrived that the power 
can be varied according to the greater or lesser 
weight to be raised or lowered ; the gold me- 
dal, or thirty guineas. The model, ona scale 
of not less than one inch to a foot, with a 
proper certificate that the machine at large has 
been employed to good effect, to be produced 
to the Society on or before the second Tuesday 
in February, 1806. 

4127. Macuine For RaArtstnc WATER, 
To the person who shall invent a machine on @ 
better, cheaper, and more simple construction 
than any hitherto known or in use, for raising 
water out of wells, &c. froma depth of not 
less than fifty feet; the gold medal, or forty 
guineas. Certificates of the performance of 
the machine, and a model of it, on a scale of 
not less than one inch to a foot, to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the first 
‘Tuesday in February, 1806. 

128. Es Pires. To the person who shall 
invent and discover to the Soeiety a substitute 
for the elm pipes now in common use for the 
conveyance of water, whichshall be cheaper, 
equally effectual, and moré durable than any 
heretofore employed; the gold niedal, or 
thirty guineas. It is required that one’ of the 
Pipes so employed, an accurate’ account ot 
the method used, and every expense attend- 
ing it, together with satisfactory accounts of 
its being effectual, be delivered to the So- 
ciety on or before the second Tuesday in 
January, 1806. 

129. Lavine Wooptn Pirts. To the 
person who shall invent and discover to the 
Society a superior method of laying or con- 
necting the wooden pipes fiow in use for con- 
veying water, so as to lessen the injury they 
receive thereby} the silver medal, or fiftecn 
guineas. 

It is required that a model, an dccurate 
account of the method used, and every ex- 
pense attending it, together with satisfactory 
certificates of its being effectual, be deli- 
vered to the Society on or before the second 
Tuesday in January, 1806. 

130. ExrinGuisuinG Frres. To the per- 
son who shall produce to the Society the best 

and most efectual method of procuring an 
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immediate supply of water in case of fire, or 


for the imeans best calculated to prevent or 
extinguish accidental fires in buildings, supe- 
rior to any now im use; the gold medal, or 
thirty guineas. Certificates of the method 
having been practised with success, with a 
full description thereof, to be delivered to the 
Society on or before the second Tuesday in 
January, 1806. 

131. Bonrne awp Biastiyc Rocks. To 
the person who shail discover to the Society a 
more simple, cheap, and expeditious method 
than any hitherto known or in use of boring 
or blasting rocks in mines, shafts, wells, &c. ; 
the gold “medal, or thirty guineas. Certifi- 
cates of the method having been practised 
with success, with a full description thereof, 
to be delivered to the Society on or before the 
first Tuesday in January, 1806. 

132. Heatinc Rooms ror THE PUR- 
posrs oF Manvuracturers. To the person 
who shall invent and discover to the Society 
a method of heating rooms, superior to any 
hitherto known or in use, and at a moderate 
expense, for the purposes of painters, japan- 
ners, and other manufacturers, so #s to aveid 
the necessity of iron or copper tunnels geing 
through the rooms to convey the smoke, where- 
by the danger from such tunnels inay be pre- 
vented; the gold medal, or forty guineas. 
A model, or complete drawing and description 
of the method, with certificates that it has 
been successfully practised, to be delivered 
to the Society on or before the last Tuesday 
in March, 1806. 

133. Improvrp Ventitattion. To the 

erson who shall invent and produce to the 
Society a mode of permanently ventilating the 
apartments in hospitals, workhouses, and other 
crowded places, superior to any now known 
or used; the gold medal, or ‘fifty guineas. 
A model of the apparatus, and a full account 
of the means by which the effect has been pro- 
duced, with propercertificates, to be delivered 
to the Society on or before the last Tuesday 
in February, 1806. 

134, Preventinc Accipents FROM 
Horses FALLING WITH TWO-WHEELED 
Carrracrs. Tothe person who shall invent 
and produce to the Society a method superior 
to any hitherto known or in use, to prevent 
accidents frpm the falling of horses with two- 
wheeled carriages, especially on steep decli- 
vities ; the silver medal, or fificen guineas. A 
model of the apparatus, and a full account 
of the means by which the effect has been 
produced, with proper certificates that the 
game has been used with success, to be de- 
livered to the Society on or before the second 
ae in January, 1806. 

IMPROVING TURNPIKE AND OTHER 
eats: To the person who shall discover to 
the Society the most effectual and cheapest 


method, verified by actual experiments, of 
combining the m aterials ordinarily employed 
in making or repairmg roads, so as to form 
them of the hardest consistency by their ce-’ 
menting properties, or by an artificial mixture 
of earth, stones, &c. altered by heat or any 
other mode, soas to form an even, hard, and 
durable carriage-road, not liable to be injured 
by heat or rain; the gold medal, or fifty gui- 


“neas, It is required that an acenrate account 


of the method used, and every expense at- 
tending it, together with satisfactory certificates 
of its heing effectual, be delivered to the 
Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
— 1806. 

36. CreanstncCpimntrs. To the per- 
son ake shall invent and produce to the So- 
ciety the most effectual mechanical or other 
means for cleansing chimnies from soot, and 
obviating the necessity of children being em- 
ploved within the flues ; ‘the gold medal. 

137. For the next in merit ; the silver me- 
dal. The mechanical, or other means, with 
certificates of their having been used with pro- 
per effect, to be produced to the Society on 
or before the first Tuesday in January, 1806. 

138. Curmyres Cruransen. ‘Vo the per- 
son who shall during the year 1805 cieanse, 
or cause to be cleansed, the greatest number 
of chimnies, at least two stories high, not 
fewer than three hundred, by any mechanical 
or other process, which does not require the 
employment ot boys within the flues ; the gold 
medal. Certificates, signed by not less than 
two-thirds of those housekeepers on whose 
premises the said means have been employed, 
and an account of the process, to be produced 
to the Society on or before the first Tuesday 
in Februaryy 1806. 

139. To the person who shall cleanse, or 
cause to be cleansed, the next greatest number 
of chimnies, not fewer than one hundred and 
fifty, upon similar conditions to the above ; the 
silver medal. 

140. Raisinc tu: Boprrsor Persons 
WO HAVE SUNK UNDER Water, To the 
person who shall invent and produce to the 
Society a cheap and portable drag, or other 
machine, superior tothose now in use, forthe 
purpose of taking up in the best and most ex- 
peditious manner, and with the least injury, 
the bodies of persons who have sunk under 
water; the gold medal, or thirty guineas, 
The drag, or machine to answer the purpose 
intended, to be produced to the Society on or 
before the first Tuesday in March, 1806. 

141. For prevenriInG PREJUDICIAL EF- 
FECTS TO THE PERSONS EMPLOYED IN Pormt- 
1nG Nerprrs. To the person who shall in- 
vent and produce to the Society a mode of 
obviating the prejudicial effectsthat attend the 
operation of poimting needles, by grinding 
them dry, during which the particles of grind- 
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stone dust-and stecl, being thrown into the 
air, and received with it ito the lungs, occa- 
sion asthma, consumption, and other painful 
disorders ; the gold medal, or thirty guineas. 
A modei of the apparatus, and a full account 
of the means by which the effect has been 
produced, together with proper certificates of 
its practicability and adoption, to be delivered 
to the Society on or before the second Tues- 
day im Jjlarch, 1806. 


rr 





PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR THE AD- 
VANTAGE OF THE COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED EMPIRE. 

3142. Taxinc Porporses. To the people 
in any bout or vessel, who, in the year 1805, 
shall take the greatest number of porpoises on 
the coast of Great-Britain or Ireland, by gun, 
harpoon, or any other method, not fewer than 
thirty, for the purpose of extracting oil from 
them ; the gold medal, or thirty pounds. Cer- 
tificatcs of the number, signed by the persons 
to whom they have been sold or delivered for 
the purpose of extracting the oil, to be pro- 
duced to the Society on or before the last Tues- 
day in January, 1896. 

143. O1n rrom Porporsrs. To the per- 
son who shall manufacture the greatest quan- 
tity of oil from porpoises taken on the coast 
of. Great-Britain or Ireland, in the year 1805, 
not less than twenty tons ; the gold medal, or 
thirty pounds. Certificates of the oil having 
been mace from porpoises actually caught on 
the coast of Great-Britain or Ireland, and two 
gallons of the oil as a sample, to be produced 
to the Society on or before the last Tuesday in 
February, 1806. 

144. Curinec Herrincs ny tHe Dutcn 
Metnop. To the person or persons who 
shall, before January 1806, cure the greatest 
quantity of white herrings, not less than thirty 
barrels, according to the method practised by 
the Dntch, and equal in all respects to the best 
Dutch herrings, the same being caught in the 
British or Irish Seas, and cured in a British 
or Irish vessel or port; the gold medal, or 
fifty guineas. : 

145. For the next greatest quantity, not Jess 
than fifteen barrels: the silver medal, or 
twenty guineas. A sixteen-gallon barrel of 
the herrings to be produced to the Society on 
or before the first Tuesday in February, 1806, 
with certificates that the conditions of the pre- 
mium bave been completely fulfilled, and that 
the whole were cured in the same manner as 
the specimen, together with a full description 
of the process employed, in order that the 
Society may judge how far the Dutch method 
has been adopted. 


—__—— 





Premiums in Colonies and Trade. 














PREMIUMS. OFFERED FOR THE AD- 
VANTAGE OF THE BRITISH COLO. 
NIES. 

146. Nurmres. For the greatest quantity 
of merchantable natmegs, not less than ten 
pounds weight, being the growth of his Ma- 
Jesty’s dominions in the West Indies, or any 
of the British settlements on the coast of 
Africa, or the several islands adjacent thereto, 
and equal to those imported from the islands 
of the East Indies; the gold medal, or fifty 
guineas. Satisfactory certificates, from the 
governor, or commander in chief, of the place 
of growth, with an account of the number of 
trees, their age, nearly the quantity of fruit 
on each tree, and the manner of culture, to be 
produced on or before the first Tuesday in 
December, 1805. 

147. The same premium is extended one 
year farther. Certificates to be produced on 
or before the first Tuesday in December, 1806. 

148. CLoves. For importing into Great 
Britain or Ireland, in the year 1805, the great- 
est quantity of cloves, not less than twepty 
pounds weight, being of the growth of some 
of the islands in the West Indies subject to 
the British empire, or any of the British set- 
tlements on the coast of Africa, or the seve- 
ral islands adjacent thereto, and equal in 
goodness to the cloves brought from the East 
Indies; the gold medal, or fifty guineas. 
Samples, not less than two pounds weight, 
with certificates that the whole quantity is 
equal in goodness, together with satisfactory 
certificatcs signed by the governor, or com- 
mander in chief, of the place of growth, 
with an account of the number of trees grow- 
ing on the spot, their age, and the manner of 
culture, to be produced to the Society on or 
before the first Tuesday in January, 1806. 

149. Karr ror Banitza. To the person 
who shall have cultivated, in the Bahama 
Islands, or any other part of his Majesty’s 
dominions in the West Indies, or any of the 
British settlements on the coast of Africa, or 
the several islands adjacent thereto, in the 
year 1804, the greatest quantity of land, not 
less than two acres, with Spauish kali, fit for 
the purpose of making barilla; the gold me- 
dal, or thirty guineas. 

150. For the next greatest quantity, not less 
than one acre; the silver medal, or fifteen 
guineas. Certificates, signed by the governor, 
or commander in chief, for the time being, of 
the quantity of land so cultivated, and of the 
state of the plants at the time of signing such 
certificates, to be delivered to the Society, 
with samples of the kali, on or before the se- 
cond Tuesday in January, 1806. 

151, The same premiums are extended one 
year farther. Certificates to be produced on 
or before the second Tuesday in January, 1807. 
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152. Desrroyinc tne Insect com- 
MONLY CALLED THE Borer. To the person 
who shall discover to the Society an eilectual 
method of destroying the insect commonly 
called the borer, which has of late years been 
sv destructive to the sugar-canes in the West- 
India islands, the British settlements on the 
coast of Africa, and the several islands adjacent 
thereto; the gold medal, or fifty guineas, 
The discovery to be ascertained by satisfactory 
certificates, under the hand and seal of the go- 
vernor or commander in chief for the time 
being, and of some other respectable persons, 
inhabitants of the islands, or other place, in 
which the remedy has been successfully ap- 
se ; such certificates tu be delivered to the 
society on or before the first Tuesday in Ja- 
nuary, 1806. 

153. Cuttivation or Hemp in Urrer 
anv Lower Canapa. To the person who 
shall sow with hemp, the greatest quantity of 
Jand in the province of Upper Canada, not less 
than six arpents (each four-fitths of a statute 
acre), in the year 1805, and shall at the pro- 
per season cause to be plucked the summer 
hemp (or male hemp bearing ne seed) and 
continue the winter hemp (or female hemp 
bearing seed) on the ground until the seed is 
ripe ; the gold medal, or one hundred dollars. 

154. To the person who shall sow with hemp 
the next greatest quantity of land in the same 
province of Upper Canada, not less than five 
arpents, in the year 1805, in the manner above 
mentioned; the silver medal, or eighty dollars. 

155. For the next greatest quantity of land, 
in the same province, and in a similar manner, 
not less than four arpents; sixty dollars. 

156. For the next greatest quantity of land, 
in the same province, and in a similar manner, 
not less than three arpents ; forty dollars. 

157. For the next greatest quantity of land, 
in the same province, and in a similar manner, 
not less than one arpent; twenty dollars, Cer- 
tificats of the number of arpents, the method 
of culture, of the plucking of the hemp, with 
a general uccount whether sown broad-cast or 
in drills, the expense, soil, cultivation, and pro- 
duce, to be transmitted to the Society, certified 
under the hand and seal of the governor or 
lieutenant-governor, together with 281b. of the 
hemp, and two quarts of the seed, on or be- 
fore the last Tuesday in November, 1806. 

158, 159, 160, 161, 162. The same pre- 
miums are extended one year farther. Corti- 
ficutes, &c. as before mentioned, to be trans- 
mitted to the Society on or before the last 
Tuesday in November, 1807. 

163 to 178, Premiums exactly similar in all 
tespects to those held out for tie province of 
Upper Canada, are also offered tor the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, and are extended to 
the same period. 

174. Importation or Hemp From Ca- 
napa. Tothe master of that vessel, which 


shall bring to this country the greatest quantity 
of marketable hemp, not less than one hundred 
tons, in the year 1805, the produce of Upper 
or Lower Canada; the gold medal. 

175. Tothe master of that vessel which 
shall bring the next quantity, not Jess than 
fifty tons; the silver medal, Certificates sa- 
tistactory to the Society to be produced by the 
master of the vessel on or before the first 
Tuesday in February, 1806, to testify that 
such hemp was grown and prepared in Cas 
nada. 

176, 177. The same premiums are extended 
one year farther. Certificates to be produced 
on or before the first Tuesday in Feb. 1807. 

178. Susstirute ror Hemp. To the 
person who, m the year 1806, shall discover 
and produce to the Society, a substitute for 
heinp, equally cheap, durable, and applica- 
ble to all the purposes for which hemp is now 
used ; the gold medal, or fifty guineas. A 
quantity of the substitute, not less than one 
hundred weight, together with proper certifi- 
cates from the governor or commander in 
chief, if raised in any of the British colonies, 
or from the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
if raised in the East Indies; to prove that the 
same has been used with success, to he pro- 
duced to the Suciety on or betore the last 
Tuesday in February, 1807. 

179. The same premium is extended one 
year farther. 

——— a 
PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR THE AD- 

VANTAGE OF THE BRITISH SETTLE. 

MEN'S IN THE EAST INDIES. 

180. BHaucutpore Corton. To the per- 
son who shall import into the port of London, 
in the year 1805, the greatest quantity, not 
less than one ton, of the Bhaugulpore cotton, 
from which cloths are made in imitation of 
nankeen, without dyeing ; the gold medal. A 
quantity of the ¢otton, not less than five 
pounds weiel: im the pod, and five pounds 
carded, to be produced to the Society, with 
proper certificates, signed by the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade of Bengal or Bombay, on 
or betore the last Tuesday in February, 1806. 

181. Anyarro. To the person who, in the 
year 1805, shall import into the port of Lon- 
don, from any part of the British settlements 
in the East Indies, the greatest quantity of an- 
natto, not Jess than five hundred weight; the 
gold medal, A quantity of the annatto, not 
less than ten pounds weight, to be produced to 
the Society, with proper certificates, signed by 
the Secretary of the Board of Trade of the 
respective settlement, that the annatto is the 
produce of such settlement, on or before the 
last Tuesday in February, 1806. 

182. True Cocnineat. To the, person 
who, in the year 1805, shall import into the 
pert of Loudon, from any part of the British 
settlements in the East Indies, the greatest 
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. , 
Guantity of true cochineal, not less than five tive settlement, that the cochineal is the pro- 
undred weight; the gold medal. A quan- duce of such settlement, to be produced to 
tity of the cochineal, notiess thanten pounds the Society on or before the first Tuesday in 
weight, with proper certificages, signed by the February, 1806. 
Secretary of the Board ot Trade of the respec- 








Ee 
GENERAL CONDITIONS, 
ORDERED, Socrery’s Orricr, Apetrut, June ist, 1805. 


That the several Cundidates and Claimants, to whom the Society shall adjudge 
Premiums or Bounties, do attend at the Society’s Office in the Adelphi, on the last Tuesday in May, 
1806, at Twelve o'clock at Noon precisely, to receive the same; that Day being appointed by the 
Society for the Distribution of their Rewards: And before that time no Premium or Bounty wull be 
Gelivered, excepting to those who are about to leave the Kingdom. 
In Cases where the Society may think fit to admit excuses for not attending in person, Deputies may 
be substituted to receive the Kewards, provided such Deputies are either Members of the Soctety, or the 
supe tor Officers thereof. 





As the great object of the Society in rewarding individuals is to draw forth aud give cur- 
rency to those inventions and improvements, which are likely to benefit the public at large, 
candidates are requested to observe, that 1f the means, by which the respective objects are 
effected, do require an expense or trouble too great tor general purposes, the Society will not 
considers itselt as bound to give the offered reward; but, though it thus reserves the power of 
giving in all cases such part only of any premium as the performance shall be adjudged to 
deserve, or of withholding the whole it there be no merit, yet the candidates may be assured 
the Society will always judge liberally of their several claims. 

All candidates are to take notice, that no claim for a premium will be attended to, unless 
the conditions of the advertisement are fully complied with. 

All models of machines, which obtain premiums or bounties, shal] be the property of the 
Society ; and, where a premium or bounty is given fur any machine, a perfect model thereof 
shall be given to the Society. 

All the premiums of this Society are designed for Great-Britain and Ireland, unless expressly 
mentioned to the contrary. 

‘The claims shall be determined as soon as possible after the delivery of the specimens. 

It is expected that all articles for claims or bounties be sent to the Society, carriage paid. 

No person shall receive any premium, bounty, or encouragement, from the Society, for any 
matter tor which he has obtained, or purposes to obtain, a patent. 

A candidate for a premium, or a person applying for a bounty, being detected in any disin- 
genuous method to impose on the Society, shall forfeit such bounty, aud be deemed incapable 
of obtaining any for the future, 

No member of this Seciety shall be a candidate for, or entitled to receive, any premium, 
bounty, or reward, whatsvever, except the honorary medal of the Society. The candidates 
are, in all cases, expected to furnish a particular account of the subject of their claims; and 
where certificates are required to be produced in claim of premiums, they should be expressed, 
as nearly as possible, in the words of the respective advertisements, aad be signed by persons 
who have a positive knowledge of the tacts stated. 

Where premiums or bounties are obtained in consequence of specimens produced, the So- 
ciety mean to retain such part of those specimens as theymay judge necessary, making a 
reasonable allowance for the same, 

No candidates shall be present at any meetings of the Society or committees, cr admitted at 
the Society’s rooms, after they have delivered in their claims, until such claims are adjudged, 
unless summoned by the Committee, 

VB. Yhe Society, anxious to promote the Arts of their country, have adopted the resolu. 
fiou ot orniug a Collection of Prints, to Ge open for public inspection; and, haviag a:ranged 
those already in their possession, lavite engravers to send etched or finished proofs of their 
plates: and hope amateurs, collectors, aud publishers ot works of art, will also contribute to 
the undertuking, 

Prints ot models, or maps, will also come within the above arrangement. 

The Suciety tarther invite the commuuications of scientific and practical men, upon all sub- 





jeets connected with the views of the Society, although their experiments may have been con- 
slucted upon a smaller scale than the terms required by the premiums; as such communications 
mnay afford ground tur more extensive application, and thus amatermliy contribute to the ad- 





tage of the j bhic. 


bie Libvary of the Seciety, which has already become very valuable, may yet receive con: 
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siderable additions and improvements from the presents of members, or other persons who 
inay be inclined to place useful books and,valuable manuscripts in a repository, at once perma- 
net and conducive to the national benetit. 

All communications io be made by letter, addressed to Mr. Cuares Tay or, the Secretary, 
at the Society of Arts, &8c. Adelphi, London. 

The models required by the, Society should be upon the scale of one inch to a foot. The 
Winchester bushel isthe measure referred to for grain; and, as the acres of different districts 
Wary in extent, it is necessary to observe, that the Society mean Statute Acres of five and a 
half yards to the rod or pole, when acres are mentjoued in their list of premiums ; and they 
request that all communications to them may be made agreeably thereto. 

The Society desire that the Papers on different subjects sent to them may be full, clear, explicit, 
fit for publication, and rather in the form of i:ssays than Zz. Letters; and where descriptive Drawings 
can be conveniently sent, with the Models and Machines laid before the Society, it is recommended to be 
done. 

*,* To persons inclined to leave a sum of money to this Society by will, the following form 
is oftered for that purpose. 

Item. I give and bequeath to A. B. and C. D. the sum of upon 
condition and to the intent that they, or one of them, do pay the same to the Collector, for the 
time being, of a Society in London, who now call themselves the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; which said sum of 
I will and desire may be paid out of my personal estate, and applied towards the carrying on 
the laudable desigus of the Society. By Order of the Society. 

CHARLES TAYLOR, Secretary. 


N. B. The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, €9c. considering that it would be beneficial to the 
Commerce of the United Kingdom, to ar the British Marbles into more general use, and that the most 
gone method of accomplishing their object would be, for the present, to make them more generally 
nown in the capital, have come to the following resolutions t--- 

Resolved,—That specimens of British Marbles be exposed in the Seciety’s Rooms at the 
Adelphi, for the inspection of the public, under the following regulations: 

1st, That all specimens be exact to a given size, vis, eight inches high, six inches broad, one 
inch thick, and polished on one face. 

2d, That a book be kept, containing the number of each specimen, and describing the situa- 
tion of the quarry, the name of the parish where situated, the distance of the quarry from a 
beaten road, and the distance of that road from water-carriage, with the name of the donor 
and proprietor. Any remarks on the qualities of the marbles, or on the lime produced from 
them, will be gratefully received and preserved by the Society, as materials for future inquiries. 

Resol ved,—That as the exertions of the Society can only be beneficial to the public, inas- 
much as their views are seconded by the public, the Society request, that all persons, proprie- 
tors of marble quarries, will fayour them with a specimen of the marble, worked to the exact 
size nbove mentioned, with the description of the quarry as above, thatthe same may be en- 
tered in the book to be preserved for the use of the public. 





Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, Adelphi. 


N Tuesday the 28th of May, 1805, the Rewards of the Society were, as usual, distri- 

buted by his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, arranged under the following classes ; and on 

Wednesday the 6th of June, the Society held the last Meeting of that Session, and adjourned 
to the fourth Wednesday in Ociober next. 


IN AGRICULTURE, To Samuel Taylor, Esq. Moston, for the 








To the Right Hon. the Earl of Breadalbane, 
Park-lane, for plantations of fir-trees ; the sil- 
ver medal, 

To Thomas Johnes, Esq. M.P. Haford, Car- 
diganshire, for planting oaks; the gold medal. 

To J.C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. Workington- 
hall, for the culture of beans and wheat ; the 

old medal. 

To Mr. William Taylor, Beamish, Durham, 
for improving land lying waste ; the gold me- 
dal or 30 guineas, 

To Captain John Miller, New Park, Ax- 
minster, Devonshire, for a pair of sheep shears; 
the silver medal, 


growth of white thorn ; the silver medal. 

To Mr. W. Wallis Mason, Goodrest-lodge, 
near Warwick, for the culture of carrots ; the 
silver medal. 

To Mr. John Farey, Crown-court, West- 
minster, for experiments in the growth of time 
ber; the silver medal. 

To Mr. Wm. Smith, Buckingham-street, 
for irrigating boggy land ;_ the silver medal. 

‘Yo Mr. Wm. Watson, North-Middleton, for 
comparative culture of turnips, 10 pounds. 

‘To Mr. Seth Bull, Ely, for planting osiers ; 
50 guineas, 





Rewards 
tN CHEMISTRY. 
To Mr. Thos. Vanhetinann, for paints made 
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with fish oil ; the silver medal and 20 auineas. 

Yo Mrs. Jane Richardson, Willis-place, 
Chelsea, for clearing feathers from their ani- 
mal oil ; 20 guineas. 

To Mrs. Anne Morris, Union-street, near 
Middlesex Hospital, for her method of cleans- 
ing silk, cotton, and woulien gouds; 15 gui- 
neas, 

IN POLITE ARTS. 


To Miss H. Augusta Jacksons Hanover- 
street, Hanover-square, for an original draw- 
ing of Venus Marina, and Cupids; the gold 
medal. 

To Miss Mary Hay, of Chandos-street, for 
a drawing in chalk, of our Saviour taken from 
the cross; the silver medal. 

To Miss Hancock, St. Helen’s; Norwich, for 
an vil painting of an Old Woman after nature ; 
the silver medal. 

To Mr. Thos. Palmer with J. G. Walker, 
engraver, Hammersmith, for a pen and ink 
drawing of a human figure ; the silver medal. 

To Miss Mary Anna Jones, Leadenhall- 
street, for a drawing of a Landscape. A draws 
ing from, nature of Gorhambury, near St. Al- 
ban’s, formerly the seat of Lotd Bacon, Ba- 
ron of Verulain; the gold pallet, 

To Mr. H. Corbould, Jolin-street, Fitzroy- 
square, for an historical drawing; Ajax de- 
fending the body of Patroclus ; the gold pallet. 

To Miss Cockerell, Westbourne, Padding- 
ton, for a drawing of the Virgin, Christ, and 
St. John ; the greater silver pallet. 

To Mr. G. Jones, Great Portland-street, 
Mary-le-bone, an historical drawing ; Ulysses's 
descent into Hell ; the greater silver paliet. 

To Miss Zorntin, Newington place; Ken- 
nington, for a drawing of the Veuus de Me- 
dicis, from a cast; the lesser silver pallet. 

To Miss S.C. Day, Lower Bryanston-street, 
for an original histori¢al drawing of Calypto, 
in iviting Teleuiachus to a Banquet; the lesser 
silver pallet. 

To Miss Elizabeth Porret, of the Tower, 
for a chalk drawing from one of Raphael's 
Cartoons ; the lesser silver pallet. 

To Mr. W. Ward, North end, Hampstead, 
for a drawing of Ewell Church; the lesser 
silver pallet. 

To Miss Mary Hay, as an additional com- 
pliment to the great excellence of her per- 
formance ; 20 guineas, 

IN MANUFACTURES. 

To Mr. W. Corston, Ludgate-hill, for a 
substitute for Leghorn plait for hats ; the gold 
medal. 





awarded. 


To Mr. J. Beard, of Coggershail, fot 
trooking wires for cards, used im the cotton 
and woollen factories ; the silver medal, and 
40 guineas. 

To Mr. John Ausiin, Glasgow, for variotis 
improveinents in manufactutes; the silver 
inedal. 


IN MECHANICS. 


To Mr. George Smart, Ordnance-wharfi 
Westminster-bridge; for chimnies cleansed 
by mechanical means; the gold medal. 

To Mr. Gilbert Gilpin, Old-park Tron- 
works, Shifnall, for a crane for raising 
weights; the silver medal, and 30 guineas. 

To Mr. John Prior, Nessfield, Yorkshire. 
for a larum for pocket watches ; the silver 
medal, and 20 guineas. 

To Mr. Robert Salmon, Woburn, for an im- 
provement in carial locks; the silver medal, 
and 10 guineas. 

To Mr. Joseph Davis, Crescent, Kingsland- 
road, for a day and night telegraph ; the sil- 
ver medal, and 10 guineas. 

To Mr. Robert Salmon, Woburn, for a 
geometrical quadrant and staif; the silver 
medal, and 10 guineas. 

To Mr. J. J. Hawkins, Dalby- terrace, City- 
road, fot a machine for cutting paper and the 
edges of books ; the silver medal. 

‘To Mr. John Antis, Fulneck, near Leeds, 
for improved door latches ; the silver medal, 

‘To Mr. Andrew Flint, for an expanding 
band-wheel ; 50 guineas, 

To Mr. W. Hardy, Knowles-buildings, 
Islington; for a conipensation balance ; 30 
guineas. 

To Mr. J. Watkins, Giltspur-street, West- 
Smithfield, for an improvement in time-keep- 
ers, 30 guinéas. 

To Mr. J. Antis, Fulneck, near Leeds, for 
a detached escapement of a peudulum clock ; 
20 guineas. 

‘lo Mr. T. Parker, iat ieendiinsh Lei- 
cester-fields, fora machine for shoe-makers ; 
15 guineas, 

To Mr. H. Ward, Blandford, 'for a new 
striking clock movement ; 15 guineas. 

To Mr. Peter Herbert, Bow-street, Covent- 
garden, for a book case bolt ; 10 guineas. 

To Mr. C, Le Caan, Llannelly, for acheek 
to carriage wheels; 10 guineas. 


IN COLONIES AND TRADE. 

To Dr. W. Roxburgh, Calcutta, for com- 
munications on India products ; the gold mes 
dal. 

‘To Mr. W. Hughes, Upper Canada, for the 
culture of hemp; 35 dollars, 


The Number of’ Members elected since October last is 113. 
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- STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE last month presents to us a 

most melancholy picture. At home 
and abroad perplexity and confusion di- 
rect our affairs. The fleets of England 
are riding on the ocean, or parading be- 
fore the shores of France, whilst those of 
the enemy are pursuing some object, of 
which we have no knowledge ; are tra- 
versing seas, from which we have no 
intelligence ; and are expected to strike 
a blow in some distant quarter, which 
our®ninisters had net the sagacily to 
foresee, nor can the bravery and skill 
of our navy prevent. In the mean 
time, the papers of France display its 
triumph over all Europe. They laugh 
at our presumption of our being masters 
of the ocean, when a fleet has sailed 
from its ports, ravaged our West India 
islands, and returned safe with its booty. 
They deride our blockading system, 
when it keeps in port only those vessels 
which are intended to remain safe in 
harbour, and cannot impede the depar- 
ture of a squadron, destined for a par- 
ticular purpose: they declare openly, 
that our ministers know neither the 
number of squadrons that have sailed 
from the ports of France and Spain, nor 
the number of single ships that have 
eluded the search of our cruizers. Our 
domestic system is held still in higher 
contempt. ‘The burthens laid upon the 
people, they say, are productive of no 
one useful end, and the interest of the 
money, lent in loans by the prime mi- 
nister to members of parliament, would, 
in the hands of the French cabinet, have 
been ntore than sufficient to defray all 
the expences of their secret intelligence. 
They declare openly, that noi#ing will 
content them but the peace of Amiens ; 
thai the tone of England must be low- 
ered; that our commerce will, if the 
war continues, be atiacked in every 
quarter of the globe; and that, whilst 
we have been wasiing our strength upon 
the seas to no purpose, the active spirit 
of the emperor of France, like that of 
another Sully, has pervaded every de- 
partment; that she is rising from her 
calamities, and will, in the space of 
eighteen months, launch into the ocean 
thirty ships of ihe line, to renew, if 
necessary, the contest for the dominion 
of the sea. Of the Toulon fleet, they 
say that we shall hear no more for 
some months; and they intimate, that 
in more than one place, their arms will 
be successful. 
Voc. ill. 





To this gasconade of theirs we must 
for atime submit ; and we must lament, 
that they can, with so much truth on 
their side, use such language. We may 
be deceived by the flattery of friends; 
and in this flattery our newspapers un- 
fortunately are too ready to amuse and 
deceive the nation. Our enemies speak 
unwelcome truths: but it is from them 
that a wise man, and a wise nation, will 
be soonest led to examine their conduct: 
This summer is big wiih events, and 
will decide, most probably, on the future 
complexion of the war. Gibraltar is 
threatened with an attack, and the uf- 
most arts of French engineers will be 
employed against it. D’Argon’s gun- 
boats will not be again tried; but the 
skill of the defendants will probably be 
employed in counteracting a new species 
of mining ; and the subterranean war- 
fare, if attended with less danger, will 
produce efforts of skill, which may here- 
after be employed more beneficially in 
civil purposes. 

Whilst the French are thus sanguine 
in the hopes of annoying us, the admi- 
nistration has been engaged in a very 
different species of warfare: the two 
persons, who have had the greatest con- 
cern in the direction of the affairs of 
this country for the last twenty years, 
one of whom holds now the place of 
first lord of the treasury, and the other 
lately possessed that of first lord of the 
admiralty, have been labouring under 
the suspicion of high crimes and misde- 
meanors. Lord Melville had been de- 
clared guilty of a high violation of duty 
by the house of commons, and a select 
committee, appointed by Mr. Pitt, en- 
tered farther into the investigation of 
circumstances brought to light by the 
famous tenth report. The restrictions 
under which this committee was ap- 
poinied, and the persons of whom it 
was composed, prevented any expecta- 
tion of the wounds of the country bein 
probed to the bottom: but enoug 
came out to warrant a motion of im- 
peachment against Lord Melville, and 
resolutions, preparatory toa censure, or 
impeachment, of Mr. Pitt. 

The friends of Lord Melville used 
every effort for his preservation. He 
himself came down to the house of com- 
mons, and, afier the usual forms on such 
occasions, permitted to speak in his de- 
fence: but this advantage, which is not 
permitted to any one indicied before a 
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answers to facts. His cause was injured 
in the estimation of all by his defence : 
but after two days debate, the motion 
for the impeachment was lost, there be- 
ing for it 195, against it 272, leaving a 
majority for the ministry, who support- 
ed Lord Melville, of 77. But the mo- 
tion of a criminal prosecution of Lord 
Melville was carried; there being for it 
238, against it 229, leaving a majority 
against the ministry, who supported 
Lord Melville, of nine! The ditterence 
of an impeachment, and a criminal pro- 
secution before a judge and jury, is not 
of very great consequence; but every 
oue must lament the state ef a country, 
in which so many persons should be 
found desirous of screening an indivi- 
dual, however high his station, from 
the pursuits of justice. The conduct of 
Seat Melville is now in a proper train 
to be fully examined; and, we trust, 
that it will be the means of leading to a 
farther disclosure of these extraordinary 
transactions, relative to public money, 
and public offices, which the commis- 
sioners, appointed ‘to discover abuses, 
could not, trom the restriction of their 
appointment, pursue. 

From the investigation of Lord Mel- 
ville’s conduct, the house turned to 
that of Mr. Pitt, who had been exa- 
mined before the select committee, and 
whose answers were given in a manner 
that brought to recollection his famous 
exammation on the state trials at the 
Old Bailey. Of a hundred and four 
questions proposed to him, only two 
were answered plainly and directly, the 
rest rang the changes on the words, ‘I 
think,” ** T rather think ,” ** I conceive,” 
**] understood,” ‘* I cannot recollect,” 
**T cannot pretend to recollect,’ &c. 
&e. and it is extraordinary, that the 
direct answers, were merely matters of 
opinion, in which probably not ten per- 
sons in the kingdom would join with 
him. The questions which obtained 
direct answers were these: Q. From 
the state of the money market, in case 
Boyd had failed to make good his pay- 
ments, do you conceive a new *A 
could have been procured for the public 
on terms equally advantageous? A. I 
am perfectly convinced it could not, and 
that the embarrassment it would have 
caused to the public service would 
have been of the most serious and 
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grand jury, did not turn to the benefit 
of the culprit, for declamation was used 
instead ot argument, and an appeal to 
the passions instead of plain and simple 


alarming nature. Q. In the then state 
of the market, would it have been easy 
to makea loan in room thereof? A. 
No, I believe it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult, and I believe impossi- 
ble. Unsatisfactory, however, as Mr. 
Pitt’s evidence was, it appeared from it 
and the evidence of others combined to- 
gether, that he had been acquainted 
with the fact, that Lord Melville had 
broken the act of parliament, and di- 
verted the public money into an im- 
ae go channel; and that Mr. Pitt, first 
ord of the treasury, had lent forty thou- 
sand pounds of the public money to two 
saabe of parliament, without inter- 
est ; and that, whatever he might have 
thought of the necessities of those 
members, and the propriety of assisting 
them, he had never thought it neces- 
sary to claim an act of indemnity for so 
illegal an action. 

Mr. Pitt entered into a long vindica- 
tion of himself, and it was evident that 
he had too much support for his con- 
duct, to be brought to a proper tribu- 
nal: in consequence, after a long and 
desultory debate, the house was brought 
into the awkward predicament to allow 
a bill of indemnity to cover the illegality 
of his conduct; and they, who had not 
strength enough to carry a motion for 
an impeachment, or a censure (one of 
which, in other times, could not have 
been avoided), acquiesced in this lowest 
method of censure: such truths, how- 
ever, have come out, in consequence of 
all those inquiries, that nothing but a 
change of ministry, and a full investi- 
gation of all abuses that have taken 
place within the last twenty years, can 
satisfy the nation. The latter cannot 
be done whilst Mr. Pitt is at the head 
of the adininistration, and so many per- 
sons are in power in various offices, who, 
by the support they have given to Lord 
Melville and Mr. Pitt, cannot be ex- 
vected to afford any assistance in the 
inquiry, and may very materially impede 
its progress. A new system must also be 
adopted of balancing the receipts and 
the expenditure, that the system of our 
finance may become, as it ought to be, 
as intelligible as the affairs of the bank, 
or any similar mercantile concern. 

The aflairs of the continent present 
no hopes of assistance to us. Bona- 
parte is now the crowned king of Italy, 
and his coronation was conducted with 
the greatest splendor. The solidity of 
his power is seen in the tranquillity of 
France, during his absence from the 
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e4pital, and whilst he is arranging his 
Italian dominions, his various projects 
for annoying us are carried on with in- 
cessant activity. Russia seems inclined 
to the continuance of pacific measures, 
and an extraordinary ukase, or decree, 
lately issued, must convince us, that 
that country is advancing very far in 
civilization. The Jews are now allowed 
to send their sons to all public schools 
and universities, where they may be 
admitted to every degree, and the pa- 
rents may be elected into the magis- 
tracy. What a contrast this is to the 
degrading policy of England, which 
will not admit a person to a degree, 
without his signing the articles or de- 
claring himself to be a member of the 
church of England: and a Russian, 
who had lately studied at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, was, on account of 
this stupid prejudice, not permitted to 
attain to academical honours. In India 
we have every reason to expect that 
the plans of Marquis Wellesley will be 
crowned with complete success, and the 
French are likely to retain part of Do- 
mingo during the war, as the negro 
emperor has met with a repulse, and of 
course the whole island will hereafter 
acknowledge again their sovereignty. 
Three very gallant actions have been 
recorded this last month, one at home, 
the others abroad. Some privateers, 
or rather pirates, had established them- 
selves at Mardel, a small port to the 
west of the Havannah, and Captain 
Dashwood, of the Bacchante, resolved 
to attack them. For this purpose he 
sent two boats on shore, and it was ne- 
cessary to take a fort and round tower 
nearly forty feet high, before the at- 
tack on the port. Lieutenant Oliver, in 
the headmost boat, found himself dis- 
covered by the enemy; but this did not 
prevent him from rushing forward with- 
out his companions, and mounting the 
fort with a ladder, which he had pre- 
viously provided, and followed by only 
thirteen men, absolutely carried it. 
Leaving there six men to guard the 
fort, he, with the crew of the other 
boat, went to the harbour (whence the 
privateers had unluckily sailed), and 
carried off, in the face of a great body 
of troops and militia, two schooners 
laden with sugar. This bold enterprise 
was attended only with one wound toa 
brave man, from which he was rapidl 
recovering ; the enemy had two killed, 
aad three wounded. At home, from 


what cause we know not, the Sussex 
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coast was open to the depredations of 


-the French, and one of their four large 


lug sail a org came within a league 
of the batteries at Hastings, captured 
a sloop, and sent it over to the French 
coast. Lieutenant Macket manned two 
six oared gallies with the Hastings sea 
fencibles, and armed with muskets 
and cutlasses, they pursued the prize, 
which they overtook the next morning 
within a few leagues of the French 
coast, and though they were within 
sight of the privateer, mounting ten 
carriage guns, and carrying sixty men, 
retook the prize, and brought it safe to 
our coasts. A still more gallant action 
took place in the harbour of Muros, to 
the south of Finisterre, against which 
the first lieutenant and fifty men were 
sent from the Loire frigate, which 
stormed the fort and battery, spiked 
sixteen guns, and threw them into the 
sea, made the Spaniards bring down 
great quantities of naval stores, brought 
off a iarge Spanish gun vessel, a large 
brig, and a French privateer of twenty- 
six guns. No one was killed on our 
side; but the lieutenant, who killed the 
governor of the fort in single combat, 
and cight seamen, were wounded. The 
loss of the Spaniards was considerable. 
The town of Muros was not plundered : 
the government stores only were seized. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

ON the 23d of May, Mr. Best made 
his promised motion on the eleventh 
report, which he prefaced with ani- 
mated remarks on the ee and 
duty of the house to attend to the ex- 
penditure of public money, and prevent 
the violation of the constitution, by 
ministers raising loans without consent, 
or applying money contrary to the di- 
rections of parliament. Mr. Pitt, in a 
speech full of sarcasm and reflections 
on the profession of Mr. Best, and sup- 
positions, that he must be ignorant of 
every thing out of his profession, con- 
sented to the motion, provided that 
two committees might be — 
the one to examine the eleventh report 
generally, the other a secret committee 
to examine the case of the application 
of money for secret services. Mr. Fox 
vindicated Mr. Best for bringing so 
forcibly to the house, the recollection 
of its duties, and contended that at a 
time when such abuses were counte- 
nanced by high authority; parliament 
could not be too often put in mind of 
what the country expected from it, and 
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without which their meetings must be 
held in contempt. The motion was 
agreed to, and a select committee of 
twenty-one members by ballot was 
ordered to take into consideration every 
thing in the eleventh report, except the 
application of money to secret services. 
On the 24th, Lord Darnley iniro- 
duced his motion for a select commitice 
to inquire into the abuses of the naval 
department, and the public was not a 
little surprised to read the next day in 
the papers, that he was followed in the 
debate by Lord Melville, who of course 
resisted the motion for the inquiry, 
and entered into a long history of the 
conduct of his predecessors in the naval 
department, respecting the purchase of 
ships, and the employment of mer- 
chants’ yards to construct them. This 
Lord spoke with his usual confidence, 
and seemed convinced that he should 
have sufficient support in rejecting the 
motion. Lord St. Vincent followed, 
and reprobated the doctrine of Lord 
Melville on the subject of merchants’ 
yards, and declared, that the navy 
ard was, and is now, totally incfti- 
cient, and incapable of the duties that 
devolved upon it. The other parts of 
Lord Melville's speech, he treated as 
it deserved, declaring that he had such 
a thorough contempt for them, that he 
should take no nolice of them; and he 
voted fur a committee, that substantial 
justice might be done in an affair so 
important to the nation. The Duke 
of Clarence declared the abuses to have 
been so great in the naval department, 
that the country had reason to bless the 
day when Lord St. Vincent was called 
to superintend the admiralty. Every 
captain in the navy would inform the 
house of the differeace between a con- 
tract ship, and a ship built in the dock 
yards. It was due to the characier of 
the house, and to Lord St. Vincent, to 
enter into the inquiry. Lord Sidmouth 
praised Lord St. Vincent, but was averse 
to the inquiry. Lord Holland repro- 
bated Lord Melville's plan of aitacking 
others, instcad of fairly meeting the 
charges brought against himself, and 
defending hiniself from a very criminal 
accusation. Lord Hawkesbury and 
others spoke, and the motion was ne- 
gatived on a division, there being for 
ii thirty-three, and against it eighty- 
eight; but whatever may be the votes, 
ihe country cannot entertain a doubt 
on a question, ia which inquiry is 
courted on the one hand, and resisted 


on the ether; and the person whose. 
conduct is arraigned, and strenuously 

resists inquiry, has been dismissed from . 
his majesty’s councils for the crimes 

committed in one department, and 

which naturally leads to the suspicion 

that he fears inquiry. in another de- 

‘agen lest it should lead to a siimi- 

ar result. 

On the twenty-seventh the report of 
the select committee to inquire into 
the conients of the tenth report, was 
brought up and ordered to be printed ; 
and Mr. Whitbread gave notice of his 
intention to move the impeachment of 
Lord Melville, and to propose certain 
resolutions concerning the conduct of 
the chancéllor of the exchequer. On 
the seventh of June the consideration 
of the report of the Duke of Athol was 
moved for, and supported by Mr. Pitt, 
but one of the members observed, that 
the whole business bore all the appear- 
ance of a joh, and at a time, when 
such heavy burthens were laid on the 
people, it did not seem right to vote 
away money to an individual, however 
high his station, merely because he did 
not think that a bargain, made many 
years ago with one of his ancestors, 
was so advantageous to the family as 
it ought to have been. The motion 
passed, however, with a majority of 
upwards of two to one in favour of the 
Duke. 

On the eleventh of June, the great 
question of the impeachment of Lord 
Melville for his crimes was opened by 
his lordship himself, who was permit- 
ted, afier the usual forms, to address the 
house. He asserted, that he had had 
no opportunity of bringing the question 
to a fair hearing, was not acquainted 
with a single item of Trotter's accotnis 
kept at Coutts’s house, that he never 
saw them but in the appendix to the 
tenth report, that he felt himself em- 
barrassed under the restrictions, whether 
from his own house, or the points on 
which he was permitted to address par- 
liament, and was thus prevented from 
laying before it a complete justifica- 
tion of his conduct. He denied that 
he ever knew of Trottcr’s employing 
naval money in the purchase dade 


quer bills, or of stock in the funds, or 
that he had ever connived at his em- 
ploying the public money improperly, 
or that he had ever participated in his 
profits. He stated Mr. Trotter to have 
been a very useful man in the office, 
and to have been promoted for his ac- 
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tive and good conduct; and that when 
permission was given to him to keep 
money at the private bank, it was with 
a view to convenience, and that the 
practice was not contrary to the act. 
ie then entered into his explanation of 
the act, from which he concluded, that 
there had been no infringements of the 
Jaw, no violation of the act, where its 
provisions could be carried into execu- 
tion. He might be mistaken, but the 
mistake did not proceed from a desire 
to contravene a regulation of the legis- 
lature. The strict letter might have 
been infringed, but surely there was not 
a high breach of duty. On the answer 
to the commissioners, Lord Melville 
palliated by the difficulty of speaking 
otherwise, from the blended nature of 
Mr. Trotter’s account at Coutts’s. He 
regretted that the members of the 
committee did not go farther into the 
question, and had left it ina siate of 
1alf examination: that, consequently, 
Mr. Trotter’s evidence was not entitled 
to the consideration it would have un- 
der other circumstances ; that he was, 
from having no vouchers, completely at 
Trotter’s mercy, whose stalements were 
inaccurate ; for in one day, he spoke of 
having advanced twentythousand pounds 
to Lord Melville, which, on the follow- 
ing day, he made twenty-three thousand 
pounds. Trotter's evidence is also con- 
fused, and incorrect with respect to 
Mr. Tweedy’s connection with the trea- 
surer, as he was merely a messenger, 
and not at all concerned in pecuniary 
matters. On the subject of the ten 
thousand pounds, Lord Melville declared 
that he would never disclose the cir- 
cumstances of its application: neither 
private honour nor personal conveni- 
ence could authorise such a disclosure ; 
aud on the advance of forty thousand 
pounds to the house of Boyd and Ben- 
field, he was willing to take the whole 
merit or criminality of the business to 
himself, as it was a measure which he 
advised, and still approved of. His an- 
swer lo Mr. Pitt, on Mr. Raikes’ com- 
munication, was given bona fide on the 
impression thal no sums were drawn 
from the bank, except for lesser pay- 
ments in differeut offices; and his con- 
duct on Mr. Jellicoe’s business resulted 
from the conviction, that the release 
was not a matter at all of favour, bul 
of strict justice. 

The bond between Lord Melville and 
Mr. Trotter was explained away, as a 
thing of course, and as bearing on itself 
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a proof that no sinister ends were in 
view, since it contained a clause of re- 
gistration. The paper was drawn up in 
London hastily, pe sent into Scotland 
for signature.—-Lord Melville then went 
into a complaint ou the persecution he 
had suffered, aud the punishment he had 
received: on the difficulties of vindicat- 
ing himself, if an impeachment was 
voted, before a tribunal im which so mae 
ny persons had joined ia the cry against 
him, aud the cruelty of being subjected 


at the same time to a variety of prose-, 


cutions. 

A few minutes after Lord Melville had 
retired, Mr. Whitbread rose, and de- 
clared his satisfaction ihat the accused 
person had had the opportunily of speak- 
ig in his defence; yet could not imagive 
that the house would preier assertions 
Without proof, to the positive testimony 
in their possession. ‘The crueity in the 
case of Lord Melviile he denied; for, if 
the impeachment took place, the civil 
suit would be suspended; and as to his 
feelings, his case was that of every maa 
who had violated the laws of the land. 
As yet there has been no punishmeni. 
Every measure has been necessary to dis- 
cover an illegal iransaction; a little only 
is known, from, which the magnitude of 
the whole may be conjectured. ‘Tine 
peach (said Mr. Whitbread) Lord Mel- 
ville for the infringement of a direct act 
of parliament, and a high breach of du- 
ty, in violating that law which he has 
contended he did not violate. I accuse 
him of participating in the emoluments 
derived from the use of the public io- 
ney. I charge him with having, by 
false pretences, detranded the public of 
money ; and, above all, by the acquit- 
tance he obtained on account of the af 
fair of Mr. Jellicoe.” On these points 
Mr. Whitbread expatiated to the »: 
shewed the absurdity of Lord Metviile’s 
asserlions with respect to the blended ac- 
counts of ‘Trotter, and the manifest folly 
of supposing that Trotter could have 
acquired a princely forinne out of a 
smail salary, without the knowledge of 
his principal. The burning of the pa- 
pers is a presumption of guilt, aud it is 
certain that Trotier advanced money 
to Lord Melviile without interest. He 
and Mr. ‘Trotier arc at variance with 
respect to certain sums; the question 
can be settled only by a trial, and the 
euili or ianocence ofeach will be placed 
iu its proper colours. Lord Melville 
sivs, | am innocent, but do not try me: 
were he rea!ly innocent, he would court, 
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not dread the trial; and by that it must 
be made known to the world whether 
he is a grace or disgrace to the noble as- 
sembly to which he belongs. 

Mr. Bond considered the occurrences 
to Lord Melville asa severe punishment, 
yet there were charges of such a crimi- 
nal nature against him, that he must be 
brought to his trial. The ten thousand 
pounds, of which he would give no ac- 
count, wer’ particularly instanced ; and 
there was too much ground for suspi- 
cion in the blended accounts, and in the 
mode in which he had deceived his 
friend Mr. Pitt on the drafts from the 
bank. There were two modes of trial, 
by impeachment, and by common 
law: and there were sufficient grounds 
for proceeding either way, but the 
latter was the easiest, safest, and most 
expeditious. Mr. Bond hoped that the 
other side would, therefore, concur in 
his amendment, that ihe attorney-gene- 
ral be ordered to prosecute Lord Mel- 
ville, and the proceedings in the civil suit 
be stayed. The Master of the Rolls 
thought that Lord Melville had been 
sufficiently punished, and was against 
farther proceedings. In this he was fol- 
Jowed by Mr. II. Brown, who wished the 
house to think of the perilous state of 
the country from the external enemy ; 
by Mr. Alexander, who considered the 
olfence of Lord Melville to be rather 
malum prohibitum than malum in se: 
by Mr. Cartwright, who asserted that 
the country did not wish for farther pu- 
nishment. Lord Temple, Mr. H.Adding- 
ton, Mr. Pytches, Mr. Coxe, and Lord 
Henry Petty combated these opinions ; 
Mr. H. Addington declaring that he 
would vole for the impeachment, if the 
other mode was not agreed to; and Mr. 
Coxe making some just distinctions be- 
tween prosecution and persecution. 
Many other members wishing to speak, 
the debate was put off to the next day, 
when it was resumed by Mr. Leicester, 
who did not conceive that a sufficient 
case had been made out to change the 
civil for a criminal prosecution, nor did 
he attach much blame to the burning of 
the vouchers. Mr. Wilberforce was con- 
vineed that a criminal prosecution was 
Necesstry, and that even from the 
speech of Lord Melville himse!f, who 
had laid down principles more danger- 
ous tian the fact, which had been deve- 
loped. What can be thought of a man 
who is reduced to the necessity of quib- 
bling away the obvious meaning of an 
act, and that act made by himself? 


The same quibbling appears with re- 
spect to Trotter, whom Lord Melville 
says he never authorised to draw out 
money for his own emolument; yet he 
suffered him to do it, when he knew 
he intended todo so. The explanation, 
on the burning of the papers, was un- 


satisfactory; and the declaration on the ~ 


ten thousand pounds can be almost said 
to be nothing less than the infatuation 
of guilt itself. This single declaration 
is too big with danger to be got over, 
and opens the door to venality, cor- 
ruption, and prodigality. Loss has been 
experienced by the public: to omit 
others, the loss of sixteen years addi- 
tional salary of 20001. a year, for dut 

not performed. The crime is of suc 

a gross nature, that neither the honour 
ot the house, nor the safety of the 
country, permit it to be passed over; 
and it is necessary to shew the people 
that justice will be done them against 
the most powerful man, who has vio- 
lated their rights. Lord Castlereagh 
considered the crime of Lord Melville to 
be an offence only in a legal sense, and 
was against any farther prosecution of 
the business; but his arguments were 
completely refuted by Mr. Grey. Mr. 
R. Dundas complained of popular = 
judices being excited against his father, 
who imagined that Trotter only drew 
money necessary for the convenient dis- 
charge of the business of the office. 
The bond also, he contended, carried with 
it no suspicious circumstances, as it was 
liable to inspection at the register office ; 
and the precept to attend the commis- 
sioners was not served upon Lord Mel- 
ville previous to the bond being made. 
Several other members gave their opi- 
nions with very little additional argu- 
ment on either side; but the attorney- 
general stated, that the civil prosecu- 
tion was already in progress, and de- 
clared that he should feel himself much 
embarrassed if a criminal procceding 
were ordered. In his judgment, Lord 
Melville had been sufficiently punished ; 
and his tegal guilt had been universally 
admitted ; but the country would think 
the measures were too precipitate. Mr. 
Whitbread took a view in a very mas- 
terly manner of the arguments that had 
been alleged; vindicated himself from 
eruelty, and the house from inconsis- 
teney. ‘* My answer (said he) on the 
subject of persecution, is simply this: 
[will punish the authors of such pecu- 
lation, because [ am convineed,that from 
what is already discovered, much more 
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atrocious proceedings are yet to be dis- 
closed. I wish the noble Lord to go 
fairly to his trial. If he is acquitted, 
then justice is satisfied; if, on the con- 
trary, he is convicted, it will bein the 
power of his friends to plead what cir- 
cumstances appear to them most worthy 
of notice, in mitigation of punishment.” 
The house ordered, that ‘‘ the attorney- 
general be directed to prosecute crimi- 
nally Lord Viscount Melville.” 

On the fourteenth, Mr. Whitbread 
brought in his resolutions on the con- 
duct of Mr.Pitt, which were prefaced by 
a speech, in which he called the atten- 
tion of the house tothe three following 
points; Ist, the communication of Mr. 
Raikes, the governor of the bank, to 
Mr. Pitt, and the diversion of the public 
money by Lord Melville from its proper 
channel: 2dly, the deficiency of Mr. Jel- 
licoe, and the negligence of the trea- 
sury in not making a sufficient inquiry 
into the business: and Sdly, the loan of 
forty thousand pounds to Boyd, Ben- 
field, and Co. The latter he considered 
as the most important, and trusted that 
the house would not pass over such an 
illegal and improper transaction without 
notice. When the resolutions founded 
on these transactions were handed to 
the chair, Mr. Pitt rose, and asserted, 
that with respect to the first trans- 
action, the information was not 
given by Mr. Raikes in his capacity 
of governor of the Bank of England, 
and it was unattended with documents ; 
—that he might lament that an inquiry 
was not set on foot, but trusted that 


the house would absolve him of crimi- 
nal neglect. As to the second transac- 
tion, Mr. Jellicoe was an old servant of 
the public, and his failure must excite 
compassion. In that light it was view- 
ed when the release was made, and in 
that he must persist to see it, and con- 
ceive, therefore, that no criminality at- 
tached to the treasury upon such an 
occasion. With respect to the third trans- 
action, Mr. Pitt denied that he gave 
an undue preference to the house of 
Boyd and Benfield. There was a scars 
city of money when their application 
was made, and without this loan a 
house, very useful in the negociations of 
government on the continent, might 
have fallen. The loan was made with a 
view tothe best interests of the state, 
and if wrongly made, Mr. Pitt said he 
should bow to the decisions of the 
house.—Mr. Lascelles moved the pre- 
vious question, with a view, that if it 
passed, a bill of indemnity might be 
brought in for Mr. Pitt, though it is 
evident this gentleman would never 
have thought of ove for himself. Mr. 
Fox cleared Mr. Pitt from the imputa- 
tion of personal corruption, but made 
many forcible remarks on the criminali- 
ty of his conduct, in every one of the 
three transactions, and the necessity, 
that the house should not permit such 
conduct to pass into a precedent for 
future ministers. A desultory debate 
took place, and at last it conciuded 
with leave being given to Mr. Lascelles 
to bring in a bill of indemnity for 
Mr. Pitt. 


—a—— 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JUNE, 1805, 
(<> As this Department will be of great Importance to Autuons and BooK- 
SELLERS, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested Nevices of 
Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), which 


will be regularly inserted. 


RCHITECTURE. — Architectu- 
/ ral Sketches for Cottares, Rural 
Dwellings, and Villas; with Plans; 
suitable to Persons of gentcel Life and 
moderate Fortune: by R. Lugar, Ar- 
chitect, engraved in Aqua-tinta, on 38 
Plates, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Cottage Architecture, including Per- 
spective Views, and Plans of Labourers’ 
Cottages, and small Farm Houses. 
With Observations on the different Ma- 
terials used for Building; intended as 
Hints for the Improvement of Village 
by W. Atkinson, Architect, 
11. Is. 


Agricutture anp Garpenive. — 
Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture, Vol. 4, 18s. 

A complete Dictionary of Practical 
Gardening, with plates, engraved by 
Sansom, from Original Paintings after 
Nature, by Edwards. The whole in- 
tended to afford a full and complete 
View of modern practical Horticulture, 
by Mac Donald, Gardener. Part 1. 
4to. to be completed in 14 parts, and 
published Monthly, 5s. plain, or 9s. col. 

A Treatise on Agriculture, by J. 
Carpenter of Chadwick Manor, Wor- 
cestershire, 2 Vols. 8vo. 2is. boards. 
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A Tour in America, in 1798, 1799, 
and 1800, exhibiting a Sketch of Soci- 
ely and Manners, and a perticular Ac- 
count of the American Sysien of Agri- 
culture, with its recent Improvements, 
2 vols. 15s. 

Antiourties.—Part Ist, of Series of 
Views, representing the most Curious 
and Interesting Remains of Antiquity 
in Buildings, Portraits, Stained Glass, 
Armorial Bearings, &c. at the Arehie- 
piscopal Palace of Lambeth, by E. W. 
Brayley and W. Herbert, 8s. plain, Ms. 
evloured. 

Biocrapny.—The Life and Pontifi- 
eate of Leo the Tenth, by W. Roscoe, 
4 Vols. 4to. Gl. 6s. large paper, 101. 10s, 

An Illustrative ra al to Pil- 
kington’s Dictionary of Painters, con- 
sisting of Biographical Skeiches, and 
139 Portraits, principally taken from 
the Anecdoies of Paintings, &c. by 
Horatio Walpole, Karl of Oriord, 41. 10s. 

Borany.—Annals of Bolany, Part 4, 
by C. Konig and J. Sims, P.1.8. 7s.6d. 

The Principles of Botany and of 
Vegeiable Physiology, trom the Ger- 

nan of P.-C. Wildenow, Professor of 
Natural History and Botany, at Berlin, 
Svo. 10s. fd. boards. 

Epucation.—A Compendious Die- 
tionary of the Latin Tongue, for the 
Use of Public Seminaries, and of Pri- 
vate Students, by A. Adams, L. L. D. 
Rector of the High Schoot of Edin- 
burgh, 12s. 

Hisrony.—The History of the Man- 
ners, Landed Properiy, Government, 
Laws, Poeiry, Literature, Religion, 
and Language of the Anglo Saxons, 
Vol. 4, by S. Turner, F. A. S. 10s. 6¢. 

An Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Royal Hospital, and the 
Royal Military Asylum; to which is 
prefixed an Account of King James’s 
College, at Chelsea, 3s. 6d. 

The Roman History, from the foun- 
dation of Rome to the subversion of 
the Eastern Fimpire, and the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, by the 
Rev. John Adanis, A. M. 4s. 6d. 

Law.—Defence of the Hon. A. C. 
Johnson, including a View of the Evi- 
dence produced on his Trial, with the 
Sentence. ‘fo which is added, a Letter 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, on the present Administration of 
Military Law, 5s. 

New Edition, being the 20th of 
Burn’s Justice of the Peace and Parish 
Oficer, continued to the present time, 
by W. Woodiall, Esq. 4 Vols. 21. gs. 





List of New Publications in June, 1805. 


Mepicat.—Tables of Materia Me- 
diea, or a Systematic Arrangement of 
all the Articles, admitted by the Col- 
teres of London, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin, with a Number of Original and 
Selected Formula, by J. Kirby, M. D. 


is. 

The Philosophy of Physic, or the 
Natural History of Diseases and their 
Cure, by the Rey. W. Wilson, 5s. 

An Historical Relation of the Plague 
at Marseilles in the year 1720, from 
the French Manuscript of M. Ber- 
trand, Physician at Marseilles, who at- 
tended during the whole Time of the 
Malady, by A. Plumptre, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Minrratocy.—Werneria, or Short 
Characters of Earths, with Notes ac- 
cording to the Improvements of Klap- 
roth, Vauquelin, and Hauy, by Terre 
Filius, 4s. 

Mitrrary.—A Treatise on the Sci- 
ence of Defence, for the Sword, Bayo- 
net, and Pike, in close Action, by A. 
Gordon. A. M. Capt. of invalids, re- 
tired, 11. Is. . 

An Address to Volunteer Corps going 
on Permanent Duty: being a short and 
Compendious Direction, Preparatory 
to Marching, and whilst remaining on 
Permanent Duty, with Copies of Ros- 
ter’s Guard and Parade Reports, &c. 
&e. by Lieut.-Vol. Gordon, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Miscecranies. — Light Reading at 
Leisure Hours, or an Attempt to unite 
the proper Objects of Gaiety and Taste, 
is. boards. 

Intercepted Correspondence from In- 
dia, containing Dispatches from Mar- 
quis Wellesley, to Major General Welles- 
ley, with Reports of the State of our 
Indian Possessions, seut by a French 
Emissary to General Decaen, Governor 
of the Mauritius, and Letters from vari- 
ous Persons in India to their Friends in 
Great Britain, ‘5s. 

Miss Lee’s CanterburyTales, vol.5, Ss. 

The Miniature, a Periodical Paper, 
by Solomon Grildrig, 7s. 6d. 

‘The Triflers, consisting of Trifling 
Fssiys, Anecdotes, and a few Poetical 
‘Trifles, by an, Adept in the Art of 
Trifling ; to which is added, the Rout, 
and the Farmer's Son, by the late Rev. 
R. Graves, 4s. 

lerman and Dorothea, a Tale, in 
Prose, from the German of Goethe, 7s. 

Comicorum Grecorum Fragmenta 


Quaedam Curavit et Notas Addidit Ro- 
bertus Walpole, A.B. 5s. boards. 
Tracis on East tadia Aifzirs, viz. Col- 











List of New Publications in May, 1805. : 


legiim Rengalence, a Latin Poem, with 
ai English Transiation, and a Disserta- 
tion on the best Means of Civilizing the 
Subjects of the British Eiopire in India, 
and of Diffusing the Light of the Chris- 
tian Religion throughout the Fastern 
World, by G. Chapman, L.L.D. 1gino. 
6d. 

A Consolatory Fpistle to a Noble Lord 
on the sudden and unexpected Close of 
his Political Career, by Humphrey 
Hedgehog, 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Works of the late Benjamin Franklin, 
L.L. D. and F.R.S. consisting of his 
Life, written by himself; together with 
Essays, humourous, moral, and liferary, 
chiefly in the Marmer of the Spectator ; 
including his philosophical, political, and 
variots other miscellaneous Pieces, now 
first eolleeted and arranged. illustrated 
with Notes, critical and explanatory, 
and Copperplate Engravings, by Wil- 
liam Beaumont, Esq. No. 1, price Is. 
to be completed in 20 Numbers and con- 
tinued weekly. 

African Memoranda, relative to an 
Attempt -to -establish a British Settle- 
ment on the Island of Bulama, on the 
Western Coast of Africa, in the year 
1792, by Capt P. Beaver, R.N. 4to. 
Il. 11s. 6d. 

Novers.—The Polanders, the Lying 
Family, and the Life of my Uncle, with 
his Portfolio, from the French of Le- 
brun, 2 vols. 8s. 

The Nuns of the Desert, or the Wood- 
land Witches, by E. de Acton, 2 vols. 
10s. 

The Friar’s Tale, or Memoirs of the 
Chevalier Orisnc, with other Narratives, 
by L. A. Conolly, A. B. 2 vols. 7s. 

Scenes of. Life, by Harral, 3 vols. 
10s. 6d. 

Fecond Love, or the Way to be happy, 
by. Mrs. Norris, 2 vols. 7s. 

Waltcr Kennedy, an American Tale, 
As. 6d. 

Memoirs of a Picture, by W. Collins, 
3 vols. 15s. 

Porrry.—The Young Rosciad, an 
Admonitory Poem, weil seasoned with 
Atdic Salt, by Peter Pangloss, Esq. 2s. 

Two Letters from Sandy Mc Shuffle to 
Denald Mc. Shift, his old Friend and 
Schoolfellow im Scotland, containing a 
poetical Account of the recent Fall oi a 
great Statesman, 2s. 

Hours of Solitude, a Collection of 
original Poems, now first published by 
C. Dacre, 2 vols..14s. 

The Song of the Sun, a Poem of the 
llth Century, from the more ancient 

Vou. I. 
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Icelandic Colleciton, called, Edda Imi” 
tated, by the Rev. J. Berresford, A. M- 
with a Preface, Notes, and short Ac- 
count of the Author, 3s. 6d. ; 

The Penance of Hugo, a Vision on 
the French Kevolution, in the Manner 
of Dante, in four Cantos, from the !ta- 
lian of Vincenzi Monti, by the Rey. H. 
Bovd, A. M. 5s. 

Poems by Robertus, 7s. 

Poems to Thespia, by H. Downman, 
8vo. 4s. 

Poems by J. Hunter, Esq. third Edi- 
tion, with plates, crown Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Specimens of early English metrical 
Romances, chiefly written durmg the 
early Part of the Fourteenth Century, 
by G. Ellis, Esq. 3 vols. 1. 7s, 

Pourricar. —Wyvill’s Political Pa- 
pers, Vol. 5, containing the Correspon- 
dence of several distinguished Persons 
in 1792 and 1793, &e. 

Report at Large of the Debate on a 
Motion made by §. Whitbread, Esq. 
for the Impeachment of Henry Lord 
Viscount Melville, on Tuesday, June 
11, 1805, for the Offences stated in the 
Tenth Report of Naval Commissioners, 
3s. 6d. Symonds. 

The Subject of the Speech of Lord 
Viscount Melville, in the House of 
Commons, on the 1ith of June 1805, 
8vo. Is. 

Reticion.—Sacred Dramas: intended 
chiefly for Young Persons, to which is 
added, iin Elegy in four Parts, by T. 
Collett, Svo. Gs. boards. 

Self Defence, a Sermon, by the Rev. 
Miles, Is. 

Letter from the Rector of in 
the Diocese of Bath and Weils, to Dr. 
Gill, 2s. 

Sermons on various interesting Sub- 
jects, by the Rev. J. Morton, vol. 2, 8s. 

Sermons on various Subjects, by the 
Rey. J. Townsend, M. A. &s. 

A World without Souis, foolscap Svo. 
29. Gd. 

The first Revort of ihe British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 1805, Is. 

The Holy Family, being a complete 
Provision of Domestic Piety, in which 
ave Reflections on Education ;. Prayer 
in .its.Public and Private Duties, and 
an Exhortation to the Sacrament, as 
essential to Salvation, by the Rev. T, 
Oakley, A. M. 8vo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

‘wor Discourses, designed to recom- 
mend a General Observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, by T. Drummond, 1s. 

‘The Scriptural Analogy and Coneord 
of St. Paul and St. James, oa Christian 
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Faith. _A Sermon, preached May 9, 
1805, in the Parish church of St. 
Mary, Reading, at the Visitation of 
the Rev. the Archdeacon of Berks; by 
the Rev. A. Onslow, D. D. Dean of 
Worcester, and Archdeacon of Berks, 1s. 

Peculiar Privileges of the Christian 
Ministry, considered in a Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
St. David's, at the Primary Visitation 
of that Diocese, in the year 1804, by 
P. Lord Bishop of St. David’s, 4to. 1s.6d. 

The Use and Abuse of Reason, in 
Matters of Faith, a Sermon, preached 
at St. Chad's in Shrewsbury, at the 
Triennial Visitation of the Hon. and 
Rey. J. Lord Bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, May 28, 1805,. by S, Butler, 
M. A. 12mo. 1s. 

Catholic. 

Speech of the Right Hon. Lord 
Hawkesbury in the House of Lords, 
10th of May, 1805, on the Catholic 
Petition, 1s. 6d. 

Speech of Dr. Duigenan in the House 
of Commons, May 10th, 1805, on the 
Catholic Petition, 2s. 

An Abstract of the Arguments on 
the Question, 8vo. Is. 

Letter to the Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, who composed the Deputation 
from the Catholics of Ireland, on the 
Subject of their Mission, from the Hon. 
H. A. Dillon, Member for the County 
of Mayo, 8vo. 2s. 


Reply to Melancthon’s Letters to Dr. 
Troy, Titular Archbishop of Dublin, 
by the Rev. L. Roberts, 8vo. 2s. 

A Detailed Report of the Speeches in 
both Houses of Parliament, on the 
Irish Roman Catholic Petition, from 
the 25th of March, to the 14th of May, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Torocrarny.—A Description of the 
Island of St. Helena, containing Obser- 
valions on its singular Structure and 
Formation, and an Account of its Cli- 
mate, Natural History, and Inhabitants, 
6s. 

Part 2, Beauties of Scotland, 7s. 6d. 

Descriptive Excursions through South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, in the 
Year 1804, and the four preceding 
Summers, by E. Donovan, F. L.S. em- 
bellished with 31 plates, 2 vols, 21. 2s, 
or plates, coloured, 31. 10s. 

Sketch of his Majesty’s Province of 
Upper Canada, by D’Arcy Boulton, 4to. 
6s 


Vovaces and Travers.—A Northern 
Summer, or Travels round the Baltic, 
through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, and Part of Germany, in 1804, 
by J. Carr, Esq. 4to. 21. 2s. 

An Excursion into the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the English Lakes, with 
Recolicctions, Descriptions, and Refer~ 
ence - historical Facts, by J. Mawman, 
10s. 6d. 
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REPORT of DISEASES in a WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 
From May 21 to June 21, 1805. 


ACUTE DISEASES, Painter's Colic . . . 4 « +» + @ 
Ce: 0 sas et te OR BR 6 6 co eee ce oD 
Peripneumony . 9 Amasarca.. . «© 2 2 2 « © « B 
Hooping Cough ) Ascites 2. 2 oe we eo ee B 
Small Pox 1 Tympanites .. .....2e Jt 
Acute Rheumatism 1 Chlorosisand Amenorrhea . . . 5 
Dysentery 7 2 Leucorrhoa. . . « - - + + & 
Inflammation of the Eyes 1 Hysteria . 2. 2 © we ew ew a B 
Abscess of the Rar . 2 Menorrhagia . . . 2 2 @ 
Cholera... . ’ % Dymwma «kt st + 6 con® 

CHRONIC DISEASES. Hematuria . . . - ene & 
Chronic Cough and Dyspnea. . 14 Piles Ct he ae Se 
Hamoptysis and Consumption. 9 Mesenteric Consumption. . . . 1 
Asthma o 2 © «© 6 « © 2 Serofula ee wie - 1 
Dyspepsia - «15 Cutaneous Eruptions . . .. . 6 
Diarrhea . oz oa 
Worms os Number of cases 155 
Enterodyne - 4 Although the weather has been, and 
Biemicrania 2 still continues, unseasonably cold, 
Hiead-ach. 6 6. 5 (north-east winds haying been almost 
Chronic Rheumatism . 5 constantly prevalent,) there has been, 
Lumbago 1 on the whole, a diminution, rather 
Pleurodyne . - 2 than au increase, of the number of dis- 
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eates. Acute diseases form a very small 
proportion of those which have occur- 
red; and contagion of all kinds seems 
to have almost disa The com- 
plaints, which we have had occasion to 
observe, partake much more of the 
nature of the diseases of January, than 
of those of Midsummer; being chiefly 
catarrhal and rheumatic. A single in- 
stance, indeed, of cholera appeared, 
during the two or three days of heat, 
accompanied with showers, which oc- 
curred about a fortnight ago; but no 
other instance of a tendency to that 
state of the bilious system has shewn 
itself. 

The two cases of Colica Pictonum, 
were attended to early, before any con- 
siderable constipation had taken place, 
and they both yielded readily to opium 
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and zxther, followed by gentle lexa 
tives and tonics. There is, perhaps, no 
disease, over which we have a more 
certain command, than this, provided 
our measures be vigorous; a large dose 
of opium generally removes the spas- 
modic action of the intestines speedily, ° 
and the contents may then be readily 
evacuated by a stimulant glyster, or a 
purge of calomel or castor oil, and to- 
nics soon establish the cure. 

The case of Tympanites was of the 
species called Tympanites Intestinaliss 
it was only of a few days standing, and 
appeared to have been produced by 
some sudden cause of relaxation, or 
some particularly flatulent food. It 
seems to be yielding rapidly to a warm 
laxative, and bitter cordial medicines. 


ee 
DOMESTIC INCIDENTS, &c. 
Together with Marriages and Deaths in and near London ; and Bivgraphicat 
Notices of eminent Persons deceased. 


FEW months since, the London 

Docks, being in a sufficient state 
of forwardness, were opened for the re- 
ception of vessels, with a considerable 
degree of pomp. Since that period, 
numerous and convenient warehouses 
have been completed, and the docks 
successfully oat in the purpose for 
which they were originally designed. 
The utility, novelty, and importance 
of the undertaking, required that the 
event of their completion should be ce- 
lebrated with additional splendour, that 
the a of those who undertook this 
great work might be gratified, accom- 
panied by their friends, in seeing it in 
a finished state. Twenty-fifth of May 
last being fixed for the ceremony, the 
Lord Mayor, Viscount Sidmouth, Lords 
Hawkesbury and Harrowby, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Foster, several aldermen, &c. ar- 
rived, and a party repaired to the orna- 
mented vessels. Both vessels being in 
a short time filled, a little before three 
o'clock, the lock was opened, and the 
foremost vessel, the Thames, slowly 
warped into the dock. ‘The grandeur 
she exhibited was highly pleasing; the 
Royal Standard waved at her main; the 
Union Jack at her fore; St. George’s 
Ensign at the mizen ; the whole of the 
others wafting to and fro with a gen- 
tle breeze. The second vessel, which 
was less superbly decorated, followed. 
Cannon, placed on the eastern wharf, 
fired each succeeding minute, and the 
bands playing ‘* God Saye the King,” 


till the vesscls reached the opposite 
beach, where the company landed, about 
half past three. ‘ Y ule Britannia” was 
then played by the bands, and the spec- 
tators left the docks, highly pleased with 
the spectacle. [t had been rumoured 
in the morning, that the Royal Family 
were to honour the docks with their 
presence ; none but the Duke of Sussex, 
however, attended; but the effect was 
so great, that every avenue from Ald- 
gate - the docks, was crowded with 
e. 
ecm respectable nobleman, Lord 
Milford, intends to bring a bill into par- 
liament, for the better regulation of the 
driving of cattle, and including the 
punishment of hackney-coachmen for 
cruel and barbarous conduct. We hope 
the humanity of the citizens of London 
will induce them to provide proper re- 
servoirs of water in Smithfield market, 
for the use of the sheep and cattle ; 
these animals aré driven frequently 
many miles, exposed in summer to the 
scorching heat of the sun, and to the 
suffocaling clouds of dust which they 
meet on their journey; they are then 
suttered to stand tied up, or to be penned 
for many hours, still exposed to a burn- 
ing heat, and without the least refresh- 
ment; and in that state conveyed, a 
second time, to distant parts of the me- 
tropolis, in order to be slaughtered. Ii 
is impossible that the flesh of animals, 
in such a state, cay be Git for human 
food. 
4k? 
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During the time her Royal Highaess 
the Princess of Wales was on a visit at 
Windsor, his Majesty presénted her with 
two beautiful Arabian horses, and also 
an cleg: int breakfast service of gold. 

‘he two regiments of life-gu 1ards are 
encamped near Wimb ledon-common. 
The quarter-masters, aud rank and file 
of each troop, have five tents pitched in 
line, in front of their horses. The cap- 
tains and subalterns’ tents are in one 
line, in the rear of their respective regi- 
ments; and the tield officers in rear 
them. The staff, surgeons’ tents, &c. 
in rear of the whole. The picket posts 
and ropes for the horses, together with 
thetents, &c. &c. were properly pitehed 
ii the space of two hours. The officers 
and men are in perfectly good health 
and spirils. The parade hours are 10 

.-m. and 8 p- m. The situation is an 
€ eleva ited meadow upon the edze of the 
common, near Combe Wood, called 
Camp Back, and the tents cover ten 
acres of ground. ‘The camp is com- 
posed of bell tents, formed of while 
canvas, topped with red, which exhibit 
a very picturesque coutrasi to the sur- 
rounding furze. 

Ata gencral : 
demicians, after a discussion of several 
hours, in which Mr. Shee greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, it was unan imously 
resolved, that Mr. Farring ston, as a 
member “ce ue hanging committee, had 
been guilty a the 
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laws o fi the > Ad emmy. 

The j onder 1soc 1c ty for « 
Suuday has presented about 
4000 iestaments and spe fling -books to 
about $0 Sunday schools in > outh Wales " 
at the request of the parochial clergy 
and others. 

any of the shi ips taken at the differ- 
ent islands by the Freueb, and carried 
into Guadalor pe aud Marlinigne, were 
soon allerwards pul up io there, 
most of which have been repurchased 
by the English; and many are 
loading at St. Kiit’s, St. Vincent's, 
the ofher isicvds, preparator y to a voy- 
age home again to England. 

During the trial of a Mr. Budd, in the 
King’s each, for publishing a hi! 
on Lord St. Vincent, Sir Sydney Smiih 
rose up in the aeeets ) 
quested that he michi 
e — rin to the e< nant ies Hlusion made 
to him in the libel. Lord Ellenborough 
replied, “that no Person cour id havea 
h wher respect for vallant otficer 
than he had, yet he toukd not suffer his 
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deference for any particular individual 
to interfere with the established forms 
of justice. H he were called upon as an 
evidence, he would then havean oppor- 
tunity of remarking upon that part of 
the libel which applied to himselt.” Sir 
Sydney replied, “ that he should not 
have troubled the court, had he not 
considered himself an aggrieved British 
subject.” 

Gas, from sea-coal, furnishes so safe 
and easy a flame, that the extensive iron 
foundry, as well as the aomatingebeen 
of Messrs. Bolton aud Watts, have been 
for a long while solely lighted theve- 
by. 

Since the openiog of the tonne} at 
Bilsworth, several boats have passed , 
between Coventry and Paddireton, m 
63 hours, being a distance of more than 
140 miles, alihough they have to go 
through two long tunnels, and about 
100 locks; but by an improvement 
which is taking place in the embank- 
meat at Wolverton, eightof these locks 
will be avoided. From Manchester | 
London, the voyage may he peri: 1 
in 7 days; and trom Leeds, Waketicid, 
and Halifax, in 12 or 14, considerably 
more than $00 miles, and incommoded 
by a great number of locks. ‘This last 
long voyage, it may be expected, will 
be shortein« ed } by two or three days, ‘when 
better adapt ed vessels are used. - 

The Medea and Clara, now in ordi- 
nary at Plymouth, are so infested with 
thousands of enormous rals, that since 
they have been stripped, these voracious 
animals have killed ana devoured 
each other. A new cable of 12 inches, 
never bent oa board, was returned to 
the dock-yard useless, being perforated 
quite through the coils by these noxious 
vermin. 

The Bishop of Wi: ichester conse- 
crated a new and spacious piece of bu- 
ryii g-ground al Clapham, in Surrey, 
amidst a numerous concourse of pe ople 
who had assembled to see the ceremony. 
The Bishop proceeded in procession from 
the Rey, Mr. Venn’s, Rector of Clap- 
ham, with a band of niusic, the church 
sagers, and the principal parishioners, 
he ground, where there was a mar- 
quce piched, in which was a coll col- 
lation fer the entertainment of his lord- 
ship and attendants. 

Marricd.| tho. Charles Morgan, esq. 
M. P. of Charlotie st. Bloomsbury, to 


' +} . 
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Miss Hammond, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam H. esq. of Queen square.—J. P. 
Parkinson, esq. of Tavistock square, te 
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Miss Salter, of Poplar.—At St. Anne’s, 
Westminster, three brothers, named 
William, Edward, and George Warner, 
to three sisters, daughters of Mr. Stan- 
nard, of Rider's court, Leicester fields. 
~—Re-married by special licence, the 
Marquis of Lansdown, to Lady Giffard. 
—General Paget, to ihe Hon. Miss 
Chester, daughter to Lord Bagel, of 
Berkely squa re.—Alderm2n Sir William 
Stames, aged 75, to a widow lady at 
Clapham, aget 39.—Capt. Ker of the 
Ist Foot-Guards, to Miss Hay, eldest 
daughter of Col. Hay, of Upper-Graf- 
ton, Surrey.—William Rolfev, esq. of 
Great. Wild street, Lincola’s inn fields, 
to Miss Mary Brown, of Kose street, 
Covent Garden.—W. Pearson, esq. of 
Dowgate hil, to Miss Lyall, daughter 
of J. L. esq. of Vloydon square.—By 
special licence, at his house, Manchkes- 
ter-square, by the Lord bishop ot Nor- 
wich, benjamin Bathurst, esq. Secre- 
tary of Legislation, to the court of 
Stockholm, to Miss Call, daughter of 
the iste Sir John Cail, bart. —Mr. John 
Seott, chemist, of the Strand, to Miss E. 
Snell, of Hanoyer sireet, Long Acre.— 
Vhe Hon. Wiliam Lamb, son of Lord 
Melbourne, to the Hon. Miss Ponson- 
by, daughter ef Lord Besborough.—J. 
Pipon, esy. eldest son of Col. P. to 
Fiza, only daughter of N. Hodges, esq. 
— Viscount Hampden, to Miss Browne, 
sister of Lady Wedderburne.—At Ed- 
monion, C. Vigne, esq. of Old Broad 
street, lo Miss A. Blackburne, of Bush 
hill——-Mr. Daniel Palmer, of Shore- 
ditch, to Mrs. Ann Allen, of Greenwich. 
—By special license, Liewlenant Wood- 
gate of the navy, ‘to Honoria Lambert, 
daughier of the Earl of Cavan. His 
Lordship having received iwtimation of 
the intended match, waited to wtercept 
the parties on their road to the hymenial 
aliar. The bridegroom was aliended 
by a party of his friends, as well as the 
father, who tiading the enamoured pair 
at church, resolutely forbade the mar- 
riage. As the lady was, however, of 
age, the clergyman did not conceive he 
was authorised to refuse performing the 
ceremony; and be, therefore, informed 
the noble Lord, that the parities were 
betrothed, and that it was his duty to 
proceed; upon which declaration, the 
Karl did not think preper to persevere, 
and withdrew before the conclusion of 
the ceremony. ‘The bridegroom is a 
worthy gallant officer, and lost himself 
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Died.| Suddenly, at the age of 76, 
Mr. ‘Thomas Lloyd, a gentleman well 
known to the literary and theatrical 
characters of the old pe a ‘Than Mr. 
Lloyd, perhaps few men have experi- 
euced more of the vicissitudes of life. 
His parents died in his infancy, leaving 
a handsome provision for his education, 
which he received at the dissenting aca- 
demy at Henly on Thames, and where, 
from his early industry, he acquired the 
patronage of the late Mr. Alderman 
Bull, under whose influence it was his 
wish to ‘have been brought forward in 
the dissenting church, but from preju - 
dice, or some other cause, his guardians 
removed him from the academy, and 
‘*Poor Lloyd” was apprenticed to a fish- 
monger in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul's; a business little adapted to af- 
tord pleasure to the mind of a youth 
who had reecived a liberal education, 
and whose pursuit in life had been a 
learned profession. Mr. Lloyd soon 
quitted this station, and embarked for 
the East Indies, to which place he made 
two voyages, and in both of them had 
the whole of his ventures destroyed by 
fire. Berefi of property, he made a 
a third voyage almost as a means of 
livelihood, and in hopes that his man- 
ners and education might procure him 
some genuine, fricnd, but here he was 
nearly foiled; a disagreement having 
arisen between him and the captain. 
Lloyd was about remaining in India, 
but meeting with Mr. Hankey, who was 
coming to England to take the com-, 
mand of a sitip then building for him by 
his father, Lioyd accompamiod that gen- 
tlenan home. It was now that he 
entertained-a new dawn of hope, and to 
cherish that friendship which his man-° 
ners and disposition had gained in Mr. 
Hankey. Upon their retarn to Eng- 
land, Lloyd was admitted into the fall 
confidence of his patron, and was ap- 
pointed his purser, which would doubt- 
less have proved highly beneficial to 
him, but Mr. H. caught a fever and: 
died—and_ thus were the India sehemes: 
of Lloyd completely blighted. He then 
made several cruises in a privateer, but 
without any particular success, till at 
length tired of thes: adventures, he 
turned his attention io a more tranquil 
life; he engaged to read the classics to 
a gentleman in the: Temple. [i was 
now that be began to turn his attention 
to the theatre, and + fter quitting his en- 
gagements ia the Temple, he made 
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‘various efforts to conclude one at 
etther of the London theatres, but with- 
out effect. Determined not to be foil- 
ed in this new scheme, he entered the 
lists of a provincial company, and in 
this new line of life he performed in 
most parts of England, Wales, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland, ** sometimes,” as he 
would say, ‘* with a guinea in his pock- 
et, and at others without a shirt to his 
back.” Though from positive fact the 
writer can allege, that Mr. Lloyd was 
always the richest man in the company, 
as his deportment secured him the in- 
terest of the best people of the towns in 
which they performed, and his acquire- 
ments frequently procured him en- 
oy in instructing the younger 
ranches of families in the classics, 
which in some of the places could not 
otherwise be obtained ; by these means 
Lloyd had generally the best benefit in 
the company, besides being the more 
respected, so that jealousy frequently 
arose with the manager, and Lloyd ob- 
liged to seek a new employment. It 
was in one of these peregrinations that 
Lloyd met the Governor (the facetious 
Foote) whose discriminate mind socn 
rceived the qualities of our hero, and 

e accompanied Foote to London; a 
ruutual friendship took place, and Foote 
seldom wrote .a piece, but what some 
character was adapted for Lloyd, though 
his talents as an actor were never great- 
yy conspicuous. The late Mr. Wood- 
all, in his ** Dramatic Strictures,” re- 
viewing a performance of the Beggar's 
Opera, says, *¢as to our friend loyd, 
he seems as much at home in Lockett, 
as though he had been bred and born in 
@ prison ;” a no small compliment to 
his filling the character, though Lloyd 
never liked to hear of it. It was no 
reflection on his merit to say that he 
became the confidant of Foote, he ma- 
naged his literary warfare, and assisted 
him in his various productions; and this 
is not a little heightened by his conti- 
nuing thus engaged till the death of 
Foote. From this time Mr. Lloyd 
wrote for various newspapers, in com- 
eas &e. for some of the London 
ooksellers. Few of his productions 
bore his own name, yet his sty!e was 
easy and pleasing.* He was a firm 
friend to rational: liberty, and a most 
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sincere believer. His pen never vio- 
lated the principles of virtue, nor was it 
ever prostituted by venality. His friend- 
ship was sincere, and his manners, if not 
always commanding, were never offen- 
sive.—A short time since, the Rev. Wm. 
Paley, archdeacon of Carlisle. This 
venerable and highly distinguished cha- 
racter was born at Peterborough in 
1748S, and was educated by his father, 
who was incumbent of Helpertone, and 
master of Giggleswick school, near Lit- 
tle, in Yadubues: In 1759, he how- 
ever, entered at Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1763, took his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, with great distinction. 
It has been observed, a considerable pe- 
riod elapsed, before those habits of ap- 
plication were formed, which afterwards 
so highly distinguished him. He, at 
length, however, paid the greatest at- 
tention to the studies of the university, 
and during the latter part of his under 
graduateship, rose at tive o’clock, and 
abstracted himself from all society, 
Nevertheless, it is a certain fact, that 
notwithstanding these exertions, and the 
honour he acquired of being the senior 
wrangler of 1763, Dr. P. never enter- 
rained any great predilection for mathe- 
matical studies, and we believe never 
pursued them, after he had taken his 
degree. Heat this period, left college, 
and accepted the situation of assistant to 
the schoo! at Greenwich, where he re- 
mained three years, at the expiration 
of which time, he returned to Christ's 
college, and was elected a fellow of the 
society, and associated in the tuition, 
with the present Bishop of Elphin, then 
Dr. Law, and at this period, it was, 
that that friendship was strengthened 
and confirmed, which ever subsisted be- 
tween them. Dr. P. at this time deli- 
vered his Lectures on Moral and Politi- 
cal Philosophy, and on the Greek Tes- 
tament, the truits of the most intense 
study and labour, and which were the 
foundations of his two subsequent 
works, so deservedly esteemed. Dr. 
P. distinguished himself greatly by his 
discourses at St. Mary’s, and elsewhere, 
which we lament to say, (with the 
exception of a few preached on pub- 
lic occasions at the university) have 
never been printed. The situation 
of private tutor to Lord Camden, 


* Early instructed in the school of adversity, he bore the ills cf life with heroic 
As a reader he was rarely equalled, and more rarely excelled. Gitted 


with # fine-toned voice, a discrimimating mind, and a quickness of perception, he 
was particuiarly chaste and correct. 
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(then at the university), was offered to 
the Dr. at this period, which from the 
a a4 of his engagements, he de- 


clin In 1776, possessed of only the 
small living of Dalston, in Cumberland, 
he quitted college, and married. The 
Bishop of Carlisle, the father of his 
friend Dr. Law, however, added the Iv- 
ing of Appleby to that of Dalston, the 
former of which he afterwards exchang- 
ed for a stall in the cathedral of Car- 
lisle. On Dr. Law’s being created Bishop 
of Clonfert in 1782, the archdeaconry 
of Carlisle became vacant, and was given 
to Dr. Paley, who accompanied his 
friend to Dublin and Clonfert, where he 
preached his consecration sermon. In 
1785 appeared, in 2 vols. 4to. that va- 
luable and highly celebrated work, 
*¢ The Principles of moral and political 
Philosophy,”’ of which it has been justly 
observed, that the richest schoolmen 
may read it with instruction and delight, 
while it contains amusement for the 
most volatile. It obtained its author, 
while living, an honour and distinction 
which were not conferred on Newton 
or Locke, till after their deaths; we 
mean the circumstance of its being in- 
troduced as a book of examination, and 
its chapters being subjects for disputa- 
tion, with the Principia and the Essay 
on the Human Understanding. It was 
dedicated with dignity and gratitude to 
the Bishop of Carlisle. Mr. Gisborne 
combated some of the principles of this 
work, and published some remarks on 
it, by which he evinced how inadequate 
he was to the task he had undertaken. 
In 1789, the Bishop of Ely, highly to 
his honour, offered Dr. Paley the mas- 
tership of Jesus’ college, Cambridge, an 
offer which he did not decline without 
considerable regret and hesitation. In 
1790, was published in an 8vo. volume, 
his Hore Pauline, which added greatly 
to the character he already possessed for 
erudition, united with originality. In 
1794 appeared the most complete Sum- 
mary of the Evidences of Christianity, 
that was ever published, entitled, ‘* A 
View of the Evidences of Christianity,” 
which, with becoming propriety and pe- 
culiar elegance, was inscribed to his un- 
solicied patron, the Bishop of Ely. Like 
his other works, it met with the most 
flattering reception, and was alike dis- 
tinguished for sound reasoning, perti- 
nency of illustration, joined with great 
comprehension of mind. It cannot be 
too much recommended to students in 
divinity, or those desirous of forming a 


style, for as a model it is, perhaps, 
inferior to none in the English language. 
Dr. Paley’s last work, “‘ The Elements 
of Theology,” is as popular as his first, 
having already passed through many 
editions. The important services Dr, 
Paley rendered the cause of Christianity, 
were duly appreciated; and after the 
publication of the Evidences, the Bishop 
of London gave him a prebend of St. 
Paul’s. The sub-deanery of Lincoln was 
presented him by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and the Bishop of Durham, to these, 
added the valuable living of Bishop 
Wearmouth, esteemed worth 1500 per 
annum; at this latter place, and at Lin- 
coln, Dr. Paley chiefly divided his resi- 
dence. On the demise of his esteemed 
friend, and early patron, Dr. Law, a 
memoir of him was written by Dr. Pa. 
ley, and is inserted in the Encyclopoedia 
Britannica. Dr.P. at the commencement 
of the last war, published a small tract 
under the title of Reasons for Content- 
ment.—The Rev. Erasmus, M. A. Rece 
tor of Turvey, in Bedford. He was one 
of the six young men expelled the uni- 
versity of Oxford, many years since, 
which gave rise to Macgowan’s satire of 
* The Shaver.” He published a ser- 
mon on the death of Tho. Jackson; al- 
so a work in four volumes, 8vo. enti- 
tled ‘* Biographia Evangelica,” and a 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, an in- 
different compilation.—Aged 74, Wm. 
Bawer, esq. During the last 14 years, 
and till within the last 14 days of his 
death, he employed himself in the 
honourable capacity of an under- 
writer at Lloyd’s. He has left an ample 
fortune behind him.—Mr. Coxe, bane 
ker, of Little-Britain, brother of the late 
knight of that name. — Of a broken 
heart, in his 39th year, Mr. Raven, late 
of Downing-street, Whitehall; he spent 
14 years under government, and has left 
an afflicted widow and daughters, totally 
unprovided fur, to lament his loss—In 
her 80th year, Lady Englefield—Of an 
apoplectic fit, John Puget, esq. a direc- 
tor of the Bank of Engl@gq, and princi- 
pal agent for money transactions be- 
tween this government and Ireland, as 
well as those of individuals.—The Rev, 
John Skynner, Rector of Easton, near 
Stamford—After a lingering illness, in 
the 72d year of her age, Mrs. Reynell, 
wife of Mr. Reynell, of King-street, St. 
James’s.—AtParson’s-green, the young 
and beautifal Mrs. Milner, wife of Wm. 
Milner, esq. eldest son of Sir William 
Mituer, bart. She was the daughter of 
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Right Honourible John Beresford, 
and had been married only one year— 
At Sloane terrace, ared 40, Rob. Bis- 
set, L.L.D. author of **A Sketch of 
Democracy, the Life of Burke, &c.”— 
Latcly, the Rey. Jehn Clark Hubbard, 
Rector ‘of St. John’s, Southwark, au- 
thor of “ Jacobinism,” a poem, ‘ The 
Triamph of Poesy,” and other poems.— 
Mr. Foote, an eminent banker in the 
eity. He went down the river in a 
pleasure boat with a party of friends. 
While the boat was sailing off Graves- 
end, it was upset. All the persons on 
board were saved, exeept Mr. Foote, 
who was unforiunately drowned. Mr. 
Foote was a_ gentleman of great 
worth and respectability, and his loss 
is universally lamented—After a short 
illness, Mr. Walter Blackador, Prin- 
ter, Took's-court, Chancery-lane. — 
Miss S. Montague, third daughter of 
Admiral M.—At the house of the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, Mr. R. Belty, cx- 
ehequer messenger, also steward and 

oom of the chamber to Mr. Pitt.—At 

is house, in Wimpole strect, aged 53, 
Admiral Millbanke: his death was oc- 
easioned, by falling down a flight of 
stairs—In the Flect prison, aged 32, 
Miss Elizabeth Frances RobSimson, of 
swindling notoriety. Her remains were 
deposited in St. Bride’s church yard, in 
a grave ten feet deep. Her father and 
mother, and one of the turnkeys of ihe 
prison, were mourners.—At her house, 
m George street, Hanover square, after 
a long and lingering illness, the amiable 
and highly esteemed lady, Mrs. Walker, 
who may be remembered on the account 
of the many elegant and rational enter- 
tainments given by her io the fashion- 
able world.—At his house, in Piccadilly, 
a short time since, aged 85, Sir William 
Pulteney. Notwithstanding overy search 
has been made inPulteney bouse, no will 
has yet been discovered. Sir William 
was supposed to be the richest com- 
moner in the kingdom. It is said his 
funded ‘property amounted to near Uwo 
millions sterling; he was the createst 
American stockholder ever known. In 
the event of no will being found, the 
widow will enjoy one third of his per- 
sonal property. [t is well known, that 
Sir Wiliam had the greatest borough 
interest of any gentleman in the coun- 
try, and of course his friendship was 
courted by all parties. Lady Pulteney’s 


marriage settlement was 10,0001. per 
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the late Right Hononrable Theophilus 
Clements, and grand-danghter of the 


annum. Sir William Pulteney was dan” 
gerously indisposed nearly 2 month pre” 
ceding his death. His disorder was the 
gravel. He was so sensible of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, that he predicied 
almost the hour of his decease. Dr. 
Blaine was the principal attending phy- 
sician. His daughter, Lady Bath, sat 
up with him fora week preceding his 
death. In the latter part of his-tife, he 
was remarkable for his abstemious me- 
thed of living, his food being composed 
of the most simple nourishment, prin- 
cipaily bread and milk. In the apart- 
nents where he principally resided 
very little fire was used, not from a mo- 
tive of economy, but because, as he 
himself declared, he found his health 
bettered by it. Sir Wiili 
has been the subject of much differ- 
ence of opinion, some conceiving him 
the prototype of old Elwes or Nathaniel 
Dancer, but others, on the contrary, as- 
sert he was penurious only in regard to 
himself, as bis servants enjoyed com- 


forts unknown in most other families. 
The funeral took place in Westminster 





abbey, where the remeins of many of 
his ancestors are deposited. Perhaps 
he is the only senater who ever held a 
seat in seven successive parliaments.— 
The Rev. Tho. Stanley.’ Early in life 
he had a very considerable landed pro- 
perty teft him’ by his godfather, Mr. 
Massey, of Paddington, which from 
conscientious motives he immediately 
relinquished, and made over to Ins bro- 
ther, Sir J. Stanley, bart. His great vir- 
tres and learning will long render his 
natne revered, especially by the inmates 
of Lullworth castle, in which he passed 
the last thirty-two years of his life.— 
At Knightsbridge, in his 78th year, Ar- 
thur Murphy, esq. a barrister of emi- 
nence, and a bencher of Lincoln’s-inn. 
He was author of the Daughter; Allin 
the Wrong; the Way to Keep Him; 
The Orphan of China; the Citizen ; 
and many other esteemed dramatic pro- 
duction’. We shall in our next present 
our readers with a memoir’ of this 
esteemed literary character.—At her fa- 
ther’s house in the Admiralty, Viscoun- 
tess Ranelagh, wife of Thomas Jones, 
Viscount RK. in the county of Wicklow, 
and Baron Jones, of Navan, in the-co. 
of Meath. Her ladyship was delivered 
of a daughter on Saturday last, who sur- 
vived but a few hours; she was the 
danghter of Sir Philip Stephens, bart. 
aud only married in August last. 
3 
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With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, &c. under the Head 
of the different Counties: arranged in alphabetical Order. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

On Monday tie 18th of June, the 
Duke of Bedford’s Agricultural fete, 
at Woburn, commenced by a public 
breakfast, and about 11 ee the 
company arrived at the exhibition room 
at the Park Farm; the greater part 
of the morning was occupied by the 
examination one by one of the new 
Leicester Rams, intended for letting 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Tollet 
shewed specimens Of woo! fifteen inches 
long of a sufficient fineness for the 
best broad cloths, taken from the back 
of a weather sheep of his breeding, 
oalf Spanish, and half South Down, on 
which it has been growing three years ; 
and Mr. T. stated it as his opinion, 
that he could grow fine wool of al- 
most any length, by delaying the 
shearing of this particular breed of 
sheep, provided tae manufactory can 
afford to give a price proportionately 
great. Mr. Cowley, of Ansby Guise, 
exhibited a plan of a water meadow, 
which he has recently constructed at 
that place, said to be the first attempt 
at irrigation by a Bedfordshire farmer. 
Soon after three o’clock, near 200 per- 
sous sat down to dinner in the great hall. 
and room adjoining. | The duke of 
3edford was supported on his right 
hand by the duke of Clarence, the 
marquis of Huntley, and lord Sheffie!d ; 
and on hisleft by the earl of Darnly, 
lord Somerville, and Mr. Curwen. Cn 
seturning to the farm yard, four lois 
consisting of five Leicester sheep cath, 
were sold, Ist five ewes to Jord So- 
merville, ai 45 guineas ; 2d_five ditto 
to lord Cawdor at 19% guineas; 3d 
five theaves to lord Somerville at 14 
guineas ; and 4th, five ditto, to ditto for 
18 guineas. At the dimer, the duke 
of Bedford, in proposing the health of 
Sir Joseph Banks, prefaced it with the 
following words : 

*¢ Gentlemen, It has been usual, on 
these occasions to drink our atbseut 
‘members, and I now rise with great 
regret, to propose the health of Sir 
Joseph Reale. His absence has been oc- 
easioned by a severe fit of illness, which 
prevents him front leaving his room, 


The superior intelligence of his mind, 
his extensive aud yarioos knowledge, 
joined to the urbanity of\ his manners, 
and his excellent qualities in social life, 
justly endear him to all-who have the 
happiness of his acquaintance. I shall 
therefore propose his health, with wishes 
for his speedy recovery.” 

The Rey. Leigh Richmond, curate of 
Bradding, Isle of Wight, is appointed to 
the rectory of furvey. 

Died.| At Hafield, on his .way to 
London, Sir Vhilip Monoux, bart. of 
Sandy-place, Bedfordshire, and in the 
comunission of the peace for that county. 
He was descended irom an ancient fami- 
ly of that name, formerly resident at 
Walthamstow, Essex. The first baronet 
was. Sir Humphry, who was created in 
1652. Sir Philip was born 1759; and 
on the death of his cousin, the late Sir 
Humphry, succeeded to his title and 
estates. Qn the raising of the different 
county militias in 1759, he obtained a 
commission as major in that of Red- 
ford. About 1763, he married Miss 
Reddall, the daughier of Ambrose Red- 
dall, esq. of Eversholt, in the same 
county. In 1766, he served the of- 
fice of high shoriif, and the next year 
was appointed in {he commission of the 
peace. His conduct in public situations 
was sieaiy, uniform, and persevering; 
and as a niagistrale, truly worthy of 
imitaiion. He considered the appoint- 
ment of the highest importance, and 
continued for upwards of foriy years, 
till within a few weeks of his deaih, 
one of the most attentive and-indefati- 
gable administrators of justice the 
county-ever had. To a conscientious 
discharge of the social and domestic 
duties, he added a high sense of re- 
Jigious ones, which he most strictly per- 
formed. In his intercourse with the 
world, his>conduet was marked with 
such unaflected kindness, easevof man- 
ners, and a heart so alivé to every fee!- 
ing of benevolence,‘as never failed to 
render him am object of general es- 
teem, and of the sincerest regard. His 
remzins were conveyed from Hatfield, 
attended by his tenantry, and depo- 
sited in the family vault.at Wootton. He 
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has left a widow, four daughters, and 

one son of his own name, who suc- 

ceeds to his titles and estates. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Married.| Dan. M‘Kinnon, esq. of 
Binfield, to Miss Yeomans Eliot, daugh- 
ter of Thos. Eliot, esq. of Kirkid- 
bricht.—In his 87th year, at Working- 
ham, Mr. Rd. Beaver.—In an advan- 
ced age, Mr. Chs. Dovity.—Mr. Stur, 
of Aldermarton, to Mrs. Whitmill of 
the same place.—At Landford Church, 
Mr. G. Martm of Wallingford, to Miss 
E. Andrews, of Landford, Wilts. 

Died. {At Hinton, in the 79th year of 
his age, The Rey. J. Loder, highly re- 
spected by all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance.—In Egham, after a 
painful illness of two years, Mr. Bird, 
formerly master of an eminent semi- 
nary in the metropolis.—Mrs. Crewe, 
of Woolhampton sear Po at 
ry Hill, Miss Wools, daughter 
of the late Rev. Thos. Appleford 
Wools, of Fareham.—Aged 71, Mr. 
Rugman, sen. of Riding, 

CAMBRIDGSHIRE. 

The members’ four prizes, value 15 
guineas, each, are this year adjudged 
to Mr. Geo. Pryme, of Trinity college, 
and Mr. ‘Thomas Starkie, fel. of Ca- 
therine Hall, sen. Batchelors; the sub- 
ject was, Quwnam commoda literis hu- 
manioribus orirt possint ex veterum mo- 
numentis nuper Aigypto patefactis: and 
to Mr. Henry Raikes of St. John’s col. 
and Mr. Samael Berney Vince, fel. of 
King’s col. Middle Batchelors; the 
subject Quid de origine et antiquitate 
poematum Flomero vulgo ascriptorium 
pronunciari debeut ? 

The late Sir William Brown’s three 
gold medals, value four guineas, are 
adjudged as follow——to Geo. Prety- 
man Tomline, of Trinity, for the Greek 
ode; andto Mr. Chs. James Broomfield, 
of the same col. for the Latin ode, the 
subject In obitum moestissimum ducis 
D’knjheins and to Mr. Joseph K. 
Miiler, also oi Trinity, for the epi- 
gram, the subject, Quid noster Roscius. 

Married. \The Revy.John Dyer Dewit, 
vicar of Fillongley in Warwick, and 
late of Benet a to Miss Ann Simson, 
daughter of Rob. Simson, M. D.— 
Mr. Thos. Hart, of Great Thurlow, 
to Miss Orbell.—At the Quakers’ meet 
ing at Beccles, Mr. James Ransome, to 
Miss Hannah Hunton.--Mr. Spark, of 
Milbourne, to Miss Weldour. 

CHESHIRE. 


At Nortwich, a whimsical privilege 
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is ascribed by the charter of that church 
to the senior scholar of the grammaf 
school, viz. that he is to receive mar- 
riage fees to the same amount as the 
clerk, or in lieu thereof the bride’s 
garters. , 

A mineral spring has been discover- 
ed in the small island of Hilbury, 
at the westetn extremity of Cheshire 
which is said: to possess a powerful 
efficacy in the cure of the rheuma- 
tism. This property was ascertained 
by a respectable farmer, who resided 
on the spot for the benefit of his health, 
and happening to wash his hands much 
swollen by rheumatic affections, ex- 
perienced immediate relief. 

Married.| At Knatsford, Mr. S. C. 
Holland, of Treiste, to Miss Willets, 
of the former place.—Lately Townsend 
Ince, esq. lieutenant-colonel in the 
royal Cheshire militia, to Miss Mary 
Currie, second daughter of Dr. Currie, 
of Chester.—AtSt. Oswald’s, Mr. John 
Downes, merchant, of New Ydork, 
America, to Miss Wright, daughter of 
Mr. W. of Northgate-street, Chester. 
—Mr. Joseph Ridgeway, of Boulton, 
to Miss Cawley of Traftord.—Mr. John 
Whitehead, liquor merchant, to Miss 
Reeves ; same time Mr. Reeves, te 
Miss Holland, all of Middlewich. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Died.) Aged 41, Benjamin Outram, 
esq. of Butterley-hall, Derbyshire... He 
was the founder of the extensive iron 
works at Butterley, and monuments of 
him may be seen in the aqueduct over 
the Mersey near Chapel-in-le-Frith, and 
in various canals and public roads, which 
he projected and executed. The strength 
of his understanding, the generosity of 
his heart, and a spirit of enterprise and 
activity almost unequalled, enabled him 
to surmount with ease the most formi- 
dable obstacles to such public improve- 
ments as he recommended. His death 
which has cast an unusual gloom over 
the neighbourhood of Derby and Man- 
chester, will long be regarded as an ir- 
reparable loss, not only to his family 
and friends, but to his country. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Died.| At Lyme, in Dorset, Miss 
Frances Allen, late of Blackheath.— 
The Rev. Mr. Clack, one of the pre- 
bendaries of the cathedral of Exeter, 
and rector of Kenn and Moretonhamp- 
stead, in Devonshire.—At Abbotsbury, 
aged 104, Mrs. Joan Ford, many yeara 
mistress of the Ship Inn. 
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ESSEX. 

Married.| Mr. Thomas Anderson, of 
Colchester, to Miss Lydia Rutland, of 
Winchton-hall, ncar Hempstead.—W. 
B. Murrel, to Miss Ann French, of 
Chemsford.—At Ovington, The Rev. 
Francis T. Knottesford, to Miss Maria 
Downing.—Mr. J. Hammond, juin. of 
Danbury to Miss Chapman, of the 
same place. 

Died.| Miss H. Hunsdon, of Chelms- 
ford.—In the tenth year of her age, 
Miss Newman, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Newman, of Little Bromley.— 
In London, Miss Mark, of Newport, 
Essex.—Mr. John Hawkins of Burn- 
ham.—Mr. J. Thomson of Castle, 
Hedingham.—At Purtney Ashwood, 
aged 83, Mrs. Ann Lancaster, widow, 
of the late Nathaniel Lancaster, L.L.D. 
rector of Stanford Rivers.—At Brain- 
tree, Mrs. Tomlins.—At Writtle Mrs. 
Cubit, relict of the late Mr. M. for- 
merly of Fenling.—At Springfield, af- 
ter a long affliction, Mrs Cunnington. 
—At Moulsham, Mr. Stephan Purkes. 
At Chelmsford, Mr. J. Stokes. —Mrs. 
Francis, wife of Mr. G. F. of Great 
Burlow.—Aged 22 Miss Suter, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Suter, of Colchester. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The fall of snow a short time since 
was so great in different parts of this 
county, that men were obliged to be 
employed in many places to dig paths 
for the accommodation of travellers. 
Seventy out of eighty sheep were dug 
from the snow (alive) belonging to a 
respectable farmer, near Wotton-iunder- 
Edge. In theneighbourhood of Tetbury, 
it drifted against the cottage doors in 
such a manner, that the poor tenants 
were obliced to wait for assistance, 
before they could go to their ac- 
customary toils. 

Died.| Lately at the seat of Mrs. 
Wilson, Charley Wood, Herts.—Mrs. 
Smith, relict of J. Smith, esq. late one 
of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the county of Gloucester.—At Clif- 
ton, near Bristol, ina very advanced 
age, Mrs. Ann Bristow, widow of 
Henry B.esq. formerly of Dover-street, 
Piccadilly. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

As Sir William Pitt and his lady were 
walking in their park at Highfield, near 
Winchester, they observed a cow run- 
ning furiously—sSir William with great 
presence of mind seized the furious ani- 
mal by the horns ; but in the struggle 
be was forced under the feet of the en- 
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raged beast, which however imme- 
diately quitted him and attacked Lady 
Pitt, knocked her down, and by tramp- 
ling on her, bruised her very much. 
Happily no other consequence ensued, 
and both Sir William and his lady are 
nearly recovered. 

This county has entered into some 
very spirited resolutions on the infa- 
mous abuses discovered in the naval de- 
geese of government. A protest, 

as been however published by some 
individuals. 

Married. | On Thursday last Sir Thos. 
Tancred, Bart. of Sidney Lodge, in the 
county of Southamptou, to Miss Har- 
riet Crew, second daughter of the Rev. 
Offley Crewe, of Muxton, Staffordshire. 
Mr. W. Roberts, druggist of Gosport, 
to Mrs. Carver, of Titchfield.—At 
Burghelere church, Mr. Platt, of Can- 
nam Heath, near Kingsclere, to Miss 
Hearn, of Burghclere.—At Wickham, 
the Rev. Thos. Whipham of Chiswick, 
Midd!esex, to Miss Atkins, of Wickham, 
in this county.—At Ringwood, the 
Rev. Mr. Galley, to Miss Ursula Hicks. 
—Mr. Corse, surgeon, of Southampton, 
to Miss Graham, of Winchester. 

Died.] Lately, at his house in Kings- 
gate-sgeet Winchester, John Jenkinson, 
esq. brother to the Right Hon. the Eagl 
of Liverpool.—Mr. John Sturdy, aged 
72, wharfinger of the port of South- 
ampton for 23 years.—Lately, Master 
Rich. Humby, son of Mr. T. H, of the 
hotel, Christchurch.—At Appleby,in the 
Isle of Wight, the Rev. Rich. Walker, 
D.D. rector of Shorwell and Motteston, 
in the Isle, and of Worthy near Win- 
chester.—At Chilbelton, Mrs. Martin, 
wife of Mr. M. of that place.—At 
the Isle of Wight, capt. Thos. Iliffe, 
of the India Company 7th regiment of 
Bombay infantry.—Aged 73 Mr. P. 
Barnard, sen. of Southampton, sur- 
geon. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

It is truly lamentable to observe 
the resistance which the lower orders 
make to Cow. pox inoeulation—The 
following letter we fear, exhibits a 
tolerably just picture of the senti- 
ments of the poor of most counties. 

Sir,—The infection of the small 
pox having very recently appeared in 
a degree of virulence, which threaten- 
ed, and was unfortunately attended with 
fatal consequences in two or three 
cases; I have deemed it the best cxer. 
tion in my professional duty, to endea- 
vour to resist - progress by every 
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means in my power. The repugnance 
which still prevail towards the vac- 
cine mode amongst the lower classcs 

in particular, who are unfortunately 
most exposed to these atiacks, and least 
prov ‘ded with the means of repeiling 
them, cannot have escaped the nolice 
of any considerable practitioner. This 
rep guance presented le, which 
im my opinion was most effectually to 
be counteracted by introducing the old 
mode of inneculation in those famiiies 
which objected to the vaccine practice. 

Such have beea my motives aud my 
conduct, and I contidentiy trust, that 
under the circumstances which | have 
thus briefly stated, every cindid mind 
will deem them fully justificatory of 
what I have done. 

Hereford, Jiune24, 1805. 
William. Symonds 

The agricultural meeting, held June 
ith, was attended by Lord Oxford, and 
many of the principal proprietors and 
occupiers of land from all peris of the 
county. The successful exhibitors of 
stock, to each of whom a Silver goblet 
was presented, were Mr. Tully, of Hun- 
tington, for the Hest working ox; Mr. 
A. Knight, for the best thee year — 
ram; Mr. Good, of Yazor, forthe bes 
boar. A bust of that worthy char: abi 
the late Duke of Bedford, was presented 
to the society by Mr. Westcar: it was 
welcomed by an unanimous vote of 
thanks, and placed in the room where 
the members dined. 

Married.| Ai ¥ardisland, Mr. John 
Davies, to Miss Ann Potts, both of that 
place.—Mr. Thomas Solloway, of Cod- 
dington, to Miss Jonetta Maishal.—At 
Hertford, Mr. Acton, of Evesham, to 
Miss Gammon, of the former place. 

cameo ORDSHIRE. 

The Bishop uo London, has presented 
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the Nev. Edw. Hodgson, his Lordship’s 
domestic chaplain, to the living of 
gw ye 


Married.| At St. 

Hanover-squ Bg Mr 

of Rickmansworth, lerts, to Miss Mor- 

ten, eldest daughter of Joseph Morten, 
esq. of Denham, Buck. 

Died.) From her clothes catching 
fire, Mrs, J. Adanis. 

KENT. 

Married.| J. P. Payne, esq. of Mar- 
gate, to Miss Davis, of Broad-streci, 
Loudon Wall.—The Rev. Charles Di- 
mocke rector of Great Mongeham, in 
Kent, to Miss Elizabeth Honeywood, 


George’s church, 
. Simeon Howard, 


of sibton, in said county.—Capt. E. T, 
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Lyre, of the 14th Light Dragoons, to 
Miss Ann Latham, daughter of Samuel 
L. of that place.—: At East Church, 
Shippy, Mr. Wright, to Miss Boett.—-At 
Cheriton, Mr. Janics Hobbs, to Miss 
KF. Marsh of Landgate.—At Chislet, 
Mr. John Souihree, of Beaksbourn, to 
Miss Cocks, of Upstrat, 
Died.| At Miss Jury's, in Maidstone, 
Ann Hollis, nearly twelve years of age. 
—This little girl had from her infancy 
heen deaf and dumb. Her friends are 
t i necessitous circumstances ; but Miss 
. In compassion to her afflicted state, 
took her into her own house, and has 
about four yearsago ever since treated 
her with the kindness of a parent. By her 
indefatigable exertions, assisted by many 
benevolent and respeciable friends the 
child was iaken into the Asylum for deaf 
anddomb rather more than a year aud @ 
half ago. Had she lived, she would 
doubtiess have done great credit to her. 
instructors. She had already learned to 
articulate several words with sufficient 
distinetness to be understood, though 
tolally incapable of hearing. She 
could wriie a decent hand, spell many 
words accur ately, and appeared scn- 
sible of their impert. She returned 
to Miss Jury’s about Christmas last, 
apparent!y m a decline, and became 
gradually worse till the time of her. 
dissolution. We mentica these circum- 
stances, because they muy be interesting 
to those generous indiv duals who ex- 
erted themseive 5 in her behalf ; and be- 
cause we conceive that her improve- 
ment at the asylum is a striking in- 
stance of the ulility of that institu- 
tion. Mr. Vincent Saffery of Wal- 
tham, in his 22d year.—Mr. Joseph 
Greenall licutenant of the Cranbrooke 
Volunteers, and third son of the Rey. 
Thos. Greena!!.—At Eroughton Mon- 
chelsea, Mr. Alichiu.-— Mr. ‘RogerW hit- 
bread of Deal.—At Feversham, aged 
82, Mrs. Berry. —At Chatham, after a 
long and severe illness, Thomas Oben, 
esq.-late storekeeper of H. M’s naval 
yard, at Halifax.—At Canterbury, Mr. 
G, Paine, many years. a respectable 
butcher at Brompton.—After a few 
weeks illness, the son of Colonel D‘Arcy, 
chief engineer of Chatham-lines ; his 
remains. were interred with military 
honours,—At Kenfield, near Canter- 
bury, the Rev. Henry Thom son, Tec- 
tor ‘a Baddlesmere-cum,-Lev nd. and 
of Lowr Haréres in Kent, the former 
in the gift of Lord Sondes, the latter 
in that of the Lérd Chancellor, — -Mrs, 
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Reynolds, of the Three Compasses 
Maidstone.—Lately, at Margate, the 
Rev. Mr. Lewis, ie master of a re- 
spectable boarding school at that place. 
—At Lord Auckland’s apartments ‘in 
Greenwich hospital, ‘Thomas Eden, esq. 
brother to his lordship; he has left a 
widow and eight children to lament his 
loss.— At Canterbury, Mrs Knowler.— 
Miss Wiiliamson in her 23d year, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Williamson, surzeon of that 
city. Herdeath was occasioned by the 
bursting of a blood vessel in a violent 
fit of laughter, of which she languish- 
ed six months, and died deservedty la- 
mented by all who knew her.—Mr. J. 
Burnby, attorney at law. This re- 
markable character was well known in 
Canterbury for great and pre-eminent 
abilities, but haviag unfortunately con- 
tracted a habit for drinking and low 
company, he relinquished his profes- 
sion, was frequently seen walking in 
the public streets with a pipe in his 
mouih, &c. It is rather remarkable that 
there were at the same time residing 
in Canterbury, two men of the same 
profession, who had contracted the 
same habit. The other was the late 
J. M: Venner, barrister, who, to a most 
comprehensive understanding, united 
a thorough knowledge of his profes- 
sion, and yet, in the same mainer as 
Mr. Burnby, chose rather to lead an 
unsettled life; sometimes supported by 
the charity of those who were acquaint- 
ed with hun in former days, and often 
by bodily labour, in the hop gardens, 
he earned with difficulty his daily bread. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

New admissions. — The Rev. John 
Carleton, M,. A. of Worcester college, 
nd Rector of Hartest-cum-Boxted, in 
e diocese of Norwich, Bachelor and 
Doctor of Divinity. The Rey. Thos. 


Davies, B. A. of Jesus college, Master. 


of Arts. Mr. J. Rose, of Christ church, 
Bachelor of Arts. The Rev. James 
Joyce, of St. Edmund hall; James Hen- 
ville, of Nea college; Mr. Ralph Riee, 
of Oriel college; Rev. James Garbett, 
of Christ church ; and Mr. Henry Wil- 
liams, Masters of Arts. Messrs. Robert 
Booth Rawes, of St. Edmund hall; Ear- 
din Norton, of University col.; John G. 
Rashleigh, of Oriel college: Thomas 
Talbot, of St. Fdmnnd hall; and H. 
Seymer, of Corp. Christi col. Bachelors 
of Aris. Wm. Henry Moreley, B. M. 
of Mary hall, Doctor in Medicine. J. 
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Rob. Porter Beachcroft, B. A. of Oriel, 
Master of Arts, and Grand compounder. 
Mr. Edw. Hughes, of Jesus college, has 
been elected scholar of the society. 
Mr. William Henry Tinvey, demy of 
Magdalen colleze, has highly distin- 
guished himself in the extraordinary 
examinations of the present year, and it 
was publicly announced in congrega- 
tion. The Chencellor’s. prizes for the 
present year were adjudged to Mr. Re- 
ginai Heber, B. A. Fellow of All Souls* 
college, and author of an excellent poem, 
entitled, ‘* Palestine,’ fer the Eng- 
lish essay on ** The Sense of Honour ;” 
and to Mr. Edward Venables Vernon, 
student of Christ church, for the Latina 
verses, ‘* Natale solum.”’ 

Died.| After a painful illness, in the 
61st year of his age, Bernard Hodgson, 
L. L. 0. principal of Hertford college— 
Aged 17, Miss Briarris, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Barton B. of Little Milton, in 
this county—Mrs. Jame Jones, of All: 
Saints—At Hadington, Mrs. Couldrey, 
wife of Mr. C. late of this city —At 
Swerford Park, Mrs. Chinner, in her 
44th year—At Glympton Park, in this 
county, Miss W. Wheate, third daughter 
of the late Sir Thos. W. bart. 

‘ SHROPSHIRE. 

The Farl of Darlington succeeds the 
late Sir William Pulteney, in possession 
of the Bradford estates in this county, 
eslimated at nearly 40,000]. per an- 
num. 

John Hill, esq. succeeds Sir William 
Pulteney, as member of parliament for 
the borough of Shrewsbury. The Hon. 
Grey Bennett declined the contest, inti- 
mating at the same time his resolution 
at some future period, of endeavouring 
to rescue the liberties of the electors 
from the combination of the houses of 
Attingham and Hawkestone. 

Married.| At'Thunslow, by the Rev. 
Rich. Powell, Mr. Thomas Wall, of 
Stanton Lacy, to Miss Wilkes, of Thong- 
lands—At St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, Mr. 
Bickerton, of Newton on the Hill, ta 
Miss Barron, daughter of Mrs. B. of 
Cotton Hill—At Chebsey, Mr. S.Wright, 
of Pickstock, to Miss Merry, of OxLea- 
sou, Staitord—Mr. John Edwards, of 
Baschurch, to Miss Price, of Felton 
Butler, 

Died. }yLately, at his house in Ludlow, 
aged 60, Sir Charles Johnston, bart. of 
Harkness, Yorkshire. and half brother 
to the late Marquis of Annondale—The 


Willis, of Corpus Christi col. Master of Rev. W. Sutton, vicar of Hales Owen, 


Arts, Graud compounder, The Rev, 


aad one of his majesty’s justices of the 
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peace for this county—Mrs. Bishton, 
wife of John B. esq. of Kilsall; a lady 
whose virtues endeared her to a very 
extensive circle of friends—At Leego- 
mery, near Wellington, Mrs. Nickson, 
wife of Wm. N. esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Rev. Morgan Graves (grand 
nephew of the late ingenious and vene- 
rable incumbent) has been inducted to 
the rectory of Claverton, near Bath. 

The first stone of the iron bridge to 
be thrown over the new course of the 
Avon, at Bristol, has been laid by John 
Scandrett Harford, esq. one of the dock 
directors, amidst a vast concourse of 
spectators. 

Marrie?.| The Rev. John Skinner, 
rector of Camerton, near Bath, to Miss 
Holmes, eldest daughter of James H. 
esq. of Edmonton, Middlesex. 

Died.| At. his house on the North 
parade, Bath, Nicholas Corbyn, esq. late 
of the Island of Guernsey—At an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Bevan, of Walcot 
buildings, Bath ; she was a most altec- 
tionate parent, a sincere friend, and 
truly respected by all who knew her.— 
After .a hngering illness, aged 77, Mrs. 
Wheeler, late haberdasher, in Green 
strect, Bath.—At Bath, aged 62, Dr. 
John Clark, a fellow of the royal college 
of physicians at Edinburgh, and senior 
physician to the Newcastle infirmary. 

SUFFOLK. 

The Rev. H. St. John Buller, head 
master to the grammar school in Lei- 
cester, is presented by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Bristol, to the living of 
Tuddenham. The Rev. George Paw- 
son, has been instituted to the vicarage 
of Mettingham in this county, on the 
presentation of Mrs. K. Safford, widow. 
—A most extraordinary recovery from 
drowning took place in the parish of 
Dennington in this county. A young 
woman was taken out of the water ap- 
parently lifeless; the time of her im- 
mersion could not be ascertained; but 
she continued apparently dead, for an 
hour after, before medical -assistance 
could be precured, after which she was 
restored to life. It was an hour and a 
quarter, before any signs of returning 
animation appeared, and fourteen hours 
before she recovered her speech. 

In the Woodbridge alms houses, 
founded in 1589, by T. Seckford, esq. 
for the support of thirteen poor trades- 
men and three women, the ages of its 
present tenants, amount to 1203 years! 

Marricu.} At George Jeruinghain’s, 


esq. Haughley Park, Suffolk, Mr.George 
Gardiner, of Botesdale, to Miss Cole, 
only daughter of the late Mr. W. Cole, 
of Woolpit, and niece of the late Edw. 
Sulyard, esq.—At Barking, bythe Rev. 
C. K. Stewart, Geo. Dough:y Lynn, esq. 
of Woodbridge, to Miss Abbot, eldest 
daughter of Mr. A. surgeon, Needham. 

Died.| Mr. Rob, Johnson, of Ips- 
wich.—same place, after a long afflic- 
tion, in the twenty-first year of her 
age, Miss Mary Pierson. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Thomas Smart, to 
Miss Ann Edwards, daughter of M. T. 
E. Bradford.—Mr.J. Alexander, of Man- 
nington ‘Bohun, to Miss White. — At 
Chippenham (by the Rev.W. Marsh) Mr 
Edmund Slave, clothier of that place, 
yonugest son of the late Rev. W.S. rec- 
tor of Corsley, to Miss Ann D’Auvergne, 
late of the island of Jersey. 

Died.| Aged 80 years, Mrs Martyn, 
relict ot the late Sam. M. esq. of West 
Kennett.—Miss Jane Wansey, only dau. 
of Henry W. esq. late of Salisbury. In 
the prime of life, Mrs. Whiting, wife of 
Mr. W. of the Castle-Inn, Warminster. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected members of the forty-eight in 
the corporation of this city ;—J. Church- 
ill, John Thomas, Thomas Lesingham, 
John Severn Ballard, and John Jones, 
esqrs. 

The otter hounds of Andrew Corbet, 
re | being out a few days ago, hit upon 
a drag at the large pool on Muckleton 
Moss, and soon after found the otter ; 
but being fresh and stout, he eluded his 
pursuers for a short time, and after put- 
ting down under a small covert, oppo- 
site the middle of the pool, was pe ve 
forced to takethe water. Here the 
view became to the sportsman exceed- 
ingly animating—the hounds swimming 
in a cluster, all in full cry—the otter 
about ten yards before them, somewhat 
fatigued— Massey, the huntsman, in the 
boat close in the rear, encouraging the 
dogs, and plying the oars with all his 
might, keeping at equal distance from 
each over this prodigious sheet of water. 
The otter frequently heaving up in the 
water and shaking himself, stimulated 
the hounds ‘with tresh ardour, and ren- 
dered this scene highly picturesque and 
interesting. ‘The otter, however, reached 
the land first, and was taken alive in a 
sunall recess, and carried to Shawbury 
Park. He measured in length four feet, 
and weighed nearly 30 pounds. 








Deaths, §c. Abroad, 


Married.| Joseph Smith, esq. of Sion- 
House, to Mrs. Fuller of Belfast, {reland. 
Mr.Scott, of the London Road, to Mrs. 
Bowern, of the same place.—Mr. John 
Starkey, of Castlemorton,to MissH. Price 
of Norton Grounds, Gloster.—John 
Whitaker, esq. of Upton, near Ryall- 
Hall, to Miss A. Crump, of Woolers- 
hill, in this co.—At Worcester, R. Me- 
nie, esq. of the Middle Temple, London, 
to Miss Dandridge. 

Died.| At her house in the Cellege 
Green, Mrs. Fleming, widow of the 
late R. F. esq. of Denmore Preceptory. 
The Rev. W. Mathews, vicar of Chaddes- 
ley Corbetts.—Mr. J. Mountford, of 
Spilsby in this co.—W. Waldon, esq. of 
Hagley.—At Bengworth, the Rev. J. 
Beale, A. M. of whom itis a sufficient 
eulogium to say that his principles and 
practice were consonant to those of his 
divine master. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A short time since the ceremony of 
erecting what is called the Penny Hedge 
took place at Whitby. The origin of 
this singular custom is this; two men 
of rank in the neighbourhood being out 
hunting the wild boar, the animal, close- 
ly pursued, obtained shelter in the her- 
mitage of East-Dell-Side, where it ex- 
pired: the hermit having closed the 
door it was broke open, and the ancho- 
rite beaten so severely with their boar 
staves, as to occasion his death. The 
abbot of Whitby, ordained not only 
their deaths, but the following expia- 
tory penance ;—that on Ascension day 
they should repair to the abbot’s wood 
preceded by his bailiff blowing a horn 
and at intervals crying ‘* Out on you,” 
and cut from thence anumber of stakes 
and stowers with a knife of no more 
than a penny price; with these mate- 
rials they were to erect a hedge at nine 
in the morning at low water-mark, in 
the harbour of Whitby which was to 
stand the washing of two tides, on pain 
of confiscation of their whole property. 
This ceremony has never been omitted 
in the memory of man. The late lord 
of Whitby manor, as successor to the 
abbots, offered to dispense with the 
ceremony, but the proprietors of the 
remaining lands held by this remark- 
able tenure, were unwilling to accept 
his permission. 

IRELAND. 

Died.] At a most advanced age in 
Mecklinburgh-sireet, Dublin, James So- 
Jas Dodd, member of the college of sur- 
geons, Londgn, and formerly a naval 
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surgeon. He was the author of several 
works, one of which, published in 1751, 
was intitled ‘ An essay towards a natu- 
ral history of the Herring.” He distin- 
guished himself at one period by the 
part he took in the controversy re!ative 
to Elizabeth Canning. Upon the great 
success of Stevens’s Lecture on Heads, 
he wrote one on Hearis, and delivered 
it himself, at Exeter change, and not 
without success. The farce performed 
in 1779, at Covent garden, under the title 
of * Gallic Gratitude, or the Frenchman 
in India,” was also from his pen. He 
was particularly partial to disputing so- 
cieties, of one of which he was presi- 
dent. He is asserted by some to have 
been, at the time of his decease, no 
Jess than 104 years old!—In Dawson- 
street, Dublin, universally lamented, 
Mrs. Hume, relict of the late Rev. Gus- 
tavus Hume, rector of Eldermine, in 
the diocese of Ferns, and Rathsam, in 
the diocese of Ossory, and whom she 
survived but a fortnight. Mrs. Hume 
was Miss Monck, niece to the late Mar- 
quis of Waterford, and the present 
Archbishop of Tuam.—At Rathangan, 
co. Kildare, the Rev. Eugene M’Kinna. 
J. Shepens, esq. many years first clerk 
of the barrack office.—At Waterford, 
Arth. Gore, esy. one of the sheriffs of 
Kilkenny.—In the bloom of her youth, 
Miss M. O'Mahony, of Heathville 
Lodge, near Mitchelstown, co. Cork. 
DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Constantinople, Peter Tooke, esq. 
the East India company’s agent there.— 
Ofthe yellow fever in the Island of Ja- 
maica, deservedly damented by his fa- 
mily and friends, Mr. Cha. Hall, of the 
royal navy, and youngest son of the late 
John H. esq. of Durham. ° 

At Montpelier aged 69, Baron Hom- 
pesch, formerly Grand Master of the 
order of Malta.—Lately,at Lubec,a child © 
of very extraordiuary talents; at ten 
months old it is confidently asserted 
that he spoke his mother tongue ; that 
at one year he knew the principal con- 
tents of the five books of Moses; that 
at 14 months he was completely master 
of the historical part of the New Testa- 
ment; that at two years aud a half he 
spoke Latin and French with facility. 
His constitution, it is added, was so un- 
commonly delicate, that he had been 
weaned but a short time previous to 
h's decease, at which period he was four 
yews old. His father is an eminent 
merchant named Keineltken. 
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' AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs, Avoir- 
dupoise, trom the Returns received in the Week ended June 15, 1805. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


° MARITIME COUNTIES- 
Wheat. Rye. Barl. Oats. 
































Wheat.|Rye. Barl. Oats. 

s. d.Js. djs. d.js. d. s. djs. djs. djs. d. 

Middlesex ....] 82 9/53 0/58 3/50 l\Essex.........] 91 4/51 6/39 0/31 4 
Surrey......++| 97 8146 0/59 6/51 10]|Kent.... .....] 96 O].. ../39 6)32 3 
Hertford ......] 85 10/40 6/42 6/26 10}]Sussex........|100 4].. ../41 Ol32 8 
Bedford: ......] 86 1/64 0/43 2/28 ffSuffolk........] 89 5].. ..|58 0/53 5 
Huntingdon. ..} 8 6].,.../40 6/123 8 Cambridge ....] 90 9j.. .. 37 Tis @ 
Northampton ..| 90 967 O}47 Oj24 8iiNorfolk.......) 93 8).. ..|53 8).. eo 
Rutland .,....) 92 6..,.../51 0/26 OflLincoln.......] 88 5/67 643 524 S& 
Leicester......| 88 o}.....146 6/25 WYork.........] 81 2/80 06/36 10)26 O 
Nottingham ...| 94 4/69 o|49 olvg Durham.......| 90 10).. ..|.- .-/26 @ 
Derby ........| 89 4)... .|54 Ol32 Northumberland} 86 1/60 O/46 4/25 11 
Stafford ......:] 93 10].... |44 7/50 silCumberland...| 84 7/58 0}41 4127 4 
Salop.......-.| 90 10].....|50 6/28 7||Westmorland ..| 98 11/64 0/40 229 6 
Hereford......} 91 1/51 2/42 3\29 Lancaster.....| 92 O}.. ..|37 OP6 6 
Worcester. ...-}| 90 1).... .145 3)\30 Chester. ......| 83 41.. «.|--. -..30 @ 
Warwick......| 99 41.... .|47 6/30 10)|Flint. ....5...[eccees[ee -ofe- o0f27 8 
Wilts .......++} 83 81.... ./40 8/30 Denbigh ...... 9 1i|.. ..)3 429 7 
Berks..,......| 83 6).... 139 2/29 1}lAnglesea......| 80 O|.. ..H2 O21 6 
Oxford........| 83 ‘. vee 140 8197 10 i\Canarvon.....| 87 4|.. ..H4 O19 9 
a eae 6/31 ii|Merioneth ,...{ 92 10).. .. 32 O24 10 
Brecon. ......| 96 O|.....148 0/24 OfCardigan...,..| 32 O}.. ..|-- -.[20 @ 
Montgomery. ..| 87 2|.....| ....'22 4§\Pembroke.....| 75 2].. --|[40 220 © 
Radnor..,...-} 86 41),....147° 226 8{iCarmarthen. ..| 87 10].. ..[48 Oj22 O 


IGlanforgan....| 92 O}.. ..[58 
iGloucester ....| 89 O'.. -e}15 


Somerset .....-| G1 10).. 2 [et 
Average of England & Wales. Moumouth ....|102 1].. ef-s 


Wheat 88s. 11d.; Rye 59s. 4d. ; BarleyjfDevon.......-] 97 7). «-}45 
43s. 8d.; Oats 273. 7d. Cornwall ....+| 97 t1].. +} 45 
aimee 8}.. --| 98 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HERE seems no material change in the aspect of the corn and pulse crops 


since the last month : they seem generally healthy, and ultimately promising, 
—— their growth has been by no means rapid, from the late continued cold 
ness o 


the weather and the prevalence of easterly winds. The showers of raia 
have been of great service where they fell, but we trast they have been universally 
in great plenty, though the grass crop has not even yet arrived at any very consi- 
derable bulk. The small quantity of grass cut in the neighbourhood of London 
has turned ont ver light indeed, besides being caught in the rain. The oldest 
labourers declare they never before saw hay made im so cold a season. The arti- 
ficial grasses have stood the season very well, and the clovers on warm strong 
land are remarkably large. There is said to be the greatest breadth of Swedish 
turnip sown this year that has beea hitherto known. 

Lean stock in the country remains much the same as during the last month 5 
but fat articles have made rather more money, and have sold readily, the cold- 
ness of the weather keeping up the prices at Smithfield. The nominal prices 
nearly the same as the last, although some higher variations have occurred. Prices 
of corn universally on the decline, but the chief difference is on inferior foreign 
wheats, which are scarcely saleable at any rate. The highest price of wheat is. 
yet considerable, probably as much as 90s. the quarter: the fall within a month 
on the inferior sorts full 20s. per quarter. The stock of foreign wheat on hand 
is now very large, and the prices will depend materially on the state of the wea- 
ther through the ensuing month; should that turn out favourable, we may ex- 
pect a considerable fall on grain of all kinds. 

Middlesex, June 25. 
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COMMERCE. | 
V F have little of importance in this department to communicate this month. 
The mackerel fishery has hitherto been exiremely abundant, particularly on 
the western coast. They have been vended as low as ‘ed. the dozen. 

Oak bark has, from its enormous price, become au article of importation. 
300 loads of it were last week received from Tonningen, and more considerable, 
quantities are expected. A few years since this article was considered as ex- 
tremely dear at 2s. per cwt. The bark is now actually more valuable than the 
tree ; the consequence of which is, that the latier is often sacrificed to the for- 
mer, being cut when fullest of sap, the period when the bark is in the best and the 
wood in the worst condition. 

Vast quantities of wheat from the Baltic have lately arrived. During the 
course of one week 9000 quarters came from Dantzic, 4400 from Pillau, 3000 
from Elbing, the same quantity from Koningsberg, ‘Tonningen, &c. 

Very few foreign oats have arrived. 





BILL of MORTALITY, from May 21, 1805, to June 18, 1805. 
CHRISIENED. BURIED. { Zand 5. 128) 50 and 60. 108 
Males 870 1554 Males 606 1145 and 10 . 49] GO and 70. 77 
Females 684 Females aod +4 | 10 and 20. 35) 70 and 80. 51 
< 20 and 30 87} SO and 90. 22 
30 and 40 . 130} 90 and 100 . 3 


Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 327 < 
Peck Loaf 4s 8d, is 8d, 4s 8d. 4s 8d | {0and 50. 12sj100 . . . Q 
Salt 20s per Bushel; 43 per ib. L 


as 


. 





Between 





ALPH ABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
May 28, 1805, to June 22, 1805, inchnive, 
[Extracted trom the London Gazette.] 





—_ - 4 Warwick, biker (P Imer, Birmingham) Hall S. Shet- 

ok BAPRRUPTWIES. fi ie’, hot manuf-ctuver (Rimington and Co, Shefficid) 

(The Solicitors’ Naines are between parentheses.] Hiemer W. Poutbon, Lancaster, moneys scrivencr (tiull, 

GAR 'T. Kingston-npon-tiall, hatter (Bis degesh Bnad court, Poulton, Plirrtyen R. iiultan-lane-ends, Lancashire, inae 
Walbrook) Anstie sarah, Perizes, Wiltshire, desler Co, Manchester) Hayward Tbe 









and chapwoman (Toulmin Walbro *y Arman J. Date 
lington, Durham, money-scrivener (Atkinson, C rst € otf. 
Falcon square. 


(s>woiftid, Mitre-court dui 


+ New Cross, Deptford, carpen+ 
street, Covent Gorden) Hit x 






, 
Dawne, 























Blades J. Bath, linen draper (Clarke, Bath) Blackdurne J. Pic sant row, e, iactor (Pullen, Fore strece) 
Liverpool, corn anit four mercht (Ro wlinsen, Liverpool) Holmes J, Botcherg a © ns isthe, conunon carries (yaul, 
Beswick J. Stuckpor: .Chestes, grocer (Baddeley, stockp,) Carlisle Hanvwend &. Totreshom conrt road, painrer 
Burg W. Buckleisbury, warchouscmin (Willis. Warntord and glazicr (Maron, ches veh row, Newmeton Buttsp 
court, Thiosmorton street) Borgheim B,J. Fenchurch co are A. Wigan, Jsncashive, miller. (Gaskeil, 
street, mer hant (Carpenter, Basin, hall street) Brewer Wi ) 

Jd. besex street, stroed, tailor (teint and Co. Hardon Prensa “Anne, Bishopserrmenth, Durham, ship owne 
Square, Minesics) Beswick T. and G, Redtera, Quarnfard, (Shatto, Bishopweammouwh lnman J. Houndsditeh, 
Staffordshire, deaters (Sione, Maccte-field Bulmer R, chevsemonger (Russell, L nt sticet, Southwark) Jennes 
Norfolk street, painter. (Plact, Bridge court, Bridge H. Norwi ich, linen draper (Harmer, Notwich) Jola- 
street.) gon C. Great Stumbridge, kssex, merchat (Fanci, 

@ook wv. late of Milbrook, Wants, wine merchant (Wil- Colchester) Jenkins J. Great Warner strect, Colubauiae 
liams and Co. Austin Friars) c oe vss'ev J. Smalibridge, field-, Lnen diaper (Richardvon, New inn) 

Lancashire, cottun spinner (Knish, Manchester) Chap- Lee E. Drayton in iiale, salop, skinner (Bilst ‘on, Statferd- 
man G, Liverpool, diaper (Williams, Liver pool) Cart. shire) Lewis J. Cardigan, meicer (Crosiand, Mudders- 
wright S. Maiden line, Wowd street, bosier (Wild, ticld) 

Castle court, Falcon square} Crump R. Great Mory-fa- Marshal! If, Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer (Sandwith, Holly 
bonne, pertumer (Taylor, Mortimer street, Cavendish Meicer W. Mile End, Stepney, horse desler (Mitehett, 
square) Union court, Broa street) M‘Namara R. Rodney strcer, 

Weighron T. Manchester, calico printer {Bariert, Manches- meichant (Fotbes. Bly place, Malborn, Margrave T. 
ter) Dixon R. Toll square, North shields, Nortiumbere the younger, Gower's Walk, of. Mary Whitechapel, mers 
Sand, ship owner (Ramshaw, North Shielis) Datis G. chant (Crowder and Co. Frederick's place, Old Jury 
Boson, Lincolushire, giass seller ooo nd Co. Hanley, Marston E. Uttoxeter, Maffurdshire, cork cutter (Qs born, 
Stattordshire) Dutchman J. sen. Kingston-upon- Hult, Burcon- upon-Trent) Matthews R. and T. James, Ab. ris: + 
sailmaker Htull! Devonshive *». O'd street, with, Cardigan, meichan's (Lloyd, Carmarthen 
jeweller nm, Castle streer, Falcon squire) Da Newtons. jun. Ashton a linc, ‘Lancashire, cotton spipe 
Costa 3. AM, Burv street, St. Mary Axe, dealer (Willett ner (Edse, Manche 
and Co, Finsbury -quare Perrin De €. oo O. Duke nes eet, Manchester square, victiusl- 

Evans E. Salisbury sticet, strand, coal merchant (Price and ler (Rovers, Fiith street, Sohw) Patan R, Hatton Wan, 
Co, Old Buildiuizs, Lincoln’ sinn) Edge T. Lower ‘thames biker / Jessop, Clifford's inn) 


street, victu Bs angham, Seething lane) basterb Rowley T. and J. Saltord, Lancashire, cotton spinners (!M2- 
G. late of st. Vhomas's street, Boroush, victualler (Broad, stead and Co, Mancheste: Rowland FE. Liverpool, cora 
Union street, Srl h wark) Ellis ‘IT. Ollerton, Nottingham, merchant. (Stanistreet and Co. Liverpool) Reiily =. ioreec 
mercer (Walkden, Mansficid) Bverite R. Great Yar- York Mews, York-plice, Vorfinan square, victualler (Itol- 
















mouth, Ne »grecer (Worship, Greet Yarmouth) loway, C cery line) Roe © seers of Peter street, Clerkea- 
Ferneyhoush J. Uttoxeter, statfor shire, inukeeper (ilewit, well, tir e-worker (Clnnell, Staples inn) 
Manchester) smich A. ton-upon-Hull,  abes (Galland, Kines ston 
Greenwell J. Sourh Shields, Ourham, tallow chandler upon Hull) Searle W. Chudleigh, Devon, shopk 
(Dixon, Wolsingham) Grey A. Ficet street, man's mer- (Sandford, Exercr) Swann, J. Hinkley, Leicestes rey 
cer (Pavnel!, church street, Spiratfields) Geene T. and surrier (Thomley, IEnkley) Shepherd G. Stanhope 


d. Carless, Louse, Kent, miller Burr and C>. Maid- Street, Clare Market, wine merchant (Elstoh, Catherime 
stone) Gibson M. Bermond-¢ eet, Souths ark, shop- court, Trinity squa ve) Surhetland R, Newman street, mez- 
Reepers (Broad, Union street G les il. Can- chant (Ross and Co. New Boswell court, Carey strect) 
teibury, grazier (Nethersvle ar seg street, Strand) ‘Naylor J. Lamb's-conduit strect, ape theeary (Few, Norsk 
Enger J. Piccadilly, bocksetler ns, ‘Ihavies inn) street, Red Lion squat Thompson F. late of New No: ch 
€ vuttien de Li WARDS Ip tis rerchaat (Porre street, Ned Lion square, metchant 1 
ul t, Line street, Fleet street) Luriey James, John, 
e house lev, Statfor'shise, rronma-ters 7 
inn qui 6} Holmes W. atudley, Wilhamsd. Bedininser, 




























b heepes (Morgan Gia) 
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fol) Winder W. and J. Wheeler, Liverpool, merchants 
(Kirkpatiick and Co. Liverpool) Wallens J. the younser, 
Lye, Worcestesshire, vietualler (ilallen, Kidderminster) 
Wood M. Dean street, Westminster, tailor (Wittig, Duke 
gireet, Portiand’place) Wainwright &. Thame, Oxterd- 
shire, butcher (James and Co. Aylesbury) Way F. 
Henrietta street, Cavendish square, wine merchant (Parry, 
Great Mary-le- bonne street). 


DIVIDENDS, 
x . Manchester, calico manufacturer, Jane 25. Abbott 
ount om shopkeeper, Aug. J. Awcuck ‘I, Fietching, 
Sussex, shopkeeper, July 20. : 

Boker I. Peckham, carpenter, June 29. Bloore W. Sun 

™ street, Bishopszate, timber merchant, June 11 and July 20. 
Benbow f.  Easton-Rishop, flereford, miller, June 20. 
Barlow T- Liverpool, tailor, June 18. Baynes b. Roch- 
fort, shopkeeper, July 9. Barrett W, Broad street, mer- 
ghant, June 2. Bradley I. Whitton, timber merchant, 
‘June 24. Besma W. Christopher streets Finshury, mer- 
chant, Jone 22. Beesley T. late of Burion-in-Landsdale, 
York, potter, June 28. Brown T. the younger, late of 
Mill Ead, Herttord, i ae _ awe gh 

folk, shopkeeper, July 9. Beerhom tl. jun. Lancaster, 
Fiquor one ee July |. Redford T. Sutton, Berks, 
er maker, July 9. Bate F. Vigo lance, Golden square, 
printseller, July 9. Buxton A, Manchester, machine 
mager, July 1. Bowles B. Great Yarmouth, iyon- 
monzer, July 22. Burnley J, Farniey, Yorkshire, miller, 
Joly 22. Burrough J. Red Liog strect, Spitalfields, baker, 
August 17. Bowen T. Charing Cross, watch maker, Jilly 
& Benson J. Grevilfe street, Hatton Garden, painter, 
Avgust |7. % 

@henties W. Bristol, cutler, July 12. Cooper E. Newark, 
Leicesterghire, hosies, June 21, Cheek i. Richmond, 
linen draper, July 13. Chowles C. North Audley street, 
wpholder, Jyue 15. Crank W. C. Kensington, brewer, 
June 2, Cripps J.G. Bury St. Edmunds, grocer, Chap- 
Man N. W. Mellor, and R.MeHor, Stockport, Cheshire, 
eotton manitacturers, Junc 27. Carlron I, Canterbury, 
grocer, Jane 2. Cruic kshank ‘T. Lime street, merchan’, 
Jaly 6. Cantillon P. London, merchant, July 5. Cox J. 
Grave! lane, carpenter, July 10. Clazke R. K ng street, 
Covent Garden, linen draper, July 20. Chance T. Totten 
ham, coachmaker, July 27. 

Boen f. Trowbridge, Wilts, clothicr, June 13. Dutton J. 
Catherine court, Tewer Hill, ship broker, June 22. 
Pewves J. H. late of New York, North America, now of 
Liverpool, merchant, July }. Dawes G. Root line, Fene 
church street, brandy merchant, June 29. Davis ti, Port- 
sea, merchant, July 20. Duckett G. Middfesex sirce’, 
Somers Town, timber merchant, July 13. 

Emmort J. H. J. Browne, and F. Browne, Old Jewry, winc 
merchants, June 22. z P 

Fell W. st. Martin’s lane, tailor, junc 11. Froome J. Ber- 
mondsey street, currict, june 15. Farquhar C. Maddox 
street, builder, june 2}. Farquhar J. Winchester street, 
merchant, pine 2. Fasson J. Bishopssate street, pew- 
terer, july 6. Faulkner T. Oxford street, o1! and coloure 
man, july 5. Felton W. Leather lane, Holborn, coach 
maker, july 9. . a 

George Q. Pope's Head alley, fishing-tackle maker, june 22. 
Gill G. Warrington, Lancashire, merchant, june .3. Gray- 
son W. aad P. Shires, Southwark, hop meichants, july 6. 
German A. and J. Jephson, Nottingham, hosiers, vuly 3. 
Good R. New Sarum, Wiltshire, linen draper, july IU. 
Grant W. Greck street, Soho, paper stainer, july 20. 

Mamilton J. and W. Turkingtén, Finch lane, merchants, 
aly 9% Henderson T. Milk street, warehouseman, june 

1. Haw T. Stockton, Durham, ship builder, june 29. 
Huzhes D. Liverpool, draper, june 15. Home P. and P. 
Hunter, Throgmortor street, merchants, june 29. Hodg- 
kins D. Liverpool, brushmaker, july 1. Holmes S. Don- 
easter, leather dresser, june 19. Harper R. W. late of 
Button, York, dealer, june 26. Harris W. late of Drury 
Bane, woollen draper, june 22. Hilton R. Holliwell street, 
Strand, victualler, june 14, Hahn I. C. New street, 
Crutched Friars, ship broker, july 13. Harrist. Exeter, 
eoach maker, july % Herries C. and [. Nailor, London, 
merchants, july 20. Hook J. Bermondsey strect, leather 
dresser, july 27. Hustler J. Weston Colville, Cambridge- 
shire, farmer, july 20. Hawkins W. I. and T. Birming- 
ham, button makers, july 12. Hughes J. Liverpool, dra- 
per, july 12, Hill W. Liverpool, ship byilder, juty 15. 


en ee 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The poem ** Mock Benevolence,’ is neither barren of invention, nor deficient 
on cosas enames but the satire is too pointed and personal. It would tend to 


stmpede the current of real benevolence, 


Several delayed favours will appear in the first number of our next volume. 








Jefferies N. Albemarle street, silversmith, june 24. James L 
hiarton Gorden, dealer, buly 13, 

Knight J... Camomile street, cordwainer, june 29, 

Leonard C, Westbromwich, Staffordshire, ironmuster, june 
ly. Laurie 1. Brentwood, Essex, draper, june2y. Lee- 
son 'T. Packwood, Warwickshire, mercer, june @, Leight- 
ly J. and J. Thompson, Upper ‘Thames stree:, stationers, 
july 9. Levy L. and J. Osborne place, Whitechapel, ver~ 
mmicelli manutacturers, june 29and ju y 2. Lewis J. Lowey 
Burgh, Lancashire, cotton spinner, july 5. Lloyd H. Mid- 
die ‘Temple fane, money scrivenet, july 13, “Lowton E, 
Red Lion street, Southwark, hop merchant, july 20. 

Makom S. Old Broad street, broker, july Qu. Mirfield Ss. 
and E. Leeds, mevcha ts, june 17, -Moses Ss. Brighthelm- 
stone, Sussex, linen draper, june 22. Mead J. Southmin- 
ster, Essex, sadles, june 2. M‘Kinlay D. and A, B. Belesa- 
rio, Size lane, merchants, june 25. Morison A. Walbroek, 
merchant, june 29. Marstan S. late of St. Albans, Herts, 
corn dealer, july 20. Macdonough ©, Bennet street, St, 
James's, victualler, july 13. M*‘Cabe E, Broad street, 
Btoomsbyry, hat make ly 13, Mackenzie M. tlect 
street, vintner, june 29, am ‘S. Brook street, Pancras, 
stene mason, july 16, Middleton Ws. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, july 10." Middicton T. Liverpool, cotton manutace 
turer, joly 18 

Newton W. H. Golden line, Barbican, liquor merchant, june 
1%. Nimm MH. Bristot, merchant, june 2. 

Qddy J. J. St, Mary Axe, merchant, june 29, 

Part J... London, insurance broker, june 29. Pearce M. 
Little Elbow lane, cheesemonger, june ll. Porter W. 
Great Driffield, Yorkshire, grocer, june 16. Paesmore G, 
Kingston, Middlesex, srationer, june 2q. Pollington C, 
Mavant, Hampshire, shopkeeper, june 18. Peany J. Lie 
verpool, har dealer, jane 24. Parker $. Chancety lane, 
cotton manufacturer, June Powell W. Broad street, 
St. Giles’s, linen draper, sy 13. Pullen MH. a. dT. Roe 
berrs, Exeter, coal merchants, luly 2. Persent M. W. 
and A. W. Bodecker, Little St. Helen's, merchants. 
Pearce W. ond J, Basinghall srrcet, clothiers, Iuly 5. Pick- 
eting R.C capsids, paper strainer, Iply 20. 

Roberts F. St. Martin's court, St. Martin's lane, mercer, June 
8. Rooklev T, Bridgwater, Somerset, baker, tuly 1%. 
Roberts J. Ashford, Kent, silversmith, July5, Ryle J. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen draper, July 9 Ridgway J. 
and J. Kearslev, Bolton, Lancashire, cotton manufactu- 
ters, Inly 19. 

Strarten G. and If. Blackfriars road, ironmongers, June 11. 
Swindells J. and J. Dale the younger, Hodge Mill, within 
Mottram in Longdendale, Chester, cotton manufaeturers, 
June i. Sizer J. Manningtree, Essex, shopkeeper, 
August 10, dsadler F. F. city of Gloucester, mercer, tune 
2. Stanitorth G. Bevertey, York, drapes, buly 15, Sayers 
J. late ot Charles street, Cavendish square, shocmaker, 
Tune 29. Shaipless J. and 1, Anderton, Lancashire, manu- 
facrurers, luly 5. Smith L, Portsmouth, draper, luly % 
Srone W. Queen s'reet, Cheapside, merchant, fuly 30. 
Slater G, Liverpoo}, merchant, tuly 11. 

Tagg M. Bith, grocer, May 30 and lune 27. Tate W. the 
elder, and W. Tate, the younger, Findon, Sussex, timber 
merchants, lune 22, Thompson W. and, Barker, Dean 
street, Southwark, merchants, fuly 13. ‘Townsend 1. 
Stones End, Sonthwark, wine merchant, Aug.6. Towne 
W. Deprtord, schoolmaster, tury 10. 

We'sford J, P. Union court, underwriter, luly 2. Webster 

Fore street, lien draper, lune ll, Welker W. Lan- 
caster, merchant, lune lj. Wrigley G. Matley, Moor- 
tram in Lanydeadale, Chester, hatter, June 90, Wakefield 
W. Horsham, Sufsex, shopéeepor, Iune 29. White M, 
Portsmouth, wine merchant, tune 20. Williamson R, 
Ruséili, Yoréshire, farmer, Lune 21, Wilkinson T. Grim- 
mescartfoot, Yoréshire, merchant, Tune 2. Wall D. 
Bristol, cordwainer, tuly 2. Webster I. T. tigh street, 
Borough, hosier, Tuly6. Widdows 1. Manchester, calen- 
d rer, luly 23. Wright I. and P, Beavies, Bristol, linen 
drapers, July 9. White I. Great Russell street, tin-plate- 
worker, July 13. Williams {. Lower Tooting, Surrey, 
mealman, July 9. Walterd 1, Pall Mall, haberdasher, 
luly 27. Woodcroft T. and I. Sheffield Moor, comb ma- 
nufacturers, July 12. Wilmott H. D. Briswol, druggist, 
luly 9. Wigstead W. Charing Cross, stationer, July 20, 

Yeardley I. the younger, and R. Jones, Sheffield, linem 
dpapers, Tuly 19. Young W.W. Diller Mill, Glamorgan- 
shire, mijley, July 18, . 
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